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Ore  your  pages  the  extra  edge  that 
pays  off  with  readers  and 
advertisers.  Find  out  today  if  the 
fritune's  coverage  of  V/ashington 
laws  is  available  in  your  territory  thru 
4s  specialized,  unduplicated  report 
of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason, 
oonager,  for  quotation  of  cost  of 
4#  complete  CTPS  leased  wire 
foport.  220  lost  42nd  Street,  New 
Fork  17 ,  and  Tribune  Tower, 

Chicago  11. 


The  biggest  Washington  news  stories 
seldom  turn  up  in  the  official  press  re¬ 
leases.  To  deliver  the  more  searching 
kind  of  reporting  that  readers  want  to¬ 
day  requires  time  and  digging  by  a  staff 
of  reporters  adequate  in  man  power  and 
talent  to  cover  the  nation’s  capital  beat. 

With  the  largest  Washington  staff  of 
any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  the  men,  the  facilities  and 
the  editorial  resources  needed  to  meet 
the  Washington  news  reporting  chal¬ 
lenge  today. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  they 


are  veterans  experienced  in  getting  the 
kind  of  news  which  Washington  doesn’t 
ser\'e  up  on  a  platter.  They  get  the  news 
which  the  Tribune  prints — completely 
and  without  compromise. 

Readers  are  mindful  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Tribune  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  of  the  men  and  events  which 
make  up  their  government.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  Washington  reporting  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Tribune,  every  day  of 
the  week,  sells  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  copies  than  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  sell. 
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MORRILL'S 

METERED  INK  DELIVERY 

of  NEl^SPAPER  BLACK  and  COLOR  INKS 

gives  yon  the  proteclioa  of 

this  PRINTED  RECEIPT  / — — 


CWSTOMei*- 


PLUS 


ACCURACY  OF  MEASUREMENT 

The  meters  on  Morrill  tank  trucks  are  calibrated 
to  within  1/40  of  1%  (plus  or  minus)  of  absolute 
accuracy.  Each  meter  is  officially  inspected,  ap¬ 
proved  and  sealed  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  city  where  that  particular  truck  operates. 

YOU  DON'T  PAY  FOR  AIR 

The  faucet,  which  is  bolted  directly  to  the  meter, 
combines  the  high  speed,  positive  closing  and 
non-dripping  characteristics  so  desirable  for  me¬ 
tered  ink  delivery.  There's  no  danger  of  air  being 
drown  into  the  meter  when  the  truck  tank  runs 
dry,  as  a  special  air  eliminator  breaks  the  siphon. 

NO  INK  SPILLS  OR  TANK  OVERFLOWS 

The  possibility  of  ink  spills  and  tank  overflows 
in  a  newspaper  pressroom  is  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated  as  the  meter  is  set  to  supply  the  exact 
amoimt  required  to  fill  the  storage  tank.  When 
a  few  gallons  remain  to  be  delivered  the  de- 
celerator  begins  to  shut  off  the  flow  in  successive 
steps  so  that  the  last  drop  is  delivered  and  the 
valve  closed  with  minimum  shock. 

You  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  MORRILL 
METERED  INK  DELIVERY  at  no  extra  cost. 


®ATt. 


Aooncg, 


haa  bee, 

'  approved  by 


The  difference 
^between  these 
two  figures  is 
the  exact 
amotint  of  ink 
delivered. 


Gallons  are 
converted  into 
pounds,  taking 
into  considera¬ 
tion  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity 
and  tempera- 
hue  of  ink  at 
time  of  de¬ 
livery. 
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EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Daily  Circulation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 
(A.I.C.  Publishers  Statement  Mar.  31,  1949) 


In  over  4,000  solid  blocks 
a  Sunpaper  Carrier  serves 
every  home! 


That’s  coverage  for  you!  Solid,  intense  saturation 
of  the  rich  Baltimore  market. 

In  addition  to  these  4,000  solid  blocks  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  blocks  in  which  all  but  one  or  two 
homes  are  regularly  served  by  the  Sunpaper  carrier. 


This  great  home-delivered  circulation  means  that 
the  Sunpapers  completely  and  thoroughly  cover  Bal¬ 
timore.  It  means  that  your  message  in  the  Sunpapers 
is  read  by  Baltimore  families  in  their  homes.  Morn¬ 
ing,  evening  or  Sunday,  the  Sunpapers  are  the  buy 
for  advertisers  who  want  to  sell  in  Baltimore. 


Ifatknal  RtprtttnUlivm:  Cretmcr  Si  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Frand  sco  %  Los  Angeles  #  Osbom,  Scolarb,  Meeker  fli  Scott,  Chicago  Si  Detroit 
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ENGRAVING 

PROCESS 


Substantial  Economies  in  Nioney,  Time  and 
Labor  Effected  by  This  Basic  New  Process 

Tlic  Ken  man  Kngraving  I’nwess  is  a  new  and  basie  proeess 
whieh  euls  ihe  eost  of  square  halftones  and  eolor  plates  to 
a  fraetion  of  eiirrent  scale  prices.  It  also  effects  great  savings 
in  time,  and  it  permits  the  use  of  mnch  finer  line  screen 
halftones — tip  to  133  screen  on  newsprint  and  other  coarse 
paper  stocks. 

Kenman  Process  Engravings  are  made  of  an  exclusive  film, 
and  printing  is  done  from  the  actual  film  itself  .  .  .  exactly 
the  same  as  with  any  standard  engraving.  Their  use  involves 
no  changes  of  any  kind  in  the  regular  letterpress  printing 
process,  and  requires  no  additional  equipment.  Any  engraver 
can  make  Kenman  engravings  with  his  present  equipment. 
In  fact,  the  process  is  so  simple  that  any  individual  or  print- 
shop  can  set  up  a  Kenman  Engraving  Prwess  plant  or  de¬ 
partment  quickly  and  at  very  little  eost.  The  only  investment 
rcipiired  is  for  necessary  supplies  and  materials. 

Publishers  and  large  scale  users,  who  wish  to  set  up  their 
own  Kenman  Process  engravings  departments,  may  purchase 
film  and  supplies  direct  from  the  company.  Small  users  can 
purchase  their  neeiled  engravings  from  Kenman  Proeess 
Engraving  Plants  which  the  company  is  now  establishing. 

Full  details  and  prices  are  available  on  request.  Persons 
interested  in  establishing  Kenman  Process  Engraving  Plants 
are  invited  to  write  without  obligations  for  our  franchise 
plan.  All  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


thoroughly 

tested 

Amon'i  the  many  who 
tcst«Ml  the  Kenman 
Process  Kngravines  arc 
the  Dallas  Sews: 

Houston  (Chronicle; 
(atizens  News,  Inc., 
piihlishers  of  10 
Texas  newspapers; 
S<nithwestern  Knpraving 
(Company  of  lli>iiston 
an<l  Fort  \X  orth; 

Elgin  (ioiirier-News; 
(Chicago  Herahl-American; 
an<l  others  ...  to  all  of 
whom  this  company  is 
imlehted  for  their 
splendid  cooperation. 


I  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

EIVGRAVIIVG  PROCESS  CORPORATIOIV 

E.  VAS  BIJREN  KT.,  CHICAIpO  ILI.. 
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\  \  It’s  no  joke  to  the  men  who  make 

I  I  brassieres  and  corsets — the  fact  that 

.  I  I  eligible  women  in  one  state  spend  a  mere 

•  I  I  SQf'  each  per  year  for  aids  to  uplift  and 

\  \  control,  while  in  another,  not  too  far  away, 

I  \  the  annual  per-women  investment  runs  to 

— I  33.17,  more  than  eight  times  as  much. 

—  Why?  It’s  hard  to  say.  Foundation  garments 

fit  some  cun  cs  to  perfection,  hut  their 
sales  pattern  is  something  else  again. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  fit  population  curves,  national  origins,  degree 
of  urbanity  or  any  conventional  yardstick. 

Foreign  as  corsets  may  he  to  your  business,  your  product  also  may 
face  variations  just  as  fantastic — variations  that  traditional 
advertising  methods  often  fail  to  match. 

That's  one  big  reason  why  so  many  national  advertisers  are 
turning  to  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  base  of  their  advertising 
strategy.  It  puts  pressure  on  markets  that  deserve  it — helps 
you  save  money  in  markets  that  don’t.  That’s  one  brand  of  figure- 
control  that’s  mighty  important  in  times  when  costs  are  high, 
competition  is  keen  and  when,  as  always. 


All  Business  Is  Local 


"  ^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  in  business  to  help  you 

moke  your  advertising  more  productive.  Coll  or  write  us  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17;  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
or  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Or  ask  for  your  copy  of  the  newly  revised  booklet,  "Services  Available  to  Advertisers." 

Sponsored  by  The  Canton  Repository  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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Do  you  know  these  facts  about  J  Microfilm 


Today,  more  than  1,500  U,  S.  newspapers  are  on  microfilm.  Every 
day,  more  people  who  use  newspapers  for  reference  are  using 
microfilm,  because  it  offers  what  they  need — extra  long  life, 
low  cost,  compactness,  convenience,  easy  availability  for  any 
period. 

And  if  you  are  filing  a  national  newspaper  for  reference,  it  will 
pay  you  to  select  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm,  because: 

The  New  York  Times  provides  complete  news  coverage,  more 
maps  and  charts,  more  full  texts  of  important  documents  and 
speeches  than  any  other  newspaper.  It’s  the  newspaper  of  record. 

The  Times  is  the  only  fully-indexed  newspaper  in  the  country. 
That’s  another  reason  why  it’s  the  most  valuable  reference 
newspaper  you  can  select. 

The  Times  microfilm  edition  reaches  you  faster  than  other 
microfilm  newspapers — in  10-day  units  less  than  five  days  after 
each  10-day  period. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is  the  economical,  practical 
way  to  file  this  indexed  newspaper  of  record.  A  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  starting  with  the  current  month,  is  only  $140  ($144  to 
Canada  and  overseas,  including  postage).  No  binding,  shelving 
or  storage  costs  with  microfilm. 

Send  us  a  letter  to  start  yOur  subscription  or  to  ask  any  questions 
you’d  like  answered. 


®lje  Jfetn  ijark  SimejJ  ON  MICROFILM 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Good  Ads  in  Any  Medium 
Sell  Goods,  Theme  of  4-A 


Television  Role  Viewed  in  Terms 
Of  Total  Advertising  Effort 


Several  hundred  admen  sat  as 
judges  at  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Opinion  this  week  and 
reserved  decision  after  a  score 
of  self-interested  witnesses  had 
testified. 

The  question  that  bothered 
the  judges  most  concerned  the 
effect  of  television  on  other  me¬ 
dia.  “Where  Do  We  Go  from 
Here?”  the  radio  and  television 
witnesses  were  asked  at  one 
panel  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
.\nnual  Conference  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  But  one  of  them 
raised  a  oertinent  question  him¬ 
self:  “Where  the  Hell  Are  We 
Now?” 

The  most  competent  spokes¬ 
men  in  the  advertising  business 
gave  the  summation,  telling  the 
court:  “All  media  are  comple¬ 
mentary:  good  advertising  in 
any  m^ium  sells  goods.” 

Cream  and  Whole  Milk  Medium 
Television  is  a  “cream  me¬ 
dium”  now.  said  one  of  its  chief 
salesmen,  but  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  a  “whole-milk  medium 
like  radio,”  o'^'ering  “true  na¬ 
tional  coverage.” 

A  representative  of  the  movie 
industry  cautioned  the  TV- 
casters:  “You’re  in  show  busi¬ 
ness  now:  vou  had  better  study 
the  box-office.” 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.ANPA,  accused  too  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion  of  spending  too  much  time 
trying  to  prove  that  one  medium 
is  file  most  effective  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts  under  all  conditions. 

Applause  followed  his  asser- 
tiori:  “If  we’d  put  the  same 
brain  and  the  same  dollars  into 
discovering  or  demonstrating 
when,  where  and  under  what 
conditions  each  medium  can  be 
most  effective,  the  client’s  sales 
would  soar,  and  so  would  his 
appropriation.” 

Stores  Can't  Rely  on  TV  Alone 
Under  cros.s-examination,  Mr. 
Barnes  was  asked  if  newspapers 
wouldn’t  be  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable,  as  the  key  local  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  when  TV  offers 
inarket  penetration,  low  adver¬ 
tising  cost,  plus  demonstration- 
in-the-home. 

Bureau  director  replied 
'bat  there  is  now  heavy  use  of 
'^vision  by  local  merchants 
aw  he  couldn’t  safely  say  when 
things  will  be  shaken  down,  but 
only  the  larger  stores  can  ever 


afford  television  and  most  of 
them  can't  rely  on  TV  alone.” 

The  advertising  manager  of 
the  Texas  Co. — Donald  W.  Stew¬ 
art — the  man  who  spends  as 
much  as  $42,000  for  one  Milton 
Berle  show  on  video — souncied 
the  warning  note  that  TV  costs 
may  force  a  sponsor  to  back  a 
program  only  26  weeks,  instead 
of  39,  in  order  to  have  funds  for 
advertising  in  other  media. 

Television’s  principal  advo¬ 
cate.  Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co., 
pointed  his  finger  at  a  roomful 
of  agency  executives  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  and  proclaimed 
that  TV  is  not  going  to  swallow 
some  of  the  measurement  tech¬ 
niques  “which  the  agencies 
forced  on  radio.”  TV,  he  said, 
will  be  interpreted  as  to  cost 
per  home  reached,  and  then  “it 
won’t  look  as  bad  as  it  does  now 
but  it  will  still  be  a  high  cost 
medium.” 

Other  fields  and  ideas  holding 
attention  at  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing: 

Forecast  for  1950 

Advertising  expenditures 
next  year  can  be  expected  to  re¬ 
main  fairly  well  stabilized  at  the 


1949  level,  if  the  national  in¬ 
come  stays  at  its  recently  stabil¬ 
ized  level.  This  depends  on  two 
central  trends — the  course  of 
prices  affecting  farm  income  and 
the  course  of  business  expendi¬ 
tures  for  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Agricultural  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  stable;  busi¬ 
ness  expenditures.  however, 
have  shown  a  noticeable  de¬ 
cline. 


Research 

Quantitative  aspects  of  mai- 
ket  research  have  reached  a 
high  degree  of  reliability.  Sam¬ 
pling  techniques  and  statistical 
methodology  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  We  are  weakest  in  the 
psychological  areas  of  quantita¬ 
tive  techniques — our  knowledge 
of  human  motivation.  Advertis¬ 
ing  plays  a  significant  role  as  a 
modifier  of  fundamental  human 
drives.  Accurate  measurements 
of  the  way  in  which  these  influ¬ 
ences  operate  on  the  individual 
within  our  culture,  is  the  major 
challenge  facing  social  science 
today  and  marketing  research 
in  the  future. 

Public  Relations 

Successful  public  relations  is 
a  24-hour-a-day  job,  365  days  a 
year.  Most  concerns  and  indus¬ 
tries  handle  their  public  rela¬ 
tions  on  a  sporadic,  hit-and-miss 


—  TESTIMONY  IN  AAAA  COURT  — 

An  Advertiser  Looks  at  TV  . . . 

By  Donald  W.  Stewart 

Advertising  Manager  of  Texas  Company 


In  the  near  future  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  big  one-hour  shows 
will  need  to  be  seen  more  than 
twice  a  month,  since  the  impact 
of  television  is  so  much  greater 
than  radio  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  expose  yourself  on  a 
week’.y  basis.  If  your  show  is 
good,  there  will  be  no  audience 
loss  because  there  is  a  one  week 
lapse  between  shows,.  If  this 
schedule  is  followed,  obviouly 
more  rehearsal  time  can  be 
given  to  each  program  and  in 
our  show  with  Milton  Berle, 
there  would  be  less  chance  of 
his  burning  out  too  soon.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  following  this  plan, 
you  could  be  on  26  times  all 
through  the  year. 

The  other  and  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  going  on 
this  basis  is  the  expense  in¬ 
volved.  It  will  be  very  hard  to 
justify  spending  as  much  as  $75,- 


000  every  week  for  39  weeks 
when  you  can  accomplish  the 
same  results  in  26  weeks  at  a 
saving  of  about  $1,000,000. 

There  is  also  another  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  plan  of  scheduling 
in  that  it  will  give  more  adver¬ 
tisers  a  chance  to  be  on  tele¬ 
vision.  Even  now  in  its  early 
stages,  most  of  the  air  time  has 
been  swallowed  up  and  unless 
a  bi-weekly  basis  is  adopted, 
many  advertisers  will  never  get 
a  crack  at  it. 

I  don’t  profess  to  have  any 
crystal  ball,  but  we  have  had 
a  little  experience  with  tele¬ 
vision,  and  if  advertisers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  using  maga¬ 
zines,  billboards,  newspapers, 
and  other  forms  of  media,  the 
only  sound  economical  move  is 
to  follow  this  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Gloria  Siemaa,  AAAA  reception¬ 
ist.  greets  AAAA  President  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Gamble. 

basis.  They  treat  this  matter  as 
a  sick  man  does  a  doctor.  Quite 
often  the  patient’s  ailment  is 
something  a  little  prevention 
could  have  taken  care  of  if  the 
proper  treatment  had  been  used 
before  the  patient  got  into  his 
death  throes. 

Industry  should  take  paid 
newspaper  space  when  impor¬ 
tant  issues  arise.  Too  often  the 
head  of  an  industry  thinks  his 
statement  is  the  hottest  news  of 
the  day.  But  he  forgets  that 
newspapers  have  to  appraise  his 
statement  in  the  light  of  other 
new's  developments.  Industry 
cannot  expect  the  newspapers  to 
do  its  full  public  relations  job. 

Advertising  agencies  must 
prepare  to  take  on  a  major  re¬ 
sponsibility — marketing  the  so¬ 
cial  significance  of  American  in¬ 
dustry. 

Merchandising 

Merchandising  is  a  function 
of  the  advertiser,  not  the  me¬ 
dium  or  agency:  don’t  let  him 
abdicate.  Media  and  agencies 
can  advise,  but  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  perform  a  func¬ 
tion  that  is  fundamental  to  the 
advertiser’s  operation. 

Merchandising  must  put  to 
work  the  marketing  knowledge 
gained  through  surveys;  other¬ 
wise  they  are  useless. 

Merchandising  activity  must 
proceed  from  top  to  bottom 
through  the  distribution  struc¬ 
ture.  to  the  mass  market,  and 
not  horizontally.  The  mass 
market  is  here  to  stay,  although 
many  advertisers  show,  in  their 
selling  activities,  that  they  do 
not  believe  it.  Those  who  com¬ 
plain  of  "high  break-even 
points"  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
that  is  what  has  given  us  the 
mass  market — high  wages,  high 
living  standards,  etc.  And  vol¬ 
ume  sales  are  necessary  to  make 
the  high  break-even  pioint  pos¬ 
sible  to  live  with. 

Advertising,  like  business,  is 
local,  and  must  therefore  be 
backed  locally  by  display  and 
other  merchandising  promotion. 
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—  TESTIMONY  IN  AAAA  COURT  — 

How  TV  Affects  Newspapers  . . . 

By  Harold  S.  Barnes 

Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 

Predicting  the  effect  of  tele-  newspapers  are  bought  solely 
vision  on  newspapers  is  a  rather  for  entertainment, 
ticklish  undertaking  at  best.  It  Without  minimizing  their  en- 
is  made  still  more  ticklish  by  tainment  value  in  the  slightest,  I 
the  fact  that  of  the  70  television  think  you’ll  agree  that  that  is 
stations  now  in  operation,  22  are  not  their  sole  attraction, 
owned  or  controlled  by  news-  People  buy  newspapers  for 
paj^rs— my  bosses.  Also  by  the  other  and  still  more  compelling 
fact  that  newspapers  receive  reasons.  And  the  most  power- 
^ry  substantial  revenue  from  reason  of  all  is  the  local 
the  ^vertising  of  television  sets  news — the  fire  down  the  block. 


Arthur  Pryor,  Jr., 
vicepresident  in 
charge  oi  radio 
at  BBD&O,  goes 
over  his  program 
ior  AAAA 
session  on 
"Where  Do  We^ 
Go  from  Here?" 


— and  television  programs. 


the  local  high  school  team’s 


When  it  appeared  on  the  hori-  football  victory — who  attended 
zon,  radio,  too,  was  a  new  and  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  —  who 
revolutionary  and  breath-taking  spoke  at  the  Rotary  Club — who 
medium.  It  too,  was  going  to  was  born,  who  got  married,  who 
change  the  entire  complexion  died.  News  that  no  other  me¬ 
at  advertising.  However,  we  dium  —  including  television  —  is 
find  that  in  the  period  1928-1948:  equipped  to  provide  in  such  full 
Weekday  newspaper  circula-  measure, 
tion  has  risen  from  38  million  to  .Also  local  advertising  is  very 
52  mi. lion— Sunday  from  nearly  vital  news  indeed. 

26  to  46  million.  ( During  that  .  Incidentally,  an  evening  paper 
period,  weekday  circulation  has  ^  ihe  only  paper  published  in 
increased  32%  faster  than  popu-  1.123  cities, 
iation.  Sunday  circulation  72%  If  you  own  a  television  set. 


Measurement  of  Effectiveness . . , 

By  Mark  Wiseman 

Advertising  Consultant 

In  any  discussion  of  the  value  us  within  these  limits.  They 
of  readership  reports  —  to  be  not  only  tell  us  that  there  are 
specific,  via  the  noting  and  differences  in  the  power  of  vari- 


technique  —  the 


ous  advertisements  to  attract 


iation.  Sunday  cir*culation*^72%  own  a  television  set,  question  to  be  answered  is  reader-attention  and  impel  read- 

foster.)  In  1948,  newspapers  you’,1  have  to  choose  tonight  “What  is  their  primary  func-  Jf“\h«|ydifferen?es%nui 

scored  their  third  successive  all-  say,  between  Armchair  Detective  tion?  tent  ot  inese  aiiierences.  unm 

time  high  in  national  revenue  and  Television  Theatre  for  the  Let’s  answer  this  right  away,  we  had  such  reports,  we  had  no 
In  view  of  this  it  would  seem  simple  reason  that  they’re  on  Their  primary  function  is  to  information  of  this  sort  what- 
to  me  unwarranted  to  be  cith^  the  air  at  the  same  time.  tell  us,  as  accurately  as  a  small  ever  about  general  advertis^ 

too  optimistic  about  television  But  newspapers — in  common  cross-section  sample  can  do  it.  ment  those  which  contained 

on  the  one  hand  or  too  gloomy  with  other  printed  media — don’t  what  percentage  of  readers  re-  no  coupon,  ^  offer,  no  impul- 
about  the  future  of  other  media  suffer  from  this  porticular  limi-  member  having  seen  our  adver-  sion  to  imm^iate,  tangible  ac- 
In  m7oSn  excelli^^  OD-  Nation.  tisements.  and  to  what  extent  tion.  So  the  reports  becarne 

timism  and  exc^4ive  Dei'imism  If  the  tired  businessman  or  they  have  read  the  contents  tremendously  important  by  fill- 
sprin®  from  the  same  foLacv _  busy  housewife  can’t  get  around  But  they  can  be  made  to  tell  mg  an  enormous  gap  in  our 


'What  is  their  primary  func 


ing,  but  they  indicate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  differences.  Until 


time  high  in  national  revenue.  a'la  Television  Theatre  for  the 
In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  simple  reason  that  they’re  on 
to  me  unwarranted  to  be  cither  fhe  air  at  the  same  time, 
too  optimistic  about  television  .But  newspapers — in  common 


timism  and  excessive  pessimism  fhe  tired  businessman  or  tney  nave  read  me  conienis 

spring  from  the  same  foLacy _  busy  housewife  can’t  get  around  But  they  can  be  made  to  tell 

the  assumption  of  a  static  sei  of  1°  fhe  evening  paper  until  10  us  much  more  than  this.  They 

conditions  Thp  a«iimntinn  p  m.  it’s  still  there  intact — not  can  tell  us  how  to  get  more 


knowledge. 

Until  we  find  some  better  and 


conditions.  The  assumption  P  s  still  there  intact— not  can  tell  us  now  lo  get  more  wc  ....u  auu  c 

that  the  only  way  one  medium  a  single  news  story,  not  a  single  of  the  kinds  of  readers  we  want,  more  accurate  method  of  ^ 


can  progress  is  at  the  expense  ad  has  disappeared  with  the 


of  other  media.  p-r.ssage  of  time. 

To  make  consumption  balance  I  9®^  ^  .1*®  .wn 
production,  it  seems  almost  in-  opinion  televisioi 


A  great  many  conscientious  covering  primary  reader-re-  | 
and  expert  research  people  have  sponse  to  general  advertising. 


I  cou'd  be  wrong,  but  in  my  found  a  consistency  of  pattern  lets  use  what  we  have  to  the 
linion  television  needn’t  keep  in  the  figures  which  has  con-  best  of  our  ability. 


dispensable  that  total  advertis-  the  ne 
ing  expenditures  be  increased. 

To  reach  or  maintain  that  bal-  .  “P. 
ance  we  may  need  the  power  of  •otellij 
television  plus  the  present  power  gootly 
of  ail  other  media  combined.  - 

There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  _ 
widespread  belief  that  because 
evening  television  programs 
draw  the  biggest  audiences,  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  will  suffer  B 

more  than  morning  papers. 

That  belief  is  apparently 
based,  in  turn,  on  the  belief  that  „ 


the  newspaper  publishers  awake 
nights  —  provided  they  are 
bought  intelligently  and  sold 
intelligently  and  used  intelli- 


vinced  them  that  the  reporl 
reflect  reader  behavior  accu 


By  the  use  of  simple,  an¬ 
alytical  methods,  we  can  dis- 


rately  enough  to  make  the:n  cover  what  kinds  of  advertise- 


useful  within  limits. 


ments  men  and  women  like  and 


Let’s  see  what  the  figures  tell  dislike  to  look  at  and  read.  By 
_  breaking  down  adequate  sam- 


INDEX 


pies  of  advertisements  having 

Improving  Ads'  Appearance  .  .  .  we  can  discover  the  same  kind 

*  of  information  about  individual 

n,,  advertisement  elements— for- 

By  Ben  Dalgm  illustrations,  headUnes, 

Director  of  Art  and  Reproduction,  New  York  Times  even  typography.  By  further 

breaking  down  our  samples,  we 

One  of  my  most  satisfying  ex-  printing  material.  Report  No.  3  can  discover  a  great  deal  about 
periences  has  been  my  work  on  packaging  and  mailing  will  the  effect  upon  readers  exerted 
with  advertising  agency  men  on  be  prints  soon  and  you  will  by  characteristics  of  these  ele- 
the  Joint  Mechanical  Commit-  find  it  just  as  effective  as  the  ments — the  size  and  content  of 


Advertising  Survey  .  14  tee.  Never  have  I  met  a  more  two  preceding  reports 


ments — the  size  and  content  of 
pictures,  the  content,  verbal 


Among  Ad  Folk  60  enthusiastic  group,  wherein  each  When  Report  No.  1  was  sent  form,  length,  and  type-size.  , 

Book  Review  . 52  rnember  is  ready  to  give  his  out,  the  enthusiastic  response  Among  the  problems  that  fact  | 

Briaht  iriana  .  <19  whole-hearted,  unreserved  co-  from  all  directions  was  tremen-  agencies  which  use  readership ' 

taeas .  _ _ a.: _ _ l  _  _  _ ^^^4^  m/\of  im- 


Campaigns  &  Accounts .  14 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  54 

Editorial  .  3G 

Equipment  Review  42 

Journalism  Education  53 

Obituaries  .  64 


operation  to  the  goal  of  better-  dous  —  far  greater  than  we 
ing  newspaper  printing.  could  have  anticipated.  15,000  portant  and  difficult  is  the  trans- 

Let  it  be  recorded  here,  to  copies  were  distributed  and  we  Iation  and  transmission  of  the 

the  credit  of  the  4  A’s,  that  your  were  flooded  with  several  hun-  findings  to  the  copy,  art  and 

representatives  on  this  Commit-  dred  laudatory  letters  from  contact  groups, 

tee  have  met  with  the  ANPA  all  over  the  country  and  from  The  fault  can’t  be  nxw 
representatives  in  a  most  friend-  abroad,  from  newspapes,  adver-  wholly  upon  the  research 

ly  and  cordial  atmosphere,  and  tisers,  agencies,  engravers,  ar-  people.  The  fault  is  often 


reports,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  difficult  is  the  trans¬ 


fault  can’t  be  fixed 
upon  the  research 


Photography  .  58 

Promotion  .  32 

Radio  and  Television .  28 

Short  Takes  .  20 

Syndicates  .  40 


35  the  good  relationship  that  they  tists,  schools,  etc.  More  recently 


have  built  between  the  adver-  we  sent  out  Report  No.  2  and 


people.  The  fault  is  often 
caused  by  management’s  nus- 
understanding  of  the  signifi- 


tising  agencies  and  the  newspa-  the  comments  about  this  report  cance  of  the  findings.  Some- 


pers  cannot  help  but  reflect  to  are  now  coming  in.  From  all 
the  advantage  of  our  mutual  cli-  indications  its  reception  is  just 
ents,  the  advertisers  who  use  our  as  enthusiastic  as  that  from  the 


copyright  and  the  date  of  issue. 


first. 

The  gains  we  are  making  end 
the  improvements  that  we  still 


times,  too,  it  comes  from  hos¬ 
tility  among  the  creative  grou^. 
which  is  also  caused  by  mis¬ 
understanding.  But,  in  the  eiw 
the  burden  of  responsibility  hes 
with  the  research  people,  bej 


medium.  first.  understanding.  But,  in  the  eiw 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  You  know  from  your  own  ex-  The  gains  we  are  making  and  the  burden  of  responsibility  ^ 
publication  may  be  reproduced  perience  and  from  your  own  ex-  the  improvements  that  we  still  with  the  research  people,  bej 

provided  acknowledgement  i«  amination,  the  quality  of  the  have  to  make  require  the  com-  cause  they  handle  the 

made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  contents  of  Report  No.  1  on  the  plete  understanding  and  coop-  and  they  are  better 

copyright  and  the  date  of  issue,  preparation  of  copy,  and  of  Re-  eration  of  the  advertising  agen-  than  anyone  else  to  understano 

_____________________  port  No.  2  on  the  preparation  of  cies  and  the  newspapers.  its  value. 


aiiu  uicy  aic 

than  anyone  else  to  understana 
its  value. 
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—  TESTIMONY  IN  AAAA  COURT  — 


Editor  Recommends 
Fulltime  PR  Effort 


By  Lee  B.  Wood 

Executive  Editor.  New  York  World-Telegram 


Despite  the  fact  that  this 
country  has  had  public  relations 
in  industry,  business  and  unions 
for  a  good  many  years,  we  still 
have  much  to  learn  about  the 
subject.  Actually,  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  in  its  infancy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  it 
is  a  growing  infant. 

It  has  been  my  observation 
that  most  concerns  and  indus¬ 
tries  handle  their  public  rela¬ 
tions  on  a  sporadic,  hit-and-miss 
basis.  They  think  they  have  a 
program,  but  have  they? 

In  my  opinion,  successful  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  a  24  hour  a  day 
job  and  365  days  a  year. 

A  good  many  concerns  treat 
this  matter  as  a  sick  man  does 
a  doctor.  When  a  person  is 
well,  he  doesn’t  feel  the  need  of 
a  physician.  But,  let  him  get 
some  ailment  and  he  wants  a 
whole  flock  of  them,  and  quick. 
Quite  often  his  ailment  is  some¬ 
thing  a  little  prevention  could 
have  taken  care  of  if  the  proper 
treatment  had  been  used  before 
the  patient  got  into  his  death 
throes. 

Many  concerns  treat  public 
relations  as  a  step  child.  They 
fail  to  regard  it  as  an  all- 
important  and  major  function 
of  their  organization.  Instead 
of  selecting  a  competent  public 
relations  counsellor  or  firm  to 
handle  this  type  work  day  in 
and  day  out,  certain  industries 
too  often  let  the  linal  decision 
on  public  relations  rest  with  the 
legal  counsel  of  the  firm.  I 
firmly  believe  that  lawyers  are 
a  poor  second  to  competent  and 
experienced  public  relations 
men  and  women. 

Of  course,  there  are  some 
rompanies  that  fully  realize  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  And  when  I  speak 
of  public  relations,  I  am  not 
limiting  them  to  getting  the 
company’s  position  before  the 
public  in  news  articles,  which 
come  in  the  form  of  stuffy  and 
unimaginative  statements,  after 
^ething  has  happened  whether 
it  be  an  anti-trust  suit,  a  strike, 
dividend  notices  or  any  of  the 
nany  things  that  enter  into  the 
picture  of  large  industry.  De¬ 
veloping  background  material 
and  getting  this  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  through  this  media 
to  the  public  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance. 

Too  often  the  head  of  an  in- 
"^{■y  thinks  his  statement  is 
tae  hottest  news  of  the  day  It 
probably  is  to  him.  But  he  for- 
Sets  that  newspapers  have  to 
his  statement  in  the 
rrpit  of  other  news  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  moment.  Conse- 
Quently,  a  newspaper  might 
Pye  the  statement  a  half- 
colunm  or  even  less  and  still 
“y?*'  ^the  news  worth  of  the 
subject  adequately.  But  this 
^  would  still  fall  short  of 
"mat  was  needed  from  a  public 


relations  standpoint  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  company. 

What  an  industry  should  do  in 
that  case  is  take  paid  news¬ 
paper  space  to  tell  its  story. 
Industry  cannot  expect  the 
newspapers  to  do  its  full  public 
relations  job.  After  all,  we  in 
the  newspaper  business  gauge 
our  coverage  on  reader  interest. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of 
recent  use  of  newspaper  space 
for  this  purpose  was  shown  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company  after  the  government 
had  filed  an  anti-trust  suit  to 
break  up  the  A&P. 

But  the  A&P  did  not  stop 
with  the  paid  advertising  space. 
It  used  direct  by  mail,  among 
other  methods,  to  get  its  story 
to  the  reading  public. 

Last  week,  I  happened  to  be 
at  the  Eastern  States  Fair  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  A&P 
had  an  exhibit  there  and  one 
thing  boldly  displayed  in  that 
exhibit  was  a  broadside,  blown 
up  into  easily  read  proportions, 
of  the  ads  that  the  A&P  car¬ 
ried  in  the  newspapers.  In 
other  words,  the  A&P  w-as  do¬ 
ing  something  to  get  its  story 
to  the  public — its  final  judge. 

There  is  quite  a  tendency 
nowadays  to  have  public  rela¬ 
tions  handled  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  that’s  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  account  of  the 
industry. 

I  have  always  challenged 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  advertising  agency  also 
represent  the  particular  con¬ 
cern  in  its  public  relations.  My 
feeling  is  that  it  is  better  to 
divorce  the  two.  Although 
there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  relations  division  should 
not  have  any  or  all  of  anything 
the  agency  may  have  learned. 

I  view  this  from  the  chair 
of  a  newspaper  editor.  When 
a  representative  from  an  adver¬ 


The  topic  for  discussion  is  Public  Relations  and  the  group  includes: 
Left  to  right — Samuel  D.  Fuson,  vicepresident  of  Kudner  Agency; 
William  Maloney,  publicity  director  of  BBD&O;  Lee  B.  Wood,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram."  Gordon  E.  Hyde, 
president  of  Federol  Advertising  Agency;  and  Edward  F.  Thomas, 
vicepresident  of  Geyer.  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc. 


tising  agency  comes  to  see  me 
about  something  we  printed  or 
did  not  print,  he  runs  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  bringing  in  the  over¬ 
hanging  threat  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account. 

As  you  know,  newspapers 
like  to  feel  their  advertising 
and  editorial  departments  are 
inviolably  separate.  And  on 
most  papers  they  are.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you  that  no  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  can  afford  to 
have  the  least  bit  of  suspicion 
cast  against  it  that  its  editorial 
columns  are  influenced  by  its 
advertisers.  I  will  say,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion.  that  it  is  rare  when  some 
inexperienced  and  ill-advised 
person  threatens  to  withdraw 
advertising  because  of  some¬ 
thing  the  paper  has  published. 
When  you  buy  space  in  a  news¬ 
paper  you  are  purchasing  what 
our  advertising  columns  can 
produce  for  you.  You  are  not 
buying  our  editorial  policy  or 
getting  so  much  free  news  space 
thrown  in. 

There  is  a  need  today  for 
sound  public  relations  counsel. 
It  is  a  job  that  calls  for  per¬ 
sonality,  integrity,  experience 
and  a  willingness  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  industry 
so  that  when  speaking  as  a 
representative  of  that  industry, 
the  public  relations  counsel  can 
speak  with  authority  and  be 
convincing.  Further  than  that, 
I  think  public  relations  counsel¬ 


lors  have  a  selling  job  to  do 
or  better,  you  might  say,  an 
educational  job.  "Hiat  is,  the 
education  of  industry  to  the 
needs  of  good  sound  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Too  many  industries  are  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  public  re¬ 
lations  is  considerably  more 
than  sending  a  release. 

My  idea  of  a  public  relations 
counsel  is  one  who  knows  per¬ 
sonally  the  editors,  managing 
editors  and  city  editors,  not 
only  of  the  newspapers  in  his 
area  but  those  persons  on  as 
many  other  newspapers  as  he 
has  the  time  and  occasion  to 
make  acquaintance  with. 

It  is  much  easier  if  you  know 
a  person  and  can  take  down 
the  phone  and  tell  him  about  a 
story  that  is  coming  up  than 
it  is  if  you  have  to  go  in  cold. 
If  a  public  relations  man  can 
place  before  the  proper  persons 
on  the  newspaper  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  case  that  is  going 
to  break,  that  newspaper  is  able 
to  handle  the  news  article  with 
more  intelligence  in  appraising 
its  worth  than  if  it  comes 
pounding  over  the  United  Press 
or  AP  wires  as  a  spot  break. 

An  example  of  this  technique 
came  recently  in  the  General 
Electric  case.  Newspapers  did 
not  have  to  wait  days  while 
lawyers  and  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  debated  a  statement  in 
answer  to  the  government.  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson,  head  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  was  ready  with  his 
answer  when  the  story  broke. 

In  your  profession,  you  should 
employ  the  technique  of  the 
individual  approach.  You  are 
simply  spelling  out  your  story 
as  you  would  tell  it  to  another 
person.  The  only  difference  is 
that  you  are  trying  to  convince 
millions  and  of  course,  you  have 
to  do  this  through  various 
media.  But  in  any  event  your 
method  should  be  the  same. 
You  should  employ  a  homey 
person  -  to  -  person  technique. 
Your  language  should  not  be 
so  high  flown  that  the  average 
person  fails  to  understand  it. 
If  you  use  simple  language,  if 
you  use  readily  understood  ar¬ 
guments,  half  of  your  battle 
with  public  relations  is  won . . .” 

_  .......  ,  AS  TO  THE  OUTLOOK 

Two  agency  men  wait  for  AAAA  sessions  on  radio  and  tele-  More  testimony  from  the  High 
vision:  Left,  P.  P.  Bowles,  director  of  radio-TV  copy  for  Doherty.  Court  of  Advertising  Opinion  fol- 
Cliiiord  &  Shenfield;  nght  Rodney  O.  Albright  TV  prduction*  lows  on  page  8. 
same  agency. 
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—  TESTIMONY  IN  AAAA  COURT  — 

Prospects  for  Income 
Advertising  in  1950 

By  Louis  H.  Bean 

Economist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  key  to  the  outlook  for 
1950  advertising  expenditures 
lies  in  the  probable  course  of 
national  income  and  national 
purchasing  power.  As  a  general 
rule,  as  farm  income  goes,  so 
goes  the  value  of  advertising  in 
rural  papers  and  magazines,  and 
as  non-farm  income  goes,  so 
goes  the  value  of  metropolitan 
advertising. 

The  decline  in  farm  income 
during  the  past  year  has 
amounted  to  about  10 9r.  The 
present  pressure  of  supplies  on 
prices  is  likely  to  continue  into 
the  immediate  future,  but  the 
farm  price  support  programs  as¬ 
sure  the  farmers  and  the  na¬ 
tion's  business  against  another 
decline  over  the  next  12  months 
as  great  as  that  of  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  Farm  cash  income 
in  1950  should  be  only  mod¬ 
erately  lower  than  in  1949. 

The  outlook  for  expenditures 
for  rural  advertising  is  some¬ 
what  better  than  the  outlook 
for  farm  cash  income.  This  is 
because  current  expenditures 
for  advertising  depend  not  only 
on  the  current  year’s  farm  in¬ 
come  situation,  but  also  on  the 
previous  year’s  income  as  well. 

The  general  level  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  which  determines  the 
total  of  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures.  both  farm  and  non-farm, 
has  been  remarkably  stable  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  spite  of  the 
noticeable  decline  in  prices 
(chiefly  agricultural)  and  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  which  reached  a 
peak  of  270  billion  dollars  (an¬ 
nual  rate)  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1948  has  currently  been  stabil¬ 
ized  at  about  256  billion  dollars. 

Responding  to  this  rise  in  na¬ 
tional  income  to  a  peak  by  the 
end  of  1948,  the  total  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  in  1948  rose 


Saint  or  Sinner? 

By  Edward  F.  Thomas 
P.  R.  Director, 

Geyer.  Newell  &  Ganger 
There  are  some  people  who 
regard  public  relations  as  a 
“saint”  and  some  who  think  it 
is  a  “sinner.”  Most  of  those 
who  look  upon  it  in  its  angelic 
role  are  counted  among  its  prac¬ 
titioners.  RTost  of  those  who 
consider  it  as  the  devil  s  advo¬ 
cate  are  among  those  who  mis 
use  or  misunderstand  it. 

Public  relations  today  is  a 
new  concept  and  body  of  tech¬ 
nique  that  has  grown  up  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  help  business  to 
serve  the  public  better. 

It  suffers  most  fj'om  those 
who  think  they  know  too  much 
or  too  little  about  it. 

Business  generally  has  been 
growing  increasingly  aware  that 
public  relations  can  play  a  use¬ 
ful  role  in  winning  friends  and 
influencing  people. 


to  three  times  the  amount  in 
1939.  The  moderate  decline  in 
national  income  since  the  last 
quarter  of  1949  has  checked  this 
advance  and  has  kept  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  so  far  this  year 
at  about  the  1948  level. 

In  the  face  of  domestic  ten¬ 
sions  and  international  develop¬ 
ments.  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
indicate  a  soecific  forecast  of 
business  conditions  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  1950.  These  considera¬ 
tions  aside,  the  total  of  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  fairly  well 
stabilized  at  the  1949  level,  if 
we  could  assume  that  the  na¬ 
tional  income  will  not  recede 
further  from  its  recently  stabil¬ 
ized  level.  With  1950  business 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  also  farm  income 
stabilized,  say,  at  about  90%  of 
1949  expenditures,  the  resulting 
or  accompanying  national  in¬ 
come  would  tend  to  sustain  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  close  to 
the  1948-49  level. 

A  Few  Predictions 

By  A.  C.  Nielsen 

President.  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

I’ll  go  out  on  a  limb  to  the 
extent  of  making  a  few  predic¬ 
tions  (for  1950) — but  I’ll  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  predictions  of 
types  which  are  soundly  but¬ 
tressed  with  facts. 

Prediction  No.  1 — You  must 
face  the  probability  of  increased 
government  interference  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  want  to  urge  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  resist  such  interference 
with  every  resource  at  your 
command — for  I  can  tell  you 
definitely,  based  on  first-hand 
experiences  in  serving  our 
clients  in  United  Kingdom,  that 
government  interference  in  busi¬ 
ness  creates  a  perfectly  amazing 
mass  of  obstacles  which  can  be 
more  frustrating  than  mere 
words  can  describe. 

Prediction  No.  2 — We  are  en¬ 
tering  a  period  of  intensified 
competition.  This  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  current  economic 
trends. 

I  suggest  that  you  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  act — both  offensively 
and  defensively — in  respect  to 
international  competition,  for 
there  is  increasing  world-wide 
recognition  of  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  accelerating  trade  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

Prediction  No.  3 — You  will 
see  a  continued  widening  of  the 
channels  of  distribution  used  for 
each  type  of  goods.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that,  as  a  manufacturer 
encounters  increased  competi¬ 
tion,  he  will  seek  retail  outlets 
of  types  not  preyiously  used. 

Likewise  the  retailer,  faced 
with  declining  volume,  will  be 
receptive  to  proposals  that  he 
stock  new  types  of  goods. 

Prediction  No.  4— There  will 


John  B.  Flack, 
president  of  the 
Flack  Agency  of 
Syracuse, 
registers  with 
Arlene  MaxwelL 
AAAA  Secretary, 
for  one  of  the 
agency  sessions. 


be  continued  and  substantial 
growth  of  what  we  call  “con¬ 
venience  items.”  i.e.,  products 
which  save  time  or  annoyance 
for  the  consumer.  These  results 
may  be  achieved  by  the  product 
itself  ( as  in  the  case  of  pre¬ 
pared  pie  fillings)  or  by  the 
package  design  ( as  in  the  case 
of  the  handy  squeeze  bags  of 
margarine). 

Prediction  No.  5 — You  will  see 
.some  rapid  and  important  shifts 
in  advertising  media. 

You  have  witnessed  the  amaz¬ 
ing  growth  of  radio.  Now  it 
seems  inevitable  that  you  will 
see  an  equally  spectacular 
growth  for  television  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

The  danger  to  you.  as  I  see  it, 
is  not  so  much  that  you  may 
overlook  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  by  television  as  that  you 
mav  turn  your  backs  on  radio 
without  justification. 

Prediction  No.  6 — You  will 
face  a  continuing  problem  of 
minimizing  the  advertising 
waste,  and  the  lost  sales,  which 
result  from  inadequate  retail 
distribution  of  your  brands. 

Prediction  No.  7 — You  will 
have  an  unusual  and  increas¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the 
tendency  of  retailers  to  increase 
♦heir  own  advertising  of  your 
brands. 

Prediction  No.  8 — The  imme¬ 
diate  future  will  see  increased 
use  of  what  might  be  called 
“shot -in -the -arm”  merchandis¬ 
ing  tactics.  I  refer  to  such 
methods  as  (a)  Premiums:  (b) 
one-cent  sales:  (c)  combination 
offers  or  “factory  packs.” 

Prediction  No.  9 — We  will  see 
considerable  price  cutting.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance,  to  agency  men.  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  make  price  cuts  in 
ways  that  will  achieye  the  de¬ 
sired  results.  Price  cutting  is 
hazardous  business,  and  it  is 
easy  to  miss  the,  arch  completely 
and  fritter  away  the  entire 
profit  margin  of  the  advertiser. 

Prediction  No.  10  ( my  final 
and  most  important  one) — 
There  will  be  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  need  and  respect  for  facts 
as  a  working  tool  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  marketing  or 
advertising — whether  he  be  an 


advertiser  or  agency  man. 

This  prediction  is  based  not 
only  on  the  phenomenal  growth 
enjoyed,  to  date,  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  marketing  research,  but 
also  on  the  fact  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced  from  now  on  is 
such  as  to  create  special  need 
for  facts  as  an  aid  to  their  solu¬ 
tion. 

For  example: 

( 1 )  Facts  on  advertising  me¬ 
dia. 

( 2 )  Facts  to  aid  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  timing  and  etTective  appli¬ 
cation  of  various  advertising 
and  merchandising  tactics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  all-important  prob¬ 
lems  of  pricing. 

(3)  Facts  to  aid  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  advertising  budgets. 

( 4 )  Facts  to  protect  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  his  agency,  against 
unjustified  curtailment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  due  to  frightening  de¬ 
clines  in  factory  sales. 

The  current  high  rate  of  sav¬ 
ing  is  an  obvious  challenge  to 
advertising  men,  for  it  means 
that  the  consumer  buying  power 
exists.  The  money  is  there,  and 
it  is  up  to  you  to  devise  sales 
messages  that  will  bring  in  the 
orders. 


Marketing  Social 
Significance 
By  Gordon  E.  Hyde 
President, 

Federal  Advertising  Agency  , 
The  advertising  agency  must  j 
prepare  to  take  on  the  major 
responsibility  of  the  coming 
quarter-century — marketing  the 
social  significance  of  American 
industry.  , 

Serving  as  the  good  right  arm  , 
of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
advertising  has  sold  the  eco¬ 
nomic  product  of  Americas  in¬ 
dustry. 

American  industry  —  the 
clients  of  the  advertising  agency 
business — cannot  live  by  sales 
of  goods  alone  in  the  coming 
years.  It  must  sell  its  other 
values  as  well — its  services  to 
our  economic  system:  its  vj™ 
role  in  a  free  nation;  its  3®“*^  ' 
to  provide  jobs  and  tools  to  the 
nation:  its  constant  struggle  to 
widen  the  horizons  of  the  na¬ 
tion 
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Circulators  Give  Views 
On  Time  Change  Proposal 

Several  Maintain  Such  a  Move 
Would  Make  ABC  a  Governing  Body 


The  proposal  to  change 
■Morning,"  "Evening"  and  “All 
Day”  definitions  in  the  rules  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  as  revealed  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  Sept.  24,  is  being 
discussed  widely  and  thorough¬ 
ly  among  circulators. 

A  full  airing  of  the  plan, 
aimed  chiefly  at  moving  "Morn¬ 
ing”  press  starting  time  from 
6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  publication  date,  is  ex¬ 
pect^  at  the  ABC  membership 
meeting  in  Chicago  Oct.  20-21. 

Definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  meeting  of 
newspaper  representatives  on 
Oct.  19.  from  9  a  m.  until  4  p.m. 
at  the  Drake  Hotel,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  F.  Jae.  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
He  said  all  publishers,  circula¬ 
tion  or  business  office  executives 
will  be  welcome. 

Present  Times  ‘Most  Equitable' 

Mr.  Jae  aLso  stated: 

"The  proposal  to  limit  pro¬ 
duction  hours  of  all  newspapers 
under  an  amendment  of  ABC 
rules  as  disclosed  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  Sept.  2  met  a 
storm  of  protest  from  affected 
small  and  large  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  present  hours —  6 
am.  to  9  p.m.  for  evening  pa¬ 
pers  and  6  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  for 
morning  papers — are.  generally, 
the  most  equitable  for  all  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Limitation  of  equipment,  pro¬ 
duction  renuirements,  transFKjr- 
tation  facilities,  and  numerous 
other  factors  were  quoted  as 
.specific  reasons  for  no  curtail¬ 
ment  or  change  being  in  order 
at  present. 

“The  fact  that  all  editions  of 
member  papers  are  clearly  set 
out  and  classified  as  to  their 
field  of  distribution,  whether 
they  are  published  all  day, 
morning,  or  evening,  through  re¬ 
cent  clarification  of  report  forms 
was  pointed  out,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  as  between  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  publisher’s  prerogative  to 
print  his  newspaper  or  newspa¬ 
pers  when  he  sees  fit  to  do  so 
and  the  anoarent  misconception 
of  the  Rules  of  Classification  or 
Designation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  .seek  to  change  them  was 
emphasized. 

"Chaoter  C.  Article  1,  Section 
2  was  designed  and  approved  to 
classify  newspapers  and  to  per¬ 
mit  standardization  of  ABC  re¬ 
ports,  but  should  not  be  con- 
s^ed  to  have  been  set  up  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  publication 
lime  of  any  newspaper.” 

Louis  J.  Ho'’'man,  business 
^nager  of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Star-Times,  reiterated  that  the 
proposed  rule  changes,  as 
published  in  E&P,  ( Sept.  24, 
page  6),  were  tentative  and  de¬ 


clined  to  comment  any  further. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  E&P  this  week,  several 
leading  circulation  men  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views,  as  follows: 

A  Flurry,  Not  a  Tempest 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers: 

"The  present  ABC  newspa¬ 
per  designation  rule  has  been 
satisfactory  generally,  still  ap¬ 
pears  adequate  to  protect  all 
publishers’  interests,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  complete  information  to 
advertisers. 

“Forthright  discussion  by  any 
dissatisfied  publisher  with  the 
Managing  Director  or  newspa¬ 
per  board  members  either 
would  resolve  the  differences 
or  point  up  presently  undis- 
c  os^  inequities.  No  good  rea¬ 
son  has  been  presented  to  my 
knowledge  to  justify  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  changing  publi¬ 
cation  hours  in  effect  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  many  years.  I  am 
confident  wise  heads  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  flurry  from  appearing 
as  a  tempest.” 

Not  Proper  ABC  Function 

E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press: 

“Both  as  an  individual  mem¬ 
ber  and  as  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  I  have  consistently  held 
that  it  is  not  a  proper  function 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  through  its  By  Laws  or 
rules  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  publication 
hours  of  any  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  or  Sunday.  Operat¬ 
ing  po.icy  decisions  are  the  pre- 
rog'ative  of  individual  publish¬ 
ers. 

“Conditions  governing  neces¬ 
sary  starting  time  of  editions 
vary  much  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  in  cities  of  different  size 
and  often  among  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  same  city.  Press 
starts  are  often  determined  by 
train  schedules,  production  limi¬ 
tations  or  production  require¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
unfeasible  to  draft  any  general 
ru  e  limiting  time  of  ^itions 
which  could  be  applied  equit¬ 
ably  across  the  board.  What 
would  please  one  publisher 
would  conceivably  penalize  an¬ 
other. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau,  originally  conceived 
as  such,  should  remain  an  audit¬ 
ing  and  reporting  organization 
and  not  a  policy  making  one. 

"The  Bureau  should  not  tell 
the  publisher  what  he  can  or 
cannot  do  but  to  report  with 
the  greatest  possib.e  clarity 
what  he  does  do.  Space  buyers 
then  may  evaluate  conditions, 
and  circulation  coverage  as  their 
particular  needs  may  require 
and  make  their  judgments  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

"The  present  rules  covering 


morning,  evening  and  All  Day 
newspapers  ( Chapter  C.  Art.  I. 
Section  2)  were  adopted  after  a 
great  deal  of  investigation  and 
careful  consideration.  It  is  non- 
restrictive.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
entire. y  adequate  and  neither 
favors  or  penalizes  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  gives  the  publisher  the 
sole  prerogative  of  designating 
his  paper  as  morning,  evening  or 
All  Day.  He  reports  for  each 
edition,  the  starting  time,  the 
date  printed,  the  date  of  issue, 
total  copies  printed,  percentage 
distributed  in  the  City,  Retail 
Trading  Zone  and  All  Other 
Zones,  together  with  the  ap¬ 
proximate  sales  release  time. 

“Publishers  should  always  be 
privileged  to  develop  and  report 
on  their  markets  with  accuracy 
and  to  their  full  advantage. 

"The  present  rule  gives  adver¬ 
tisers  the  specific  information 
desired,  does  not  abridge  the 
acknowledged  prerogatives  of 
publishers,  restrict  proper  opera¬ 
tions  or  create  advantages  or 
disadvantages  for  newspapers  of 
any  class  or  size. 

"I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
changed.  Neither  do  I  think 
any  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  should  be  adopted  or 
modified  to  meet  local  or  indi¬ 
vidual  competitive  conditions.” 

Fight  Before  Advertisers 

Louis  H.  Rose,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  ABC 
has  no  control  over  press  times. 
Paragraph  9  of  the  ABC  rules 
speaks  for  itselL  As  long  as  the 
Publisher  gives  the  different  edi¬ 
tions  and  press  times,  that  is  all 
that  is  necesary. 

“Whoever  is  behind  this  move¬ 
ment  is  promoting  a  fight  at  the 
ABC  meeting  before  our  adver¬ 
tisers  which  will  be  ill-advised. 
I  believe  you  can  rest  assured 
that  none  of  the  morning  papers 
wi.l  relinquish  their  traditional 
practice  in  this  matter.  The 
only  result  of  it  will  be  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  lot  of  ill  feeling  with 
a  bad  taste  left  in  the  mouths  of 
a  1  concerned  including  the  ad¬ 
vertising  members.  We  will  be 
represented  at  the  meeting  and 
do  our  utmost  to  defeat  the 
proposition.” 

Present  Time  Justified 

Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times: 

‘■The  prevailing  hours  for 
evening  newspapers  are  from 
6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  of  issue  date; 
the  prevailing  hours  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  are  from  6  p.m. 
preceding  issue  date  to  9  a.m. 
of  issue  date,  and  in  both  cases 
there  is  an  overlapping  of  three 
hours  into  the  competing  field. 

“Because  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  60%  of  the  people  are  on 
the  streets  where  newspapers 
are  sold  between  the  hours  of 
9  a  m.  and  6  p.m.,  it  is  felt 
that  it  is  justified  to  assume 
that  morning  newspapers  should 
be  allowed  a  6  p.m.  sale  time. 

“Most  people  are  sleeping 
during  eight  hours  of  the  time 


Coniidential  Source 

The  text  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  rules  which  would 
alter  press  starting  times 
(E&P.  Sept.  24,  page  6)  was 
obtained  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  a  confidentiol 
source.  It  was  not  obtained 
from  Louis  J.  Hoffman,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  who  was  quoted 
in  the  article,  as  the  story 
might  have  implied. 


alloted  for  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  and  there  would  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  potential  sale 
for  morning  newspapers  after 
9  p.m.  The  sale  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  9  a.m.  would  not 
compensate  for  the  long  sale 
hours  enjoyed  by  the  afternoon 
newspapers. 

"The  publishing  of  press 
times  is  now  required  so  that 
advertisers  may  know  when  the 
paper  goes  to  press  and  on 
sale.” 

All-Around  Confusion 

J.  A.  Grant.  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times: 

“Under  pre.«ent  rules,  morn¬ 
ing  papers  can  print  and  dis¬ 
tribute  editions  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and.  by  exercising  a  few 
precautions,  have  such  circula¬ 
tion  included  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  ‘Morning’  in  Paragraph  8. 
Evening  papers,  theoretically  at 
least,  can  make  a  like  move. 
When  done,  the  result  is  a  false 
picture  for  the  advertiser  and 
all-around  confusion. 

•‘The  situation  clearly  calls  for 
definite  printing  times  for  ‘Eve¬ 
ning’  and  ‘Morning.’  Then,  if 
these  are  disregarded,  segrega¬ 
tion  in  Paragraph  8  under  the 
captions  ‘Morning,’  ‘Evening,’ 
and  ‘Combined’  should  be  auto¬ 
matic.  In  this  way,  no  publisher 
is  robbed  of  his  right  to  print 
when  he  chooses  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  meaning  of  the  terms 
‘Morning’  and  ‘Evening’  are  re¬ 
tained.  with  justice  to  ail  con¬ 
cerned." 

T.  J.  Moynahan,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler: 

"I  heartily  agree  with  the 
proposed  change  in  the  ABC 
morning  and  evening  publica¬ 
tion  times.” 

Favored  in  Reverse 

Richard  A.  R.  Pinkham,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

“The  Herald  Tribune  opposes 
the  proposed  change  although 
this  newspaper  would  not  be 
affected.  The  changes  appear 
to  be  loaded  in  favor  of  P5fe  as 
foilows:  9  p.m.  press  start  for 
morning  papers  would  affect 
much  of  the  established  bulldog 
operation.  In  addition,  under 
the  current  setup,  evening  pa¬ 
pers  are  on  sale  for  about  IOV2 
effective  hours  from  10.30  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  while  morning  papers 
have  a  maximum  of  8V^  eff^- 
tive  hours  from  8  p.m.  to  mid¬ 
night  and  6  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m. 

"Further  restrictions  of  the 
morning  sales  period  would 
make  the  balance  even  more  in¬ 
equitable.  It  has  long  been  the 
opinion  here  that  10:30  a.m.  is 
( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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Mexico  Ledger  Puts 
Europe  on  ‘Free  List’ 


Mexico,  Mo. — It's  not  an 
“overseas  edition"  but  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  “shoe-leather,  grass-root 
diplomacy”  which  is  going  to 
send  out  copies  of  the  Mexico 
Evening  Ledger  over  the  world. 

As  an  opening  announcement 
during  Newspaper  Week,  the 
mailing  of  free  copies  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  M.  White,  II, 
co-editor  and  publisher. 

“We  believe  the  Ledger  ac¬ 
curately  mirrors  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  rural  midwest  and  that 
reading  the  Ledger  for  a  few 
days  will  help  people  in  other 
countries  better  understand  the 
real  America  —  Hollywood  not¬ 
withstanding,”  Mr.  White  said. 

“Were  not  trying  to  put  the 
United  Nations  out  of  business. 
But  we  do  hope  other  papers 
will  join  in  this  move  to  get 
America’s  day-to-day  story — the 
story  of  democracy  at  its  best — 
across  to  English-reading  people 
in  other  lands” 

First  of  the  six-month  mail¬ 
ings  went  to  the  Rotary  Club 
at  Edinburgh,  which  was  asked 
to  distribute  them  where  most 
readers  would  see  them. 

After  Scotland.  England  and 
Ireland,  the  Ledger  will  be 
mailed  to  the  Continent,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Asia,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  six  months,  Mr. 
White  said. 

He  added  he  hoped  to  receive 
foreign  papers  in  exchange,  and 
perhaps  letters  from  individuals, 
to  give  a  view  of  the  human- 
side  of  events  abroad. 

“If  we  understand  their  prob¬ 
lems  better,”  he  commented, 
“we’re  not  so  likely  to  return 
to  head-in-the-hole  isolationism 
with  its  hole-in-the-head  battle 
casualties.” 

Mr.  White  said  he  planned  on 
“trying  to  get  distribution  in 
Russia  but  Lloyds’  isn't  giving 
odds.” 

‘Neal  and  Maggie  Day' 
Then  Off  to  the  Series 

Athen's,  Tenn.  —  The  happiest 
couple  in  Yankee  Stadium  as 
the  World  Series  opened  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Neal  Ensminger, 
Yank  fans,  whose  dreams  of 
many  years  came  true  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  friendly  gesture  by  the 
Daily  Post-Athenian  of  which 
Mr.  Ensminger  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  It  just  so  happens  that  a 
newspaperman  was  thus  hon¬ 
ored  in  an  unusual  way  during 
Newspaper  Week. 

Businessmen  and  townspeople 
learned  the  newspaper  had 
bought  two  Series  tickets  (un¬ 
known  to  Mr.  Ensminger)  and 
was  sending  the  Ensmlngers  to 
the  Series.  They  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  help  and  a  “Neal 
Ensminger  Appreciation  Day” 
resulted. 

Mr.  Ensminger  was  whisked 
out  of  the  city  on  the  Friday  be¬ 
fore  the  Series  while  the  staff 
members  worked  up  a  special 
section  of  the  paper  in  which 


all  revenue  from  ads  was  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  Series  trip.  The 
ads  rolled  in.  So  did  the  cash 
and  numerous  gifts  for  “Neal 
and  Maggie.” 

Between  halves  of  the  local 
high  school  football  game,  Mr. 
Ensminger  was  called  before  the 
5,400  spectators  and  after  words 
of  praise  for  years  of  good 
works  and  services,  he  and  his 
wife  were  handed  reserved  seat 
tickets  for  the  Series,  airplane 
tickets  to  New  York,  reserva¬ 
tions  for  a  hotel  suite,  and  gifts 
of  luggage,  wearing  apparel, 
and  sufficient  cash  to  give  the 
Big  City  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

C.  C.  Redfern,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  handled  the  details.  Lowell 
F.  Arterburn.  publisher  and 
owner  of  WLAR  which  also 
helped  in  the  activities,  gave 
the  go  ahead  signal. 

Long  Acclaimed 
As  Week's  Founder 

Hollywood  —  John  B.  Long 
general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  acclaimed  as  the 
founder  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  here  as  a  star-studded 
program  launched  this  state's 
17th  Newspaper  Week. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  of  Los 
Angeles  at  a  Hollywood  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  meeting  broadcast 
from  coast  to  coast.  Harlan 
Palmer,  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  was 
chairman. 

“Newspaper  Week  started 
here  in  (Ilalifornia  back  in  1932,” 
Mr.  Long  related.  A  similar 
observance  began  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  same  year.  ( E  &  P, 
Oct.  1,  page  6.)  In  my  position 
as  general  manager  of  the 
CNPA.  I  thought  of  it  merely 
as  a  public  relations  gesture  on 
the  part  of  our  industry.  Since 
everyone  uses  the  newspapers 
for  public  relations.  I  felt  the 
newspapers  should  try  it  them¬ 
selves.” 

Mr.  Long  has  been  CNPA 
manager  for  21  years. 

Foundation  Reveals 
Newspaperboy  Awards 

San  Francisco  —  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation 
awards  in  four  classifications 
were  announced  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week,  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  Foundation’s  annual 
meeting  Oct.  15. 

Scholarship  winners  in  three 
age  divisions  were  Roger  Cald¬ 
well,  Pomona  Progress  Bulletin; 
Harry  Schuck,  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram,  and  John 
Flynn,  Eureka  Humboldt  Times. 

Identical  community  service 
awards  will  go  to  Bill  Hembree, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Wayne 
Sales,  San  Pedro  News  Pilot, 
for  rescuing  a  playmate  from 
burial  in  a  cave. 

Gene  Cobb,  Oakland  Post  En- 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  AN  EDITOR 

Seventy  of  his  associates  on  the  New  York  Sim  gathered  at  the 
21  Club  the  other  night  to  honor  Keats  Speed,  executive  editor, 
at  a  surprise  party.  They  gave  him  a  silver  cigoret  box  specially 
made  by  Cartier's  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  all  those  present. 
Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Grantland  Rice,  sports  columnist;  Peter 
A.  Dolan,  editor;  Edmond  Bartnett,  city  editor,  and  Mr.  Speed. 


quirer,  won  the  statewide  tro¬ 
phy  for  business  achievement. 

Seven  boys  were  selected  on 
a  merit  basis  for  membership  in 
the  CNF’s  junior  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  which  meets  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Oct.  14  to  present  the 
newspaperboy’s  point  of  view. 
Selected  from  a  long  list  of 
statewide  nominations  were 
Jack  Terry,  Oakland  Tribune; 
Bruce  McPhee,  Berkeley  Ga¬ 
zette;  Stuart  Rhoades,  Antioch 
Daily  Ledger;  Robert  Hawes, 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald;  Law¬ 
rence  Strom,  Long  Beach  Press 
Telegram;  James  'Villaveces, 
Ventura  Star  Free  Press,  and 
Fred  Beatty,  Turlock  Daily 
Journal. 

Awards  for  heroism  and  thrift 
will  be  announced  later. 

Intensive  California  promo¬ 
tion  was  geared  into  the  News¬ 
paperboy  Day  observance. 
Foundation  activities  included 
the  distribution  of  five  spot 
announcements  to  every  radio 
station  in  California,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  special  events  on  15 
featured  broadcasts  on  four  net¬ 
works,  provision  for  informa¬ 
tion  used  by  newcasters  and 
commentators  in  general,  and 
special  films. 

Gov.  Earl  Warren’s  special 
message  referred  to  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  carrying  a  news¬ 
paper  route  in  Bakersfield  and 
added; 

“The  benefits  which  a  grow¬ 
ing  boy  may  reap  from  close 
association  with  the  distributing 
organization  of  a  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  should  never  be 
measured  solely  in  financial 
terms.  ’They  should  be  ap¬ 
praised,  instead,,  in  the  terms  of 
rich,  human  experiences  which 
will  remain  with  the  boy 
throughout  his  life. 

“It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
newspaper  industry  that  it  has 
fostered  so  wholeheartedly  the 
newspaperboy  program  which  is 
of  such  benefit  to  our  country’s 
greatest  resources,  its  youth.’^ 
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Steel  Strike  Coverage 
Offered  as  Evidence 

Kokomo,  Ind.  —  A  Kokomo 
Tribune  panel  this  week  cited 
the  newspapers’  coverage  of  the 
steel  strike  as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  present  both  sides  of 
labor  disputes  as  well  as  other 
controversial  news. 

As  a  feature  of  its  observance 
of  Newspaper  Week,  the  Trib¬ 
une  took  a  spot  over  WIOU  to 
discuss  newspaper  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  services.  Appearing 
on  the  panel  were  Dow  Rich¬ 
ardson,  editor;  Robert  J.  Hamp, 
Jr.,  associate  editor;  Lee  J. 
Noble,  telegraph  editor,  and  An¬ 
drew  G.  Olofson,  city  editor. 

Meet  the  Governor 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Sixty-six  car¬ 
rier  boys  from  all  over  North 
Carolina  met  Gov.  W.  Ken 
Scott  as  a  feature  event  of 
North  Carolina  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

’The  boys  represented  33  news 
papers. 

The  carriers  spent  the  entire 
day  in  Raleigh.  At  a  luncheon 
in  their  honor,  Carl  Goerch. 
editor  of  the  State,  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

Arrangements  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  here  were  handled  by  Al¬ 
bert  Park,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Raleigh  Times,  and  C.  H. 
Herring,  circulation  manager  of 
the  News  and  Observer. 

'Alumni'  Honored 

Charleston,  W.  'Va.  —  The 
Daily  Mail  published  thumbnail 
biographies  of  professional  and 
business  leaders  who  formerly 
delivered  the  newspaper  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Newspaper  Week. 

Among  the  “alumni”  was  a 
mayor;  an  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  (Columbia  Gas  | 
and  Carbon  Co.;  president  of  a 
large  industrial  machinery  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  dentist. 


Tom  Walker  Boosts 
‘Best  System  So  Far’ 


By  Jcones  L  Collings 


Outside  the  office  there  was  lective  selling  power  of  some 
the  quiet  hum  of  dignified  effi-  800  trained  and  experienced  ad- 
ciency  beating  in  gentle  waves  vertising  men  has  been  chan- 
against  expensive  furnishings  in  neled  into  a  selling  force  of 
good  taste.  Inside  there  was  great  effectiveness. 

Tom  Walker  rattling  some  “When  the  AANR  was  formed, 
paper.  .  i  was  not  left  as  a  paper  or- 

This  provided  the  only  undue  ganization,  but  was  given  pur- 
noise  in  the  headquarters  of  pose  and  life  through  the  cre- 
Sawyer- Ferguson -Walker  Co.,  ation  of  the  new  business  corn- 
newspaper  representaUves,  Man-  mittees  in  the  various  cities 
tottan,  who  have  five  omer  from  coast-to-coast  in  which  the 
offices  besides  the  one  in  New  aANR  has  well-organized  chap- 
York  City  (Chicago,  Detroit,  ters. 

^  Frandsco,  ^s  Angeles  and  newspaper  industry  to- 

Atlante,  and  ®  o  day,  for  the  first  time,  has  three 

than  $10,000,OM  in  national  ad  organized  sell- 

vertising  m  the  17  newspapers  forces:  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

Thom^  W  Walker,  50  and 

^nersT^^was  *  fidgeting”*  with  “The  work  of  all  these  groups 
notes  he  had  prepared.  There  is  closely  coordinated  with  re- 
is  a  bases-loaded  tenseness  to  lation  to  the  major  selling  prob- 
the  guy,  but  at  times  he  has  a  — namely,  the  selling  of  the 

grin  that  could  swallow  a  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
banana  split  sideways,  as  the  so  that  the  national  advertiser 
man  said.  The  rest  of  him  is  will  be  influenced  to  allocate  an 
tall  and  trim  and  rigged  in  increasing  percentage  of  his 
gray — suit  and  hair.  Helping  total  advertising  budget  to 
to  build  his  business  has  been  newspapers, 
his  greatest  relaxation.  Protecting  the  Interests 

Everybody's  a  Pal  "If  the  selling  forces  of  the 

“Fine,  pal,”  he  said,  ‘‘I’ll  be  newspaper  industry  continue  to 
glad  to  contribute  my  thoughts  work  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
on  the  representatives  busi-  newspaper  publishers  give 
ness.”  (He  calls  everybody  pal  strong  support  to  their  tried  and 
Either  that  or  schemer.)  proven  representative  selling 

“Here,  I'm  all  ready  for  you.  forces,  I  personally— as  well  as 
I’ve  got  it  written  out.”  He  the  heads  of  all  the  major  news- 
shuffled  the  papers  around,  try-  paper  representative  firms— am 
ing  to  make  B  come  after  A.  confident  of  the  representatives’ 
Somehow  C  seemed  unwilling  to  ability  not  only  to  protect  the 
get  out  of  the  way  and  take  best  interests  of  the  newspaper 
its  turn,  so  Tom  called  in  his  industry  in  relation  to  general 
secretary  and  dictated  his  notes,  advertising  revenue,  but  even 
They  follow.  But  before  they  fo  further  extend  its  frontiers 
do,  a  moment,  please,  for  back-  iu  the  highly  competitive  years 

- - '  The  representatives  that  lie  ahead.” 

Tom  was  born  in  Macon,  Ga., 


THOMAS  W.  WALKER 

President,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 


ground. 

business  for  many  years  was 


considered  a  necessary  evil  by  spent  his  boyhood  in  Beauford. 
publishers.  This  attitude,  often  S.  C.,  served  with  the  Marines 
justified,  was  due.  probably  in  >u  the  first  war  and  got  his  start 
equal  parts,  to  the  mediocrity  *u  the  classified  advertising  de- 
of  the  help  and  a  general  air  of  partment  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
irresponsibility.  une  in  1919. 

As  one  prominent  critic  said,  .  From  there,  it  was  a  succes- 

The  national  representatives  of  papers — the  old  Chicago 

grew  rich  and  fat  and  inci-  Herald  Examiner,  New  York 

dentally,  casual.”  ’  American  (1921-23),  where  he 

The  business,  still  young,  is  classified  and  retail  adver- 

raaturing.  The  prosperous  are  tising;  Capper  Publications 
prospering,  but  the  casualness  (1924-26),  the  New  York  office 
iJ  wearing  away  and  the  fat  fh®  Cincinnati  Times  Star 

boys  can  button  their  vests  now.  (1926-28),  New  York  Telegram 
So  the  men  in  the  present-day  (1928-30). 

representatives  shops  believe  fu  April  of  1930  he  joined 
to  get  back  to  Tom’s  die-  Sawyer-Ferguson— “I  was  just 
tation,  this  is  what  he  thinks:  an  employe.”  Actually,  his  po- 
U'„  „  sition  was  a  bit  more  uppity 

“T  hoii  *1.  word  employe  con- 

i  He  opened  the  New 

V?®  o®ce.  And  in  1933,  four 

*  deliver  a  basic  selling  years  after  the  company  was 
s^ce  to  the  newspaper  indus-  established,  he  became  a  part- 
oy.  It  s  a  service  that  not  only  ner. 

seUing  The  president  of  the  AANR 
l>®®u  president  of 

w  mde,  and  is  continuing  to  the  New  York  chapter  and  vice- 
tlii>  great  contribution  to  president  of  the  national  group) 

considered  for  a  moment  the 
experience  in  classified,  retail 
of  ffie  national  advertising  he  has 

•^*rt®an  Association  of  had. 

JJ^a^r  Repr^ntatives  (of  “I  learned.”  he  said,  “that 
cn  he  is  president),  the  col-  there  is  no  substitute  for  calling 
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on  the  trade.  You’ve  just  got 
to  get  out  and  make  the  calls 
and  then  the  law  of  averages 
will  take  care  of  you.” 

After  you’ve  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  long  as  Tom  has.  you 
develop  a  philosophy.  This  is 
his,  as  dictated  to  the  secretary. 
Incidentally,  he  is  speaking  for 
the  shop  as  weli  as  himself. 

“My  conception  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  functions  of  a 
newspaper  representative 
amount  to  this: 

“He  must  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  markets  in 
which  the  newspapers  he  repre- 
serits  are  published,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  those  markets  to  others 
within  the  state  and  nation. 

“He  must  point  out  to  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  where  and 
why  he  believes  his  newspaper 
fits  into  the  pattern  the  news¬ 
paper  is  trying  to  establish — if 
he  thinks  it  does  fit.” 

Further,  Tom  is  convinced 
the  representative  “must  have 
a  sales  organization  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  intelligent  advertis¬ 
ing  men  who  have  the  capacity 
to  understand  more  than  su¬ 
perficially  what  the  agency  and 
advertiser  are  driving  at  in  al¬ 
locating  their  advertising  dollar. 

“He  must  think  constructively 
and  with  an  honesty  of  purpose. 
Above  all,  he  must  know  what 
we’re  talking  about  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  reputation  that  we  can 
be  believ^. 

“Where  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  exists  and  it  is  a  case  of 


his  paper  or  the  other  fellow’s 
being  used,  he  must  go  after  the 
business  with  every  sound 
means  at  his  command.  A  com¬ 
petitive  solicitation  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  without  being  destruc¬ 
tive,  even  though  it  be  aggres¬ 
sively  carried  on. 

“The  advertising  agency  must 
be  able  to  rely  on  him  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  service  assignments  quick¬ 
ly  and  efficiently. 

“He  should  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  the 
agency’s  and  the  advertiser’s 
problems  when  his  publishers 
look  to  him  for  an  opinion  re¬ 
garding  questions  of  policy.” 

And  finally,  Tom  points  out, 
the  representative  should  not 
“take  up  the  advertisers  and 
agency’s  time  with  meaningless 
calls.  Newspapers  shouldn’t 
appraise  the  representatives’ 
value  to  them  by  the  number  of 
calls  they  make  or  the  number 
of  letters  that  are  written  to 
them.” 

The  tenseness  went  out  of 
Tom  as  he  finished  dictating. 
Came  the  banana-split  smile. 
“It’s  a  great  business,”  he  said. 
“My  whole  life  is  wrapped  up 
in  it.” 

■ 

35-Year  Employe 

Chicago  —  Myrtle  Lepunsky 
Friend,  country  subscription 
manager,  has  completed  35  years 
of  service  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  She  began  as  a  clerk  in 
the  department  in  1914. 
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Miami  Herald  Fire  Loss 
Put  at  $600,000 


Miami,  Fla. — Miami’s  most  de¬ 
structive  fire  did  an  estimated 
$600,000  damage  at  the  Miami 
Herald  plant  last  week-end. 

Publication  continued  on  the 
144-page  Sunday  edition  even 
as  225  firemen  fought  the  stub¬ 
born  blaze  in  a  fourth-floor 
newsprint  storage  area. 

Tons  of  water  cascading  down 
elevator  shafts  and  stairways 
from  the  fire  area  caused  a  short 
delay  in  late  editions. 

More  than  2,100  tons  of  news¬ 
print  stored  on  the  fourth  floor 
was  a  total  loss.  Part  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  4,000  tons  of  newsprint 
stored  on  lower  floors  was  wa¬ 
ter  damaged. 

Despite  the  newsprint  loss, 
James  L.  Knight,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  Herald  has  ample 
stocks  to  continue  publication. 

Seen  in  Waste  Paper 

The  fire  was  discovered  by  an 
engraver  as  the  presses  began  to 
roll  on  the  bulldog  edition  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  It  was  burning  in 
waste  paper  at  one  end  of  the 
storage  area  adjoining  the  en¬ 
graving  department. 

It  spread  quickly  to  nearby 
newsprint  rolls  despite  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  copy  staff  member  Jim 
Miller  who  emptied  two  chemi¬ 
cal  extinguishers  on  the  flames. 

Firemen  arrived  within  five 
minutes.  They  found  the  entire 
fourth  floor  engulfed  in  dense, 
acrid  smoke. 

Radio  appeals  were  made  for 
all  firemen  to  report  to  the 
Herald  dressed  for  work.  Al¬ 
most  200  reported.  Thirteen  of 
the  17  pieces  of  Miami  firefight¬ 
ing  equipment  joined  in  the  ef¬ 
fort. 

Holes  Cut  in  Roof 

Firemen  used  air  hammers  to 
cut  three  holes  through  the  15- 
inch  reinforced  concrete  roof. 
Additional  hoses  were  run  into 
these. 

In  the  32-hour  fight,  6,000,000 
gallons  of  water  were  poured 
into  the  fourth  floor.  Ten  fire¬ 
men  were  hospitalized.  More 
than  50  were  overcome  and  re¬ 
ceived  emergency  treatment. 

While  firemen  fought  the 


Business  Manager  James  L. 
Knight  checks  on  water  rising  in 
press  room. 


blaze,  members  of  the  Herald 
staff  continued  to  get  out  the 
paper. 

Managing  Editor  Lee  Hills  di¬ 
rected  the  news  staff  in  com¬ 
plete  story  and  picture  coverage. 

Chief  Photographer  Tony  Gar¬ 
net  had  his  entire  staff  on  duty 
all  Saturday  night  shooting 
every  phase  of  the  fire. 

Engravers  continued  working 
in  their  smoke-filled  quarters 
until  ordered  out.  Then  they 
moved  to  the  Miami  Daily  News 
engraving  plant  where  they 
made  plates  on  late  art. 

John  T.  Bills,  WQAM  news 
editor,  broadcast  the  fire  story 
direct  from  the  Herald  news¬ 
room. 

Spectators  Load  Truck 

Spectators  joined  members  of 
the  mailing  room  crew  in  form¬ 
ing  human  chains  to  toss  bun¬ 
dles  from  the  loading  platform 
to  trucks  across  the  street  from 
the  Herald  plant.  Fire  hoses 
blocked  trucks  from  reaching 
the  platform. 

Members  of  the  building 
maintenance  crew  set  up  an 
emergency  truck  fleet  to  move 
newsprint  off  the  first  floor  as 
water  broke  through  sand  dams 
thrown  up  around  the  elevator 
shafts  and  stairways.  A  Miami 
Daily  News  truck  joined  in  this 
truck  fleet  that  moved  the  news¬ 
print  to  dock  area  warehouses. 

Presses  were  forced  to  shut 
down  temporarily  when  water 
overflowed  drainage  facilities.  It 
flooded  reel  pits  and  rose  to  more 
than  eight  inches  over  the  en¬ 
tire  pressroom  floor. 

N.  N.  (Jack)  Songer,  national 
advertising  manager,  directed 
the  water-control  crews  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  pumps.  He  worked  with 
volunteers  from  the  power  and 
phone  company  to  get  the  water 
from  the  reel  pits  so  that  presses 
could  be  placed  back  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Inserts  Saved 

Mailers  jumped  into  the  fight 
to  protect  inserts.  They  found 
sledge  hammers  and  knocked 
holes  in  the  floor  to  drain  off 
water.  They  also  used  spoils 
and  paper  rolls  to  build  coffer 
dams  around  their  comics  and 
inserts. 

Stereotypers  continued  at 
their  duties  while  splashing  in 
water  that  at  times  reached 
ankle  deep. 

The  pressroom  delivered  the 
last  papers  at  7:30  a.m.  Sunday. 

Workmen  continued  Monday 
digging  the  water-logged,  fire- 
damaged  rolls  from  the  fourth 
floor.  Two  holes  were  knocked 
through  the  wall  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  for  this  purpose. 

A.  M.  Willis,  police  arson 
squad  chief,  said  Tuesday  exact 
cause  of  the  fire  is  still  un¬ 
known.  Preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  indicated  it  started  in  a  box 
used  to  collect  waste  paper  and 
trash,  he  said. 

The  headline  on  the  page  1 
weather  ear  on  Sunday  morning 
read,  “Read  the  Herald,  Hottest 
Paper  in  Town.”  And  on  Mon¬ 
day  it  read,  “It’s  Wet  Inside.” 


Fire  hose  strung  all  over  the  streets  didn't  stop  the  Miami  Herdd 
circulation  and  delivery  departments  from  getting  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  to  readers.  Spectators  joined  the  bundle  brigade. 


Damaged  roll  of  newsprint  tum¬ 
bles  from  hole  knocked  in  wall. 

4  MEs  Will  Check 
On  State  Dept.  News 

Washington  —  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  managing  editors 
to  investigate  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  methods  of  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  has  been 
named  by  Benjamin  M.  McKel- 
way,  president  of  the  ASNE. 

The  group  includes:  George 
Cornish.  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  chairman:  Walter  Lister, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin; 
Maclean  Patterson.  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  and  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  heads  the  ASNE’s 
Washington  Committee.  Other 
members  are:  John  T.  O’Rourke, 
editor,  Washington  Daily  News; 
Walker  Stone,  editor.  Scripps 
Howard  Ailiance;  Frank  Wal¬ 
drop,  editor-in-chief.  Washington 
Times  Herald,  and  Mr.  Wiggins. 

■ 

Guild  Hires  Rosenau 

Boston — The  Boston  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  hired  Milton 
Rosenau.  former  Boston  Herald 
copy  editor,  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Cuba  Confers 
Highest  Award 
On  W.  R-  Hearst 

Washington  —  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolpn  Hearst  was 
awarded  Cuba’s  highest  deco 
ration — the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Carlos  Manuel  de 
Cespedes — fc*-  his  aid  to  Cuba 
in  the  island  republic’s  1898 
fight  for  independence  in  a  spe 
cial  ceremony  at  the  Cuban  Em¬ 
bassy  Oct.  1.  More  than  250 
outstanding  diplomats,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  military  men 
of  several  nations  attended. 

The  gold  sunburst  with  a 
blue  and  white  ribbon  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Ambassador  Oscar 
Gans  and  was  accepted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  on 
behalf  of  his  father.  In  the  50 
years  since  Cuba  became  free, 
only  20  civilians  have  been  so 
honored  and  Mr.  Hearst  is  the 
first  publisher  ever  awarded  the 
distinguished  decoration. 

“We  Cubans,”  the  Ambassador 
said  in  presenting  the  medal, 
“do  not  forget  that  when  it 
seemed  difficult  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  cause 
of  our  independence,  Mr. 
Hearst ’s  New  York  Journal  was 
the  flag  and  instrument  of  his 
policy  of  sympathy  for  free 
Cuba.” 

In  accepting  the  decoration, 
the  publisher’s  son  responded: 

“It  is  a  great  honor  to  accept 
for  my  father  the  illustrious 
Grand  Cross  of  Cespedes  and  to 
hear  your  stirring  tribute.  I  am 
proud  that  he  is  remembered  so 
affectionately  and  honored  so 
highly  by  the  great  Cuban 
people,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Cuban  Order  of  Merit  Carlos  [ 
Manuel  de  Cespedes — and  you,  , 
Mr.  Ambassador.”  I 

The  gold  cross — named  in  i 
honor  of  the  “George  Washing¬ 
ton  of  Cuba” — is  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  worn  on  a  wide 
blue  and  white  ribbon.  A  small 
er  gold  cross,  to  be  worn  in  the 
lapel,  also  was  presented. 

119  in  GFB  Club 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  Eightemi 
new  members  will  be  admittM 
Oct.  9  to  the  G.F.B.  43  Club, 
organization  of  employes  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  with  25  or 
more  years’  service.  This  will 
bring  the  group’s  total  memb^ 
ship  to  119.  Fifty-year  pins  will 
be  presented  to  two  members. 
Alexander  Lapointe  and  Charles 
A.  Higgins.  Publisher  George 
F.  Booth  will  be  host. 
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baseball  wins  a  niche  in  the  CARTOONISTS'  GALLERY  THIS  WEEK 


THE  NEWSPAPER  COLUMNS 

Alley.  Mi-mt'his  (Teiin.)  Commercial  Appeal 


COME  IN.  AND  FIGHT 

Vzatias,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 


UNIFICATION  AT  LAST! 


Your  Press  Scorecard 
On  the  World  Series 

Other  news  was  shoved  into  ing  and  to  pay  the  large  rental, 
the  bleacher  seats  wien  the  Mr.  Effrat  said  497  sports- 
press.  1,200  strong,  hungrily  en-  writers  were  crammed  into  the 
tered  Yankee  Stadium  Oct.  5  for  press  section  behind  home  plate, 
the  kick-off  game  of  the  1949  Seventy  of  the  seats  were  for 
World  tSeries.  Western  Union  operators.  The 

Spoitswriters,  photographers,  normal  seating  capacity  is  114. 
newsreelmen,  television  crews,  “We  had  four  squawks  from 
radio  personnel,  magazine  peo-  the  writers,”  Mr.  Effrat  said,  “but 
pie,  columnists,  cartoonists,  edi-  what  could  we  do?  One  guy 
tors,  freelancers,  Western  Union  complained  because  a  post  was 
operators — they  were  all  there,  in  the  way,  and  the  other  com- 
from  behind  home  plate  to  deep  plaints  were  legitimate,  but  — 
centerfield  and  along  the  side-  well,  we  did  the  best  we  could. 


lines. 

It  was  a  board  meeting  of 


It  wasn’t  our  fault.” 

He  said  the  requests  for  passes 


Journalism,  Inc.,  and  each  stock-  came  in  from  over  400  news- 
holder  had  his  say.  In  fact,  95,-  papers. 

000  pre-game  words  were  flied.  “There  were  four  Japanese 
And  450,000  were  sent  out  at  the  there,”  he  said.  “One  of  them 

end  of  the  evening  of  Oct.  5.  wranted  a  ticket  for  his  interpre- 

Countless  hundreds  of  pictures  ter.  That  was  out — we  had  a 
were  made  of  everything  that  hard  enough  time  pleasing 
could  be  photographed.  everyone  without  giving  an  in- 

According  to  Lou  Effrat,  terpreter  a  seat,  so  we  seated 
sportswriter  for  the  New  York  them  together,  hoping  one  of 
rimes,  coverage  of  the  1947  Se-  them  would  know  enough  base- 
ries  between  the  Yankees  and  ball  to  help  the  others  out.” 
the  Dodgers  was  slightly  bigger.  The  Negro  press  was  well  rep- 
but  this  year  it  was  more  diffi-  resented,  too.  he  explained.  Six 

cult  to  make  the  press  arrange-  colored  writers  were  assigned 

ments  because  of  the  uncertainty  seats  and  40-50  reporters  and 
of  the  final  winner  in  either  photographers  were  given  rov- 
league.  ing  credentials.  Three  women 

Mr.  Effrat  is  secretary  of  the  reporters,  barred  traditionally 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Base-  from  the  press  section,  also  had 
ball  Writers  Association  of  roving  tickets. 

America.  He  and  Gus  Steiger  It  wasn’t  an  ideal  day  in  the 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Stadium  for  either  reporters  or 
who  is  chairman  of  the  group,  photographers.  Especially  for 
were  in  charge  of  seating  facili-  the  latter,  who  had  to  contend 
ties.  Bill  Greene  of  the  New  with  haze  and  an  overcast  sky. 
York  World  Telegram  headed  First,  Happy  Chandler,  base- 
the  sports  committee.  ball’s  smiling  high  commission- 

This  year  there  was  a  mad-dog  er,  barred  the  press  from  the 
tune  element — just  40  hours  to  field  half  an  hour  before  game 
care  of  everything.  time.  The  only  exception  to 

■jWe  went  without  sleep  to  do  this  unprecedented  edict,  appar- 
it.  said  Mr.  Effrat,  who  looked  ently,  was  Lou  Fonseca,  former 
“though  he  had.  ballplayer  who  runs  the  motion 

twwf  were  paid  picture  department  of  the 

*M0  apiece  for  their  marathon  American  League.  He  was  the 
fu  quarters  set  up  only  photographer  allowed  to 

on  the  third  floor  of  a  hotel  near  shoot  closeups  of  the  umpires, 
urand  Central.  The  Yankee  team  captains  and  managers 
management  reserved  the  19th  clustered  around  home  plate  just 
noor  for  the  convenience  of  the  before  the  game  started, 
press  A  Yankee  official  esti-  The  photo  services  all  had 
v'*  cost  $2,000  a  day  to  under-the-stand  facilities,  as  did 
»eep  the  focxi  and  drinks  flow-  several  of  the  local  papers,  so 
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they  could  transmit  their  pic¬ 
tures  faster.  And  Associated 
Press  and  Acme  made  aerial 
pictures. 

AP  and  the  New  York  Mirror 
had,  respectively,  60-inch  and 
48-inch  big  berthas,  and  Dick 
Sarno,  Hearst  photo  director,  re¬ 
ported  there  were  at  least  four 
m-agic-eye  cameras  on  the  job. 

An  AP  sDokesman  said  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  first  pitch  of  the 
game  was  moved  on  the  wire  12 
minutes  after  it  was  taken,  and 
a  posed  shot  of  the  day’s  heroes, 
Reynolds  and  Henrich,  was  on 
its  w’ay  by  Wirephoto  11  minutes 
after  it  was  snapped. 

By  Phone  to  Tokyo 

Sports  Editor  Shogi  Uno  of 
Yomiuri  Shimbum,  large,  sports 
minded  Tokyo  daily,  was  here, 
with  interpreter,  to  cover  the 
World  Series.  He  said  he  was 
the  first  Japanese  newspaperman 
to  cover  the  Series  since  the  war 
and  one  of  only  about  five  or 
six  who  had  ever  covered  it. 

Mr.  Uno  wasn’t  worried  about 
the  scoreboard  and  other  statis¬ 
tical  hazards  of  sports  reporting. 
He  advised  ( through  Toshi  Mi¬ 
yazaki.  a  Columbia  University 
student )  that  he’s  been  covering 
Japanese  baseball  games  for  20 
year.s  and  that  numerals  there 
are  the  same  as  here.  Each  day. 
in  fact,  his  newspaper  has  list^ 
the  standings  in  the  U.  S.  pen¬ 
nant  races. 

He  was  planning  to  telephone 
his  reports  after  the  first  game 
and  after  the  winning  game. 
These  stories,  he  thought,  might 
make  page  one.  Other  stories, 
which  he  planned  to  cable  from 
the  International  News  Service 
office,  would  probably  make  “the 
other  page.”  ■ 

Series  Seer 

Ed  Friel  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Evening  News  was  the  only 
baseball  writer  out  of  112  who 
picked  both  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  Brooklyn  Dod¬ 
gers  as  pennant  winners  in 
the  annual  United  Press  pre¬ 
season  poll.  He  was  all  alone 
on  the  Yankees,  but  50  writ¬ 
ers  picked  the  Dodgers. 


Crawford.  Xctrark  (N'.  J.)  Ptetvs 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
Did  It;  Spurred 
Dodgers  to  Win 

“This  did  it!”  bellowed  Man¬ 
ager  Burt  Shotton  as  he  held  up 
to  his  chest  a  copy  of  the  “spe¬ 
cial”  edition  of  the  Brooklyn 
( N.  Y. )  Eagle  and  posed  for 
photographers  after  the  Dodgers 
beat  the  Phillies  at  Shibe  Park 
in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  2. 

The  novel  edition  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Eagle’s  promotion 
department  late  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  when  the  results  of  that 
day’s  Dodger-Philly  and  Cardi 
nal  Cubs  games  made  it  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  lads  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  definitely  had  clinched  a 
tie  in  the  pennant  race. 

“Seriously,”  declared  Shotton. 
“when  our  hometown  newspaper 
got  here  just  before  the  game 
with  the  good  news  that  all  the 
Brooklyn  people  were  rooting 
for  us  back  there,  it  really 
helped  to  cheer  the  team  on  to 
win  that  game.  Boy,  that  meant 
something!” 

The  dummied-up  front  page, 
which  did  not  appear  locally, 
followed  the  Sunday  Eagle’s 
usual  format  but  carried  120- 
point  headlines  declaring  “Spe¬ 
cial  Message  to  the  Dodgers;  — 
Folks  Back  Home  Are  With 
You  lOOfc  TO  Win.”  Under  this 
came  a  subhead:  “But — Win  or 
Lose — We  Love  You!” 

1.000  special  copies  were  run 
off  and  rushed  by  an  Eagle  cir¬ 
culation  man  and  three  regular 
carrier  boys  to  Shibe  Park. 

Scores  of  copies  were  quickly 
disposed  of  in  the  Brooklyn 
rooting  section.  Meanwhile,  a 
tieup  was  made  with  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  fly  a  B  26 
over  the  park  just  before  game 
time  and  parachute  additional 
copies  of  the  “special”  on  to  the 
field.  One  parachute  landed 
right  in  center  field.  A  bat  boy 
picked  up  the  papers  and  car 
ried  them  to  the  Dodger  bench. 
■ 

Noland  Retires 

Indianapolis — Stephen  C.  No¬ 
land,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  since  1934,  announced  his 
retirement  this  week  to  devote 
more  time  to  personal  affairs. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Second  Food  Day 
Wins  Support  In  Dallas 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

It’s  hard  to  change  habits, 
even  in  as  progressive  an  in¬ 
dustry  as  advertising.  In  the 
case  of  food  advertisers  and 
their  tendency  to  concentrate  in 
Thursday  and  Friday  editions, 
it  is  habit  plus  an  understand¬ 
able  conservatism. 

As  we  noted  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  ( E  &  P,  Sept.  24, 
p.  18),  it’s  the  shopper’s  habit 
that  has  set  the  pattern  here. 
Since  the  women  tend  to  shop 
for  food  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  retail  stores  ex¬ 
tend  the  come-on  at  that  time. 
And  the  national  advertiser 
greets  the  housewife  when  she 
is  making  out  the  list  and  when 
his  products  are  most  likely  to 
be  featured  in  the  retailer’s 
price  copy. 

Attention  to  Features 

But,  the  cycle  can  be  broken, 
to  the  profit  of  all  elements  con¬ 
cerned — not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  newspaper.  One  of  sev¬ 
eral  that  have  demonstrated 
that  fact  is  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  which  since  Feb 
ruary  of  this  year  has  been 
heavily  promoting  early-in-the- 
week  food  buying,  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  have  made  a  hit 
with  readers  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tisers. 

One  of  the  success  secrets  of 
this  promotion  is  the  fact  that 
the  "Times  Herald  has  given  as 
much  attention  to  the  editorial 
as  to  the  advertising  problems 
involved. 

For  its  Monday  editions,  the 
newspaper  developed  wholly 
new  features  while  keeping  the 
Thursday  food  pages  as  strong 
as  ever  editorially.  A  recent 
Monday  issue,  for  example, 
which  carried  five  pages  of  food 
news  and  advertising,  contained 
such  articles  as  these:  a  four- 
picture  “Photo-Recipe”  on  how 
to  make  chili  con  came;  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  game,  “What  Is 
Your  Kitchen  I.Q.?”:  several  ad¬ 
ditional  recipe  articles,  and  a 
half-dozen  news  items  on  food 
and  related  subjects. 

Advertising,  naturally,  has 
followed  this  lead.  In  that  same 
issue,  the  Times  Herald  carried 
6,700  lines  of  food  advertising. 
A  little  more  than  half  was 
from  retail  stores,  the  balance 
from  national  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Reactions  from  both  house¬ 
wives  and  advertisers  has  been 
highly  favorable.  One  house¬ 
wife  wrote:  “I  enjoy  the  paper 
very  much  and  especially  the 
Monday  food  features.”  An¬ 
other,  pointing  out  that  for 
many  years  she  had  been  buy¬ 
ing  all  her  provender  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
wrote:  “Since  the  Monday  ads 
feature  prices  that  seem  to  have 
been  reduced  we  divide  our 
shopping  into  two  trips  instead 
of  the  usual  one  a  week.  In 
that  way  we  are  able  to  buy 


fresher  fruits  and  vegetables.” 

Habits,  obviously,  can  be 
changed  if  the  inducement  is 
strong  enough.  As  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  they  have  been  writ 
ing  in  this  vein: 

“Independent  retail  grocers 
.  .  .  are  more  than  satisfi^  with 
the  wholehearted  way  in  which 
your  newspaper  has  supported 
the  campaign  to  increase  food 
buying  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  .  .  .” 

’.  .  .  Just  what  we  have  been 
wanting  from  newspapers  for 
many  years.  .  .  .  Actually,  there 
is  no  reason  for  a  woman  to 
wait  until  Friday  and  Saturday 
to  do  her  shopping  if  she  can 
get  the  same  fresh  merchan¬ 
dise  and  low  prices  earlier  in 
the  week.  ...  I  believe  the 
greatest  efforts  to  help  create 
tarly  week  shopping  are  yet  to 
come  from  the  manufacturers.” 

An  important  aspect  of  the 
Times  Herald  s  project  was  the 
promotion  campaign  which  ac¬ 
companied  it  and  which  is 
credited  with  a  big  part  in 
keeping  alive  what  started  as 
a  short  term  experiment. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  at  the 
start  of  the  promotion,  Sunday 
editions  of  the  newspaper  car¬ 
ried  full-page  ads  like  this: 
‘Time  Saved  for  Week-end 
Leisure — Monday  and  Thursday 
food  news  and  food  ads.  .  .  . 
Early-in-the-week  food  shop¬ 
ping  will  leave  the  weekend 
free.  .  .  .  Budget  your  time  for 
relaxation.  .  .  .  Remember — 
food  news  spans  the  week  every 
week  in  the  Times  Herald.” 

The  page  ads  were  followed 
up  during  the  week  with  front¬ 
page-box  reminders.  Along  with 
its  own  plugs,  the  newspaper 
persuaded  food  stores  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  benefits  of  early  week 
shopping. 

The  Times  Herald  feels  it  has 
shown  to  its  own  satisfaction 
and  that  of  many  advertisers 
that  the  food-shopping  logjam 
can  be  broken  up. 

Eight-Man  Show 

Ordinarily,  fashion  takes  a 
back-seat  in  advertising  appeals 
on  men's  shoes.  Not  so  the  full- 
page  ad  in  the  New  York  Sun 
last  week.  It  gave  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  matters  as  comfort 
and  durability,  but  fashion  for 
a  change  took  up  a  position — 
front  and  center — not  only  in 
the  style-wise  collection  pic¬ 
tured  but  also  in  the  feature 
column  “Foot  Notes  to  Fash¬ 
ion,”  written  by  Terry  King  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  ad. 

More  unusual,  however — and 
perhaps  unique — was  the  fact 
that  eight  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  placed  the  ad 
cooperatively.  The  ad  was  part 
of  the  Sun’s  planned  advertising 
and  merchandising  campaign  to 
stimulate  shoe  sales  by  plug¬ 
ging  fashions. 


Harold  V. 
Manser,  left, 
president  oi 
Newspaper 
Advertising 
Executives 
Association, 
hands  Brand 
Names  Founda¬ 
tion  certificate 
to  Thomas  A. 
Buckley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Buxton, 
Inc.,  for  51 
years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Miss 
Margaret 
Belleville  of 
Worcester 
Ad  Club 
looks  on. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Kroger  Chain  Schedules 
Record  Newspaper  Ads 


Kroger  food  store  chain  will 
use  a  greater  volume  and  greater 
percentage  of  newspaper  ad 
space  than  ever  before  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  annual  Fall  Sale,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  "The 
drive  will  be  featured  by  a  con¬ 
test,  the  Brand  Name  'Treasure 
Hunt. 

Contest  advertising  will 
amount  to  three  and  a  half 
pages  in  175  metropolitan  dailies 
in  addition  to  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  of  five  full-page  merchan¬ 
dising  ads  during  the  five-week 
contest  period.  In  addition  940 
“semi-metropolitan”  dailies  and 
weeklies  will  carry  contest  ad 
insertions  each  of  the  five 
weeks. 

The  company  is  tying  in  with 
“virtually  every  national  brand 
leader”  in  the  grocery  field, 
Bert  Hambleton  stated,  and  “is 
again  looking  to  newspapers  as 
the  best  m^ium  for  reaching 
the  public  with  its  merchandis¬ 
ing  story.” 

Opening  Oct.  10,  the  contest 
campaign  will  use,  in  addition 
to  the  1,116  newspapers,  a  net¬ 
work  of  Midwest  radio  stations. 

Campaign  Briefs 

Pepsodent  division  of  Lever 
Brothers  Co.  is  using  an  exten¬ 
sive  list  of  Sunday  supplements 
and  national  magazines,  two  net¬ 
work  radio  shows,  and  a  TV  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  new  “Stop  Decay  Be¬ 
fore  It  Starts”  campaign  for 
Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste. 

An  intensive  drive  to  herald 
the  return  of  Old  Stagg  straight 
Kentucky  bourbon  to  postwar 
markets  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Gold  Medal  division  of  the 
Straight  Whiskey  Distilling  Co. 
Continuous  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  will  be  used,  as  well  as 
magazine,  trade  publication  and 
transportation  ads.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  Schenley  subsidiary. 

Acme  Breweries  is  using  78 
daily  and  eight  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  California  campaign. 
Major  schedule  calls  for  six  1,- 
500-line  ads  following  full-page 

More  ad  news — page  60 


releases  which  began  Oct.  6. 

Interstate  Bakeries  Corp., 
bakers  of  Log  Cabin  breads,  is 
using  1,120-line  two-color  ads 
and  smaller  black  ond  white 
space  in  dailies  throughout 
Southern  California,  plus  TV 
and  radio  spots  and  a  secondary 
media.  Dan  B.  Miner  is  the 
agency. 

An  expanded  fall  campaign 
has  been  started  for  Durkee- 
Mower’s  Marshmallow  Fluff, 
through  Harry  M.  Frost  agency, 
Boston.  The  drive  includes 
heavy  newspaper  schedules  and 
radio,  TV,  magazines  and  out¬ 
door. 

National  Cranberry  Associa¬ 
tion  is  launching  its  biggest  fall 
drive  in  behalf  of  Ocean  Spray 
cranberry  sauce.  The  campaign 
includes  four-color  ads  in  This 
Week  and  women’s  magazines, 
and  black  and  white  insertions 
in  American  Weekly,  plus  ra¬ 
dio  and  trade  publications. 
Harry  M.  Frost  agency. 

With  imports  of  Swiss  cheese 
increasing,  the  Switzerland 
Cheese  Association  has  expand¬ 
ed  its  advertising.  A  campaign 
is  about  to  start  in  12  additional 
newspapers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  10  addi¬ 
tional  papers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  territories. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co. 

■ 

'Quick’Acting'  Media 
Seen  on  Top  Today 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Advertis¬ 
ers  today  are  looking  for  quick¬ 
acting  media.  Dr.  Kenneth  Dam- 
eron,  director  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Consumer  Relations  in 
Advertising,  told  the  Fort 
Worth  Advertising  Club  last 
week. 

“That’s  why  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising  have  experi¬ 
enced  such  an  increase  the  past 
two  years,”  he  declared. 

Dr.  Dameron  described  today’s 
advertising  trends  as  including 
an  increasing  tendency  to  fV- 
pass  the  wholesaler  and  a  hike 
in  installment  sales. 
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THOUGHT  FOR  FOOD 


The  Importance  of  Good  Nutrition  and 
Food  Habits  for  Children 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  interest  in  the  health  of  the 
youngsters  of  the  community  is  reflected  in  a  year-round 
program  emphasizing  the  need  for  proper  nutrition. 
The  annual  observance  of  Child  Health  Day  culminates  a  year’s 
activity  in  promoting  attention  to  the  importance  of  food 
and  proper  eating  habits  in  the  everyday  life  of  our 
children.  Just  another  reason  why  seven  days 
a  week,  Greater  Cleveland  mothers  (and  homemakers) 
always  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


There's  no  guesswork  for 
food  advertisers  who  plan  a 
marketing  program  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.*  The 
Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  gives  you  speci¬ 
fic  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way 
to  maximum  sales  volume. 
Call  or  write  today  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this 
individualized  service. 

Includes  the  famous  2-in- 1  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adia- 
cent  counties)  —  Ohio’s  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


PLAIN  DEALER 


iAeveland  s  Home  iSeivspaper 

Cre.Hiner  A  ootlssanl.  Inc.,  iNew  ^  ork,  Chicago.  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angele; 
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OQ  IV/Tam  sports  section.  They  are  being 

OlClII  1*10X1  reminded  of  the  News'  “Football 

^  —  ■i  11  News”  effort  from  all 

CfOV©r  rOOtDQll  slogan  is  imprinted 

300,000  paper  cups  at  Cotton 

On  Dcfllns  N©WS  concessions. 

11^ WO  Display  copy  in  the  News,  ra 
Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas  dio  spots,  radio  football  com- 
Morning  News  is  seizing  on  the  mentaries.  direct  solicitation  and 
Texas  football  fever  for  one  of  mailing  pieces  and  point-of-sale 
its  biggest  promotions.  Behind  pieces  are  being  used  exten- 
it  is  an  intensive  news  coverage  sively. 

by  an  18-man  football  writing  To  help  get  the  word  around, 
and  editing  team  plus  10  photog-  the  News  played  host  to  its  dis- 
raphers  covering  games  in  sev-  tributors  from  a  number  of 
eral  states.  Texas  cities  at  a  country  club 

It  s  the  season  when  Assistant  luncheon,  detailing  the  promo- 
Managing  Editor  Felix  Me-  tion. 

Knight  and  Washington  Corre  At  the  State  Fair  of  Texas, 
spondent  David  Hotter  take  a  Oct.  8-23.  an  exhibit  will  play 
week-end  holiday  from  atomic  up  “FITN”  (Football  in  the 
events  to  do  by-line  stories  on  News). 

gridiron  clashes.  Sports  writers  were  at  games 

Football  is  especially  news-  in  five  states  the  Oct.  1  week¬ 
worthy  this  year  in  the  Dallas  end. 

area,  where  the  Southern  Meth-  Sports  Editor  Bill  Rives  has 
odist-Notre  Dame  game  Dec.  3  a  weekly  program  on  the  News' 
may  be  for  an  unofficial  national  station,  WFAA,  as  does  Jimmy 
championship  and  Dallas'  All-  Banks,  high  school  sports  ex 
American  Doak  Wa.ker  plays  pert.  Ralph  Widman,  sports  di- 
his  last  year.  rector  of  the  station,  carries  the 

Subscribers  receive  their  ball  for  the  News  three  times 
Howard 'W.  Stodghiil. ‘business  Sunday  News  wrapped  in  the  weekly, 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  \ 


WESTWARD  HOE 

General  Manager  Harrison 
Chandler  starts  the  new  four- 
unit  Hoe  press  in  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  printing  division  of  Los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  Press.  First 
job:  1,113,000  'phone  directories. 


Ink  Consumption 

Chicago  —  Thirty  years  ago 
the  Chicago  Tribune  used  18 
tons  of  black  ink  only  each 
week;  now  it  uses  58  tons  of 
black,  color  and  roto  inks. 


It  tokes  locol  newspaper  coverage 
to  sell  this  rich  $813,450,000.00 
market  and  the  ONLY  local  daily 
and  Sundoy  newspaper  having 
complete  coveroge  of  this  morket 
is  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


First  In  America 


No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published  in  the 
U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  circulation  equal 
to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer.  The  Observer  carries 
more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  1 34,000  —  Sunday  140,000 

Advertising  Linage  First  9  Months 

1949  - 14,710,626 

1948  - 13,704,522 


There  is  no  $ub> 
stitute  for  the 
pulling  power  of 
local  newspoper 
advertising. 


If  you  are  interested  in  selling 
Akron,  and  you  should  be,  why  not 
follow  the  successful  practice  of 
Akron  merchants.  They  know  how 
to  get  results  .  .  .  thot's  why  they 
concentrote  their  selling  efforts  in 
Akron's  greotest  selling  medium. 


AKRON  RF.ACON  JOURNAL 
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Here  are  some  typical  commenta 
of  leading  executives  concerning  • 
unique  men’s  shoe  feature  which 
appeared  as  a  cooperative  full  page 
advertisement  in  The  New  York  Sun* 
As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first 
industry-wide  promotion  of  its  kind 
published  by  a  newspaper. 


“The  Sun  is  showing  the  way  for  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  to  add  a  new  and  con¬ 
tinuing  service  to  their  readers.” 

Joseph  Boyle,  Vice-President, 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 


Besides  striving  for  the  best  possible  news  coverage  and 
feature  content,  a  newspaper’s  obligation  to  its  readers  is 
continued  effort  to  belp  advertisers  provide  maximum  shop¬ 
ping  information.  Tlie  development  of  tbis  cooperative 
page  is  further  evidence  of  The  Sun’s  resourcefulness  as  a 
force  among  the  nation’s  top  advertising  media. 


“The  Sun  has  performed  a  real  service  for 
the  men  of  New  York  and  the  nation  in  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  shoes  as  part 
of  their  wardrobe.  Shoes  merely  for  protec' 
tion  are  not  enough  these  days.  Shoes  for 
seasons  and  occasions  are  important  and  The 
Sun  is  wise  to  launch  this  crusade  for  this 
idea.” 

L.  E.  Langston,  Executive  V.  P., 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Association 


®Ke 


NEW  YORK 


REPRESENTED  IN  CHICAGO.  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  LOS  ANGELES  BY  CRESMER  &  WOODWARD.  INC. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  8,  1949 


“The  Sun  has  initiated  an  extremely  potent 
feature.  It  has  indicated  in  a  concise  manner 
the  importance  of  men  building  coordinated 
shoe  wardrobes  to  go  with  specific  types  of 
men’s  apparel.  The  Sun  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
plimented  on  this  effective  promotion  feature.” 
W.  W.  Stephenson,  Executive  V.  P., 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association 
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Bureau  Presentation 
Inspires  Media  Men 


Philadelphia — Media  directors 
and  advertising  managers  re¬ 
acted  favorably  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  here  Sept.  29  of  “iTie  Last 
Frontier  of  Profits,”  by  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  before  400 
industry  and  agency  executives. 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  1,  page  16.  i 


Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  introduces  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  right,  director  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Advertising. 

The  consensus  was  that  Mr. 
Barnes'  talk  was  thought-pro 
voking  and  the  facts  and  figures 
he  presented  could  be  applied 
in  a  practical  way  by  many  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Some  comments  fol¬ 
low  ; 

Evelyn  U'almslev.  media  di 
rector.  McKee  &  Albright: 

“All  the  people  I  talked  to 
after  the  meeting  were  highly 
impressed  by  the  presentation. 
It  was  concise  and  informative, 
with  no  weasel  woixls  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Every  minute  listening 
to  him  was  well  spent.  I 
gleaned  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  intend  to  use.  His 
statement  about  the  geographic 
characteristics  of  markets  was 
especially  constructive." 

Impressive  Presentation 

Fhank  C.  Ml'rphv,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Geare-Marston,  Inc.: 

“The  presentation  was  very 
impressive.  It  served  to  remind 
me  and.  I  am  sure,  the  other  ad¬ 
vertising  men  there  of  the  in 
equalities  of  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  that  these  opportun 
ities  may  vary  by  type  of  prod¬ 
uct  and  by  sections  of  the 
country. 

“This  presentation  further 
suggested  to  me  the  need,  when 
considering  the  proper  alloca¬ 
tion  of  a  client's  advertising 
funds,  for  giving  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  use  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  or  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  several  advertising  media 
that  will  insure  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  capitalize  fully  on 


the  fluctuating  sales  opportun¬ 
ities  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country.” 

Peter  Gondras.  media  direc¬ 
tor.  Lewis  &  Gilman: 

“It  was  one  of  the  finest  meet¬ 
ings  I  ever  attended.  Mr. 
Barnes  highlighted  the  things 
which  we  are  interested  in — 
sales  potential  in  particular. 
Most  of  the  people  I  talked  to 
were  well  pleased  with  the  talk. 
His  pattern  for  studying  mar¬ 
kets  is  worth  while  and  we  can 
never  say  enough  about  them." 

R.  C.  Cox,  publicity  director. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.: 

"It  was  a  very  able  presents 
tion,  forceful  and  to  the  point. 
He  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
what  he  was  talking  about  and 
why.” 

Effective  and  Persuasive 

Harold  S.  LeDuc,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania: 

“1  was  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  with  Mr.  Barnes'  pres¬ 
entation.  It  was  very  effective 
and  persuasive.  Localizing  mar¬ 
kets  no  doubt  makes  an  adver¬ 
tising  man’s  job  harder,  but  it 
can  be  cheaper  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  long  run.” 

Stella  Kilculi,en.  media  di 
rector.  Neal  D.  Ivey; 

"It  was  the  most  factual  pres¬ 
entation  I  have  ever  heard.  I 
got  a  lot  from  it  in  the  way  of 
new  ideas  which  can  be  applied 
in  my  job.  His  description  of 
markets  leads  me  to  believe 
that  we  should  get  away  from 
figures  and  find  out  what  people 
are  really  like  in  various  sec- 
tioiLs  of  the  country.  There  was 
nothing  stuffv  about  Mr.  Barnes' 
talk." 

Flexibility  of  Newspapers 

F’rank  K.  Esherick.  media  di¬ 
rector.  Gray  &  Rogers: 

"One  of  the  many  practical 
features  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  its  flexibility  in 
that  it  can  be  employed  when 
and  where  desired.  In  addition, 
it  has  a  unique  ability  uncom¬ 
mon  to  other  mass  media  to 
reach  the  number  and  type  of 
the  most  logical  consumers  for 
the  merchandise  to  be  sold. 

"Mr.  Barnes  certainly  made  a 
concise,  intelligent  and  forceful 
presentation  of  these  features 
and  I  believe  it  will  have  its 


WHY? 

. . .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  &  P  every 
week? 
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effect  in  a  better  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  national 
force  in  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise." 

Clarence  R.  Palmer,  media 
director.  John  Falkner  Arndt: 

"Mr.  Barnes'  talk  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  agen¬ 
cies.  He  gave  us  some  new  and 
different  slants  on  markets  and 
his  presentation  was  very  im¬ 
pressive." 

Distributor  Wants  More  Data 

J.  Trevor  Pierce,  partner  in 
Pierce-Phelps,  Inc.,  wholesale 
distributors: 

"There  unquestionably  was  a 
lot  of  meat  in  Mr.  Barnes'  pres¬ 
entation.  His  information  will 
be  especially  helpful  to  national 
manufacturers,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  distributor, 
who  controls  sectional  advertis¬ 
ing,  is  concerned. 

"He  is  interested  in  specific 
information  on  smaller  markets 


within  a  certain  section  of  the  1 
country.  For  instance,  how 
much  should  I  spend  in  Allen¬ 
town  as  compared  to  York  or  in 
Philadelphia  as  compart  to  I 
some  other  city  in  the  section 
which  I  cover?  I 

"Mr.  Barnes’  principles  could 
well  be  broken  down  into  small¬ 
er  trading  areas  and  markets. 
There  certainly  is  a  need  for 
such  information,  particularly 
on  behalf  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers.” 

■ 

New  Wirephoto  Point 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  has  established  a 
Wirephoto  transmission  center 
here  and  assigned  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  its  Raleigh  bureau. 

The  portable  transmission 
equipment  is  located  in  the  i 
News  and  Observer  building. 

James  Martenhoff  has  been  i 
transferred  from  Boston  to  ! 
handle  picture  assignments. 


WORCESTER'S  WONDROUS  TWINS: 
BUYING  POWER  AND  NEWSPAPER 

RmiiEn$THmE 

on  Product  Advertising 
in  Worcester  Newspapers 


COVERAGE 


This  auto  and  tire  dealer  went 
from  ''hole  in  the  wall” 
to  whole  block 


Worcester  is  dotted  with  outstanding  retailers  in 
many  fields  who  have  turned  high  wage  earning 
consumers  into  their  own  customers  by  a  steady 
stream  of  product  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
Telegram-Gaxette.  Among  them  is  this  automotive 
and  tire  sales  and  service  company,  which  began 
as  a  "hole  in  the  wall"  and  now  is  a  block  long, 
modern  establishment. 

The  proven  buying  power  of  the  Worcester  area 
rates  a  "must"  as  an  automotive  goods  market  with 
118,789  car  and  truck  registrants  who  spend  an¬ 
nually  $78,000,000  in  885  automotive  stores  and 
filling  stations.  All  of  this  buying  power  comes 
within  the  blanket  coverage  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gaxette,  daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,000,  Sundays  over  100,000. 


t^TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Geohoe  F.  Booth  Pix6CshtA- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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He  Picked  Up  a  Check  for  $405  Million 


average  metropolitan  W  ashington  house¬ 
hold  sjient  Sld)7()  *  in  food  stores  in  1918— 
37.8' «  more  than  the  national  average.  That 
adds  up  to  .S  105  million — or  rnightv  good  eat¬ 
ing — for  the  area."  Made  possible  bv  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  effective  buying  income  of  .S6. 1  11  per 
family*  (the  nation’s  highest),  it  is  one  more 
proof  that  W  ashington.  I).  C.  is  a  quality  market. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1919  The  Star 
earried  ll.O'i  more  local — and  70.6'e  more 
national — grocery-  advertising  *  than  the  second 
Vi  ashington  paper.  Advertisers  who  capitalize 


on  a  good  \\  ashington  habit  find  that  the  ’vay 
to  sell  groceries  is  through  the  pages  of  The 
Star. 


^Printer)**  Ink  Sales  PUtJining  Guide,  Mat/ 
^  As  drfim  d  by  the  liureau  of  the  Census 
^Snles  Mnnayewent  Survey  of  Buying  Poin 
*  From  Media  Records  data 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sundav  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  K.  42n(l  St., 
NYC  17  :  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicairo  11. 
Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  Metropolitan  Group, 
American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM,  AND  WMAL-TV 
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Editorial  Page 
Forum  Leaders 
Are  Designated 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  form 
and  content  of  editorial  pages 
will  be  the  outstanding  feature 
of  this  year’s  session  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  Oct.  20,  21  and  22,  at 
Columbia  University. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  of  the  opening  day  will 
be  given  over  to  the  editorial 
critiques.  The  members  will 
break  up  into  small  groups  for 
these  discussions,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  both  to  point  out  the 
things  that  are  wrong  with  each 
member’s  editorial  page  and  to 
suggest  means  of  improvement. 

Chairman  Ralph  Coghlan,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has 
announced  that  among  the 
critique  leaders  will  be  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer;  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution; 
Robert  Lasch,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Victor  Barnett,  Tulsa 
(Okla. )  Tribune;  Alan  Barth, 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post;  C. 
Sylvester  Green,  Durham  (N. 
C. )  Morning  Herald;  Weldon 
James,  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal;  Sprague  Holden, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit; 
Frank  Hawkins,  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post-Gazette:  William 
Korns,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item; 
Robert  J.  Blakely,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  and  Harry  M.  Ayers, 
Anniston  ( Ala. )  Star. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  ECA  admin¬ 
istrator,  will  speak  off  the  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  Thursday  luncheon. 
Friday  morning  will  be  given 
over  to  a  panel  discussion  on 
“The  Press  and  the  Public.’’ 
Speakers  will  be  Dr.  Lyman 
Bryson,  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College;  Morris  Ernst, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Paul  C.  Smith,  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Thom¬ 
as  L.  Stokes,  United  Features 
columnist. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  will  be 
the  luncheon  speaker  on  Friday, 
and  that  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  special  interest  group 
meetings.  The  subjects  will  be 
editorial  page  reference  and 
libraries.  Robert  Grayson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  libel  and 
contempt.  Prof.  Harold  Cross, 
Columbia  University;  letters  to 
the  editor  and  miscellany,  Paul 
Trescott,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

On  Saturday  morning,  after 
a  brief  summarization  of  the 
editorial  critiques.  Prof.  John 
R.  Dunning  of  Columbia,  who 
developed  the  gaseous  diffusion 
process  of  making  U-235,  will 
speak  off  the  record  on  "Under¬ 
standing  Atomic  Energy.’’ 

The  business  meeting  will 
take  place  Saturday  afternoon. 
■ 

$3,583  Award  for  AP 

A  judgment  of  $3,583.20  in 
favor  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  been  returned  against  the 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat  in  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  suit.  The  amount  awarded 
by  Federal  Judge  Eugene  Rice 
was  based  on  the  cost  of  the 
service,  at  $51.70  weekly,  for 
two  years. 


Eliott 


ed 


The  first  great  books  discus¬ 
sion  group,  said  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Yi)  Herald- American,  would 
be  conducted  by  leaders  “trained 
by  the  Great  Boobs  Founda-  j 
tion.”  ! 


Social  item  in  the  Lexington 

(Ky.)  Herald:  "Mrs.  J . | 

R . ,  416  B . Ave-  I 

nue,  is  confined  to  her  bed.  I 
Her  husband  is  here  from ' 
Cleveland,  O.’’ 

■ 

The  “For  Sale”  column  in  the 
Eugene  ( Ore. )  Register  -  Guard 
contained;  “START  the  day 
with  a  bang.  Italian  and  Petite 
prunes.” 

■ 

U.S.  AND  ALLIES 
HUDDLE  ON  ATOM 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

■ 

The  Trail  ( B.  C. )  Daily  Times 
reported  that  “a  pale  and  wail¬ 
ing  Barbara  Hutton”  had  come 
home. 

■ 

75  N.  E.  Papers  Run 
Vacation  Ad  Free 

Boston,  Mass. — New  England 
which  had  its  best  vacation 
trade  in  its  history  during  the 
past  summer,  received  ample 
support  from  its  newspapers,  it 
has  been  revealed  by  Wallace 
Dickson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  England  Council. 

At  the  start  of  the  summer 
season  the  Council  distributed 
a  mat  of  a  six-column  institu¬ 
tional  advertisement  urging  the 
community  to  welcome  the  sum¬ 
mer  visitors.  More  than  75 
papers  ran  the  advertisement, 
making  no  charge  for  their 
space.  The  ad  was  prepared  by 
the  H.  M.  Frost  Co.  agency. 

■ 

Paint  Dealers  Report 
Dailies  Best  Medium 

Chicago — Local  advertising  is 
credited  with  bringing  in  the 
largest  number  of  customers  to 
retail  paint  stores,  in  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  survey  of  dealers  by 
the  Martin-Senour  Co.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  dealers  use 
local  newspaper  advertising,  the 
survey  found. 

It  was  found  that  48%  of  the 
dealers  credit  local  advertising 
for  bringing  in  customers,  32% 
credit  the  company’s  national 
advertising,  and  29%  believe 
the  majority  of  business  comes 
through  casual  traffic  into  the 
store. 

■ 

Wichita  Eagle  Has 
165-Page  Edition 

Wichita,  Kan. — Kansas’  posi¬ 
tion  in  America’s  industrial  em¬ 
pire  was  the  theme  of  the  165- 
page  edition  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  Sept.  25.  The  history  of 
industrial  development  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  3,000-name  list 
of  Kansas  manufacturers. 

Radio  spot  announcements 
plugged  the  special  issue  which 
publishers  said  was  the  largest 
yet  to  be  published  in  Eagle 
history.  A  special  staff  included 
Reporters  Joe  Stone.  Ted  Ham¬ 
mer  and  R.  W.  “Jock”  Reid. 


CURRENT  NEWS 
FROM  FRANCE 


TOURISTS  ARE  HELPING  RECOVERf 


EDITORS! 


PLEASE  CLIP  AND  RUN 
(Thank  you  for  sending  Tear  sheet) 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


AMERICA'S  WINTER 
VACATIONERS  SEEK 
THE  SUN  ON  RIVIERA 

CANNES  (France)  October  .  .  . 
After  a  near-record  summer  and 
autumn  season,  the  Riviera  is 
preparing  for  the  Americans  this 
winter  in  unprecedented  volume. 
Improved  transportation  —  direct 
plane  service,  extra  ships  on  the 
Le  Havre  and  Mediterranean 
routes — make  a  vacation  on  the 
famous  Cote  d’Azur  of  France  as 
practical  as  “going  south”  for  the 
vacation  minded. 

The  balmy  winter  weather  on 
the  tideless  Mediterranean  at¬ 
tracts  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  Actually  the  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  groups  are  to  be  found 
along  this  palm-fringed  shore 
where  everything  for  man’s 
amusement  is  concentrated. 

To  enumerate:  every  town  of 
any  consequence  has  its  own 
Casino,  gay  center  of  night  life 
with  roulette  and  baccarat,  with 
dancing  and  music,  good  food 
and  theatre  or  movies.  Hotels 
along  diis  magic  stretch  —  and 
back  into  the  littoral  hills — offer 
everything  from  grande  luxe  to 
simple  pension  accommodations, 
widi  rates  accordingly. 

Against  occasional  chill,  hotels 
are  steam  heated  again,  and 
beaches,  tennis  courts  and  golf 
courses  are  filled  with  pleasure 
lovers.  Fishing  is  excellent  in 
the  Meditteranean  and  all  kinds 
of  boats,  up  to  the  most  palatial 
yacht,  can  be  obtained. 

From  Paris,  it  is  easy  to  reach 
the  Riviera.  Overnight  trains 
offer  the  greatest  of  comfort.  The 
Blue  Train  is  famed  the  world 
over,  leaves  Paris  in  the  evening, 
gets  you  to  Cannes  for  breakfast. 
Air  France  offers  2J/2-hour  direct 
service  to  Nice  from  Paris.  Sev¬ 
eral  steamship  lines  provide  con¬ 
venient  Mediterranean  services 
from  New  York. 

Whenever  you  need  French  touriet  inft 
Norman  Reader^  Pu6/fc  Information  D 
contact  our  nearest,  Office.  If  you  do  n 


U.  5.  SKIERS  FIND 
DEPENDABLE  SNOW 
IN  ALPS,  PYRENEES 

CHAMONIX  (FRANCE)  OC¬ 
TOBER  .  .  .  France  expects  win¬ 
ter  sports  enthusiasts  from  Amer¬ 
ica  in  increasing  numbers  thij 
winter.  For  woi^  has  got  about 
among  the  ski  and  snow-lovers 
that  you  can  always  depend  on 
good  slopes,  good  sun  and  powder 
snow,  somewhere  here,  no  matter 
what  the  weather. 

The  slopes  of  France  are  varied 
and  interesting.  Megeve  and 
Chamonix,  at  the  foot  of  the 
famed  Mont  Blanc,  are  key  cen¬ 
ters  for  dozens  of  winter  sports 
towns  beautifully  situated  in  the 
valleys  and  foothills  of  the  Alps. 
Val  d’Isere  in  the  Savoie,  thou^ 
a  small  town,  is  especially  fav¬ 
ored  by  amateur  Americans. 

The  snow  comes  early  in  these 
marvelous  valleys  and  stays  late, 
affording  a  season  six  or  seven 
months  long,  the  sport  going 
higher  as  the  season  ends.  Actu¬ 
ally,  there’s  snow,  if  you  go  hi^ 
enough,  all  the  year  around. 

The  physical  equipment  for 
winter  sport  has  been  completely 
modernized  since  the  War.  Ski- 
lifts,  teleferiques,  funiculars  and 
cog  railroads  take  the  skier  ^d 
his  equipment  to  heights  once  im¬ 
possible  to  attain. 

Special  ski  trains  and  buses  of 
The  French  National  Railroads 
offer  excellent  service  all  throu^ 
France’s  snow  country. 

Inns  and  hostels  abound 
throughout  the  winter  sports  re¬ 
gions.  They  are  comfortable, 
with  good  food,  and  prices  are 
moderate  for  the  younger  crowd 
that  frequents  the  high  snow 
valleys.  There  are  unmarred  days 
of  exhilarating  sport,  gayety  al 
night,  with  music  and  dancing, 
and  the  set  is  truly  international 
For  sportsmen,  world  over,  know 
and  enjoy  the  dependable  snow- 
fields  of  la  Belle  France. 

rmatiofi  or  background  materialt  writt 
rector,  610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or 
t  get  our  releases,  please  let  us  know 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

tervicp  ofivncy  of  the  Minigtry  of  Public  fForkg,  Transportation  and  Tourism 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago:  307  N.  Michigan  Ave.  San  Francisco,  411  Kohl  Buildwi 

Los  Angeles:  448  South  Hill  Street  Montreal:  610  W.  Rue  St.-Jacquis 
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ARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 


First  in  EDITORIALS  .  .  .  first  in  PUBLIC  SERVICE  . . .  first  in  LOCAL 
FEATURES  ... 

These  are  the  three  top  award  presented  for  the  second  straight 
year  to  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  by  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  and 
University  of  Tennessee  at  the  annual  TPA  convention.  This  newspaper 
also  placed  second  in  the  division  for  make-up  and  appearance.  Seven 
different  journalism  school  faculties  from  outside  the  state  made  the 
selections. 

^  At  the  award  presentation  it  was  stated:  "It  is  no  mere  coin- 

cidence  that  a  progressive  community  is  usually  the  home  of  a 
progressive  newspaper."  Advertisers,  too,  will  find  it  no  coin* 
^^^^^^idence  that  their  sales  messages  in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
a  greater  audience  today  than  at  any  time  in  history, 
^^^^^Q^greater  sales  results  per  dollar  spent. 


Last  year  Memphis  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  distinguished  service  to 
journalism.  Another  recognition 
was  the  selection  of  Eldon  Roark’s 
’‘Strolling”  column  as  the  best 
daily  feature  column  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  National  Headliners 
Club  last  year.  In  1947  this  news¬ 
paper  ivas  judged  by  the  TPA  to 
be  the  best  all-around  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state,  an  award  since 
discontinued. 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
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Chicogot  400  W«tt  Madison  St. 
N*w  York:  320  Eost  42rd  Str*«t 
Son  Fronciico:  410  Bulk  Stroot 


Humor  Writer 
Gets  Livelier 
Copy  from  Tape  | 

By  G.  W.  Tetherly  [ 


niffe  Buys  in  S.  Africa  Utah<Idaho  Service 

London — Lord  Iliffe,  principal  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— A  re¬ 
proprietor  of  the  Birmingham  gional  mat  service  for  weekly 
Post  since  1943,  has  bought  a  and  daily  newspapers  of  Utah 
large  interest  in  the  South  Afri-  and  Idaho  is  being  launched  by 
can  newspaper  company.  East-  Woodward  D.  Cannon,  Salt  Lake 
ern  Province  Newspapers.  Ltd.,  City  newspaperman.  Mr.  Can- 
which  publishes  the  Eastern  non  said  he  will  provide  a  pack- 
Province  Herald  and  Daily  Ad-  age  of  one-column  and  multiple- 
vertiser  at  Port  Elizabeth.  column  mats  of  p.aces  and  peo- 

■  pie  in  the  news,  as  well  as  of 

•  spot”  pictures  to  go  with  de¬ 
veloping  stories,  to  clients  of 
the  new  service.  He  recently 
was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  The 
ladies  who  have  gotten  rid  of 
dishpan  hands  have  nothing  on 
Phil  Willon,  Binghamton  Press 
humor  writer. 

He  no  longer  is  troubled  by 
that  manicurist’s  nightmare 
commonly  called  graphite-un¬ 
der  -  the  -  fingernails.  What  is 
more,  he  no  longer  is  afflicted 
with  writer’s  cramp. 

Instead  of  going  on  an  as¬ 
signment  with  notebook  and 
pencil,  the  Gannett  newspaper's 
humorist  is  accompanied  by  an 
electronics-minded  photographer 
trained  in  the  operation  of  a 
tape-recorder.  "The  photogra¬ 
pher  (“my  engineer.”  Phil  calls 
Art  Kelly)  does  the  heavy  work 
while  Phil  does — what  comes 
naturally  to  him — the  talking. 

Humorist  Willon  has  the 
theory  that  note-taking  slows 
up  an  interview,  and  writing  in 
two  tenses  slows  up  the  story. 

His  first  subject  for  a  re¬ 
corded  interview  was  a  carnival 
wrestler,  who  talked  for  nearly 
an  hour. 

Instead  of  untangling  a  vol¬ 
uminous  sheaf  of  notes.  Phil 
merely  put  on  a  pair  of  ear¬ 
phones.  turned  on  the  machine 
and  started  to  type  what  he 
heard  through  the  earphones. 

An  example  of  a  paragraph 
from  the  interview  with  the 
wrestler,  to  quote  the  mauler: 

“Once  I  got  hit  with  a  chair, 
and  seven  cops  standing  along¬ 
side  of  me.  and  I  still  got  hit 
with  a  chair.  That's  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.  I  just  took  a  local  boy  r*  tr 

and  I  heaved  him  over  the  top  x  Of  aIOUSG  Or^dllS 
rope  in  the  audience,  and.  when  The  National  Associati 
he  came  back  I  gave  him  a  shot  Manufacturers  this  wee 
in  the  bellv  eo  he  flew  out  again  augurated  a  “Service  fo 
and  he  didn’t  come  back.  ’The  ploye  Publications,”  de 
people  somehow  didn  t  like  it."  for  editors  of  factory  and 

“That  type  of  quotation,”  said  magazines  and  newsj 
Phil  in  selling  the  idea  to  Sun-  "Service  for  Employe 
day  Editor  Kimball  Davis,  “re-  cations”  offers  an  inten 
fleets  the  actual  character  of  the  of  ideas  and  illustratioi 
interviewee  and  catches  the  handling  of  various  pha 
flavor  of  his  speech  mannerisms,  the  management  and  fr( 
What’s  more,  it  makes  a  much  terprise  story,  stories  and 
more  accurate  interview  than  ideas,  original  material  on 


Five  Star  Final 

Honolulu  —  The  Star-Bulletin 
has  introduced  its  third  street 
edition  the  Five  Star  Final. 


Phil  Willon,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  humor  writer,  seated  right, 
interviews  a  "character"  for  a 
tape-recorded  interview.  Art 
Kelly.  Press  photographer,  is  the 
"engineer." 


Yes,  you  can  safely  "OK"  the  idea  that  FARM 
WEALTH  means  BUYING  ABILITY.  And  .  .  .  in  St. 
Joseph's  18-County  Trade  Area,  exclusive  of  the  city, 
80%  file  fienk  deposits  are  estimated  to  be  FROM 
THE  FARMER. 

And  ...  in  this  same  area  bank  deposits  have 
jumped  up  OVER  FOUR  TIMES  since  1940. 

Coverage  of  this  prosperous  Farm  Area  is  yours 
through  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and  Gazette. 

OVER  90,000  DAILY  (M&E)  OVER  50,000  SUNDAY 
OVER  88%  HOME  DELIVERED 


4  Weeklies  Printed 

Boston  —  The  Boston  Post 
came  to  the  rescue  of  four  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  last  week,  print¬ 
ing  them  after  a  gear  in  the 
West  Roxbury  Transcript's  pre.ss 
broke.  The  Transcript  had  a  28- 
page  paper,  besides  large  issues 
for  the  Parkway  Transcript, 
Cambridge  Chronicle  Sun  and 
Somerville  Journal. 
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The  Infant  Jesus  by  Michelangelo 


Some  readers  have  asked  us:  How  are  Journalism  awards  won?  Why 
have  so  many  citations  of  excellence  gone  to  the  Kingsport  Times  and 
Kingsport  News?  What  are  the  factors  back  of  such  awards?  How  Important 
to  these  citations  are  training  and  experience? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  in  the  fact  that  employes  have  been  selected  and 
schooled  for  their  work  and  intensive  preparation  goes  into  each  day's 
paper.  But  the  overall  answer  is  contained  in  a  specialized  deftness — a 
specific  know-how — that  gets  things  done. 

We  publish  each  day  by  the  maxim  of  the  world’s  most  famous  artist 
and  sculptor — Michelangelo — who  said:  “Trifles  make  perfection  and  per¬ 
fection  is  no  trifle.” 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  never  reached  perfection  and  never  will.  We 
still  make  mistakes.  But  we  are  honest  enough  to  correct  them  speedily 
when  we  do.  And  we  do  try  to  eliminate  as  many  as  we  can. 

We  try  to  give  the  public  full  value  for  its  money.  If,  in  doing  that 
chore,  we  do  a  better  job  and  receive  an  award,  then  that's  good.  But 
always  the  product  comes  first. 


ir 


Harte  Edits  the  Bible 
To  Produce  Best-Seller 


A  NEW  delineation  of  Old 
Testament  figures  was  offered 
this  week  by  Oxford  University 
Press,  New 
York,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  “In  Our 
Image,”  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Harte,  Tex¬ 
as  news  paper 
publisher. 

N  a  r  r  a  t  i  ves 
from  the  Old 
Testament  were 
selected  by  Mr. 

Harte  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  new 
fashion  by  Guy 
Rowe,  distin-  Harte 
guished  American  painter  best 
known  heretofore  for  his  Time 
magazine  covers. 

The  book,  9  x  12  inches,  con¬ 
tains  32  four-color  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  paintings. 
Done  in  the  style  of  'Time  cov¬ 
ers,  the  background  of  each  por¬ 
trait  is  studded  with  symbols 
and  devices  related  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  individual  por¬ 
trayed. 

“In  Our  Image,”  distinguished 
both  as  a  religious  book  and  as 
a  work  of  art,  is  priced  at  $10. 
The  idea  for  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Harte  as  he  tried  to  reconcile 
the  fact  that  although  the  Holy 
Bible  was  more  widely  owned 
than  any  other  book,  it  was  not 
widely  read. 

Probing  for  a  reason,  he 
quizzed  his  own  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  children  and  his  friend 
in  all  walks  of  life.  He  found 
few  persons  who  knew  where  to 
find  any  of  the  thrilling  narra¬ 
tives  that  give  the  Bible  its 
eminence  in  theology,  history 
and  literature. 

In  Words  of  Bible  Itself 

Both  adults  and  young  people 
looked  upon  the  ancient  Biblical 
characters  with  either  awe  or 
a  tinge  of  fear.  Somehow  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Joshua,  Ruth  and  Saul 
and  all  the  others  didn’t  seem 
like  anyone  they  had  encount¬ 
ered  in  real  life. 

Mr.  Harte  traced  this  reac¬ 
tion  back  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  historical  figures  had 
been  pictured  —  unworldly,  un¬ 
real,  unappealing.  It  was  then 
that  he  hit  upon  the  idea  for 
a  presentation  of  Old  Testament 
characters  as  the  kind  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  they  doubtless  were 
in  real  life,  subject  to  physical 
frailties,  some  pathetic  and  ap¬ 
pealing  in  their  weakness, 
others  endowed  with  beauty  and 
quiet  dignity,  all  very  much 
like  people  we  might  meet  to¬ 
day 

The  key  to  each  character  lay 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself, 
Mr.  Harte  concluded,  and  the 
requirement  was  an  artist  who 
could  live  with  the  words  of 
the  Book  until  they  had  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  real  for  him 
to  translate  their  meaning  on 
canvas. 

While  collecting  paintings  of 
famous  contemporary  Texans, 
he  learned  of  Guy  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  Rowe  agreed  in  1945  to  take 


on  this  unusual  commission,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  a  man  of 
religion.  His  formal  schooling 
was  limited:  he  worked  in 
mines,  and  as  a  cowhand,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  a  bill  collector,  an  acro¬ 
bat  and  a  lumberjack.  But  al 
ways  he  aspired  to  be  an  artist. 

For  “In  Our  Image,”  Mr. 
Rowe  modernized  the  old  proc¬ 
esses  by  the  introduction  of 
acetate  sheets  ( called  protect- 
oid)  as  the  base  to  which  he 
applied  his  grease-wax  medium. 
Actually  he  painted  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  of  the  protectoid. 
From  the  standpoint  of  appear¬ 
ance,  the  process  gives  a  trans¬ 
lucent  and  intense  color  quality 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  tech¬ 
nique.  This  quality  is  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the 
Rowe  paintings. 

Ironically,  then,  Mr.  Harte's 
idea  of  reproducing  the  ancient 
characters  on  canvas  never 
came  true.  Instead,  they  now 
appear  on  acetate  sheets. 

Subjects  from  Real  Life 

Mr.  Rowe’s  own  son  and 
daughter-in-law  posed  for  his 
painting  of  Adam  and  Eve.  But 
in  all  other  instances  no  living 
people  sat  for  him.  His  models 
were  images  created  in  his  mind 
by  the  words  of  the  Bible  and 
the  people  he  saw  around  him. 

In  a  side-street  cafeteria  in 
New  York  City,  he  encountered 
a  man  who  reminded  him  of 
Elijah.  Returning  to  the  res¬ 
taurant  the  next  day  at  noon 
he  found  the  same  man  again, 
and  for  three  weeks  Mr.  Rowe 
continued  to  visit  the  place, 
studying  every  line  and  plane 
in  his  subject’s  face.  Never 
once  did  they  speak  to  each 
other  but  doubtless  his  unwit¬ 
ting  model  will  some  day  dis¬ 
cover  his  portrait  between  the 
covers  of  “In  Our  Image.” 

While  “In  Our  Image”  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Harte  and  Rowe,  they  also  had 
important  assistance  from  a 
group  of  seven  clergymen.  Ox¬ 
ford  wrote  to  each  member  of 
the  group  which  consisted  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Alle- 
man,  professor  (Lutheran);  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Owen  C.  Brown 
(Baptist);  the  Rev.  LeRoy  E. 
Froom,  editor  (Seventh-day  Ad¬ 
ventist  ) ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halford 
E.  Luccock  (Methodist);  the 
Rev.  Clarence  Edward  Mac- 
Cartney,  author  (Presbyterian); 
the  Rev.  Ansley  C.  Moore 
(United  Presbyterian). 

Mr.  Harte,  who  served  for  12 
years  as  vicepresident  or  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  San 
Angelo  Evening  Standard  and 
Standard-Times. 

A  native  of  Knobnoster,  Mo., 
Mr.  Harte  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  as  correspondent  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  bought  the  Knobnoster 
Gem  in  1914,  and  later,  with 
John  Donald  Ferguson,  the 
Boonville  (Mo.)  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  Republican.  After  World 
War  I  service  he  established 


the  Boonville  Daily  Republican 
and  sold  both  papers  in  De¬ 
cember,  1919. 

Early  in  1920  he  bought  the 
San  Angelo  Evening  Standard; 
in  1923  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Bernard  Hanks  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter  -  News  which 
continued  until  Mr.  Hanks’ 
death  Dec.  12,  1948.  Now  the 
group  of  nine  newspapers  is 
owned  by  Harte,  Hanks  &  Co. 

Foreword  by  Kent  Cooper 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AP,  wrote  the  fore¬ 
word  to  “In  Our  Image.”  say¬ 
ing: 

“The  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  book  and  the  mo¬ 
tive  that  led  him  to  act  should 
be  known  to  the  vast  company 
of  grateful  strangers  who, 
through  this  imposing  volume, 
may  find  new  interest  in  the 
Great  Religion,  the  literature 
of  which  this  work  so  fairly 
typifies. 

“It  was  a  stroke  of  genius 
to  take  the  finest  and  most  dra¬ 
matic  portions  of  the  Bible  and 
make  them  as  attractive  as  the 
very  best  of  modern  literature 
— or  even  more  attractive:  to 
make  so  fine  a  book,  from  the 
reader-interest  point  of  view, 
that  even  the  casual  Christian 
m^  turn  to  it  with  excitement.” 

See  page  52  for  Professor  El- 
lard’s  review  of  “In  Our  Image.” 
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204  Employes  ^ 
In  Pension  Plan 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Feder-  ‘ 
ated  Publications,  Inc.,  has  an 
nounced  a  pension  plan  for  the  ' 
204  employes  of  its  three  news¬ 
papers,  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  I 
State  Journal,  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  and  the  Battle  ' 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  and  for  employes  of  its 
two  radio  stations,  WELL  and 
WELL-FM,  and  of  its  Newspa-  I 
per  Engraving  Co. 

The  plan  as  described  by 
President  A.  L.  Miller  includes 
pension  on  retirement  at  age  65 
with  age  70  fixed  for  retirement 
for  employes  in  the  upper  age 
bracket  at  the  time  of  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  plan.  Some  elas¬ 
ticity  in  the  retirement  rules  is 
provided  for.  Life  insurance  is 
provided  during  the  years  of 
employment,  in  addition  to  the 
group  life  insurance  plan  which 
has  been  in  operation  several 
years.  Hospital  and  medical  in¬ 
surance  plans  are  also  con¬ 
tinued.  ; 

The  company  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  join  in  contribution  to 
the  pension-retirement  plan,  the 
company  making  the  entire  con¬ 
tribution  for  tenefits  due  for 
past  service. 
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That's  Davenport,  Iowa  .  .  ."America's 
Most  Amazing  Community.’  The 
Davenport  Newspapers  .  .  and 

only  the  Davenport  Newspapers  — 
saturate  this  wealthy  market. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Community... 


Production  at  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company s  plant 
is  being  seriously 
hampered  by  the  lack 
of  rental  housing  in 
Utica.  The  officials  of 
the  company  have 
made  the  following 
statement  which  is 
important  to  the  people 
of  Utica  and  its 
surrounding 
communities: 


“To  manufacture  our  products  here  in  a  new  plant, 
it  is  necessary  to  transfer  from  our  other  plants  men 
who  are  familiar  with  plant  operations.  Naturally, 
these  men  want  to  bring  their  families  to  Utica  and, 
when  they  find  no  homes  or  apartments  to  rent,  they 
are  unwilling  to  remain.  We  have  lost  many  im> 
portant  key  men  for  this  reason  and,  as  a  result,  our 
volume  of  production  is  considerably  below  what  we 
had  expected  at  this  time. 

“It  is  important  that  many  people  in  Utica  know  why 
they  or  their  friends  have  not  yet  been  employed 
after  filing  applications  for  positions  with  us.  Help 
us  solve  this  housing  problem  and  our  employment 
of  Utica  people  will  increase. 


911: 

YING 

MILY 

I 

’s 


“The  families  coming  to  Utica  can  afford  to  pay 
rentals  ranging  from  $30  to  $65  a  month  without 
heat.  We  believe  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  everyone 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  help 
get  these  families  located  in  suitable  homes.” 

The  bankg  of  Utica  endorse  this  appeal  tor  help  and  urge  anyone  who  knows  of  a 
rental  vacancy  to  immediately  call  Mr.  Kurt  Grossberndt  at  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company.  Bis  phone  number  is  2-9201. 

•  FIRST  BANK  and  TRUST  COMPANY  of  UTICA 

•  INDUSTRIAL  BANK  of  UTICA 

•  ONEIDA  NATIONAL  B.ANK  and  TRUST  CO. 

•  THE  SAVINGS  B.4NK  of  UTICA 
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Business  and  Employment  Pulling  at  the  Leash  in  UTICA  .  .  . 

The  above  advertisement  appeared  in  Utica's  news-  by  Utica's  civic  groups  is  helping  to  solve  the 

papers  August  30,  1949.  New  plants  recently  opened  housing  problems  for  their  key  executives.  Depart- 

by  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool,  Continental  Can,  Millar  ment  store  sales,  first  half  of  September,  are 

Pen  are  solving  their  employment  problem  by  hir-  running  well  ahead  of  last  year  both  in  transactions 

ing  in  the  surrounding  area.  .  .  .  and  joint  effort  and  dollar  volume. 

Send  for  facts  about  Metropolitan  Utica  and  its  $100,000,000  Rural  Income 


A  Major  Market  and  Trade  Area  of  307,795  Population 

””  niia  OBS[iiv[ii-Di$PArcH  •  otica  daiiv  priss 

{Evening  and  Sunday)  2  of  21  (wnnnett  ISetcspapera  (Morning) 

J  Combined  Circulation  —  Weekdays  over  62,000;  Sundays  over  45,000 

1949  £  ttepresented  Nationally  by:  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


One  of  the 


most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 
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Operation  City  Room 
Nets  Profit  In  Agency 


CLIEMT 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia  —  Public  rela-  "For  years.  "  he  said,  "adver- 
tions  and  publicity  at  the  fast-  tising  agencies  have  furnished 
growing  Gray  &  Rogers  agency  their  clients  something  called 
are  not  stepchildren  of  the  busi-  publicity.  But  calling  it  pub 
ness.  They  are  handled  by  a  Jicity  did  not  make  it  so.  This 
full-fledged,  autonomous  depart-  is  the  so-called  free  publicity, 
ment  which  makes  a  profit  for  Free  it  is.  Publicity,  by  any 
the  company  and  serves  the  valid  measure,  it  is  not. 
client  better  than  he  has  been  "You  get  what  you  pay  lor. 
served  before.  What  you  get  for  nothing  is  usu- 

Gray  &  Rogers,  a  small  agency  all.v  worth  every  cent  of  it. 

10  years  ago,  is  now  among  the  “Free  publicity  is  such  a 

first  five  in  billing  among  the  sorry  thing  that  it  bores  an 
Philadelphia  group.  It  broke  editor  at  best  and  may  provoke 
away  from  the  “window  dress-  actual  hostility.  It's  poor  pub- 
ing"’  stage  of  public  relations  lie  relations  for  any  agency  to 
and  publicity  in  1945  to  set  up  send  such  material  out  under 
an  Editorial  Department  under  its  letterhead, 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Thelma  "Clients  cannot  afford  free 

Beresin.  She  had  some  definite  publicity  for  the  same  reason, 
ideas  of  the  functions  of  the  It  may  do  their  cause  more 
“fifth  estate.”  harm  than  good." 

Mrs.  Beresin  was  given  a  free  Mr.  Jones  maintained  that 
hand  by  Gray  &  Rogers  partners  publicity  or  news  information 
to  make  the  infant  strong  and  from  an  advertising  agency 
self-supporting.  She  gathered  should  be  judged  strictly  on  its 
around  her  experts  in  their  merits  and  have  no  connection 
fields,  the  majority  of  them  vet-  whatsoever  with  advertising 
eran  newspapermen.  which  may  be  running  in  the 

City  Room  Atmosphere  sin" 

To  make  them  feel  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he  feels 
she  reproduced,  as  far  as  pos-  that  editors  should  not  attempt 
sible,  the  atmosphere  of  a  city  to  turn  legitimate  news  releases 
room,  even  to  headset  phones,  j^to  paid  advertising  or  take 
.  She  hir^  as  “managing  edi-  the  view  that  such  publicity 
tor,  Franklin  P .  Jones,  for  13  would  be  used  if  it  were  accom- 
years  a  reporter,  rewriteman  panieil  with  paid  advertising, 
and  editorial  writer  on  the  now  u  i  o.  u 

defunct  Philadelphia  Record.  Members  of  Staff 

As  a  practical,  down-to-earth.  The  G  &  R  publicity  staff  in¬ 
contact  man,  she  called  on  eludes: 

Samson  Berry,  for  18  years  a  Charles  M.  Swart — Graduate 
police  reporter  and  general  as-  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  re- 
signment  man  on  the  Record.  porter  on  the  Decatur  fill.) 

“Publicity  once  established  Herald:  and  on  the  Schaub- 
with  a  client  may  serve  him  to  Lindsay  papers  in  Illinois, 
give  us  his  advertising  business  Joseph  T.  McCourt — Copy- 
too.”  said  Mrs.  Beresin.  “Also,  writer  in  the  advertising  de- 
when  the  agency  has  a  publicity  partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
department,  it  can  offer  a  pros-  Record  for  two  years:  Army 
pect  a  more  adequate,  all-round  public  relations  in  Europe; 
service.  studied  journalism  at  the  Uni- 

“Publicity  is  no  substitute  for  versity  of  Biarritz  and  the  Uni¬ 
advertising.  Advertising  gets  a  versity  of  Pennsylvania, 
message  before  the  public  just  John  T.  Lyons — ^Promotion 

as  the  client  wants;  but  pub-  and  publicity  department  of  the 
licity  must  be  based  upon  news  Philadelphia  Record;  continuity 
which  publications  want.  chief  of  the  American  Forces 

“Our  aim  is  to  write  better.  Network  in  Europe, 
livelier,  more  interesting  stories  George  E.  McLaughlin — Grad- 
than  any  other  advertising  uate  of  the  Charles  Morris  Price 
agency.  Dullness  is  a  vice.  We  School  of  Advertising  and  Jour- 
aim  to  gain  personal  acquaint-  nalism.  worked  in  Gray  &  Rog- 
ance  with  more  and  more  edi-  ers’  accounting  department  for 
tors  so  that  our  material  will  four  years  before  transferring 
stand  an  increasingly  better 
chance  of  appearing. 

So  as 

“The  client  must  realize  that 

usually  there  is  no  better  pub-  HI  I  I  I  i-B  I J  H  |  I  I  rB 
in  the  \\x>rld  than  the 
truth.  silly  to  hide  facts 

and  figures  and  take  refuge  in  J 

generalities.  Nobody  wants  to 
print  generalities  any  more  than 
he  wants  to  eat  sawdust. 

“If  we  are  going  to  get  a 
story  printed  for  a  client,  it’s 
got  to  have  meat  in  it.  The 
publications  can’t  make  money 

boring  their  readers.”  £4 

Mr.  Jones,  trained  in  the  hard  if  F  PAuf  0  I 

school  of  the  city  room,  also  has 
some  definite  ideas  about  public 
relations  and  publicity. 


Franklin  P.  Jones  and  Thelma  Beresin  confer  in  the  editorial  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  Gray  &  Rogers  agency.  The  board  shown  the  status  of 
various  public  relations  and  publicity  projfcts. _ 

to  public  relations  and  publicity,  profitably  adapted  as  an  annual 
Gray  &  Rogers  employs  a  program,  the  paper  said, 
string  of  free-lance  photogra-  —  — 

phers,  all  with  long  city  room  .r[V. 

background.  The  principal  |;r  K 

work  is  done  by  Mike  Pearlman.  h  i-n  r  ■ 

formerly  of  the  North  American,  '  If  ■ 

Record  and  Daily  Neu-s. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 
LINAGE 
UP  76% 

SINCE  1939* 


•  The  reasons  wbicli 
'  lead  Buffalo's  department  stores 
to  spenti  an  ever-increasing  por¬ 
tion  of  their  adverti.sing  budgets 
in  the  Coiirier-Exjsress  are  good 
reasons  why  it’s  also  your  best 
medium. 

Your  dollar  buys  MORE  space 
. . .  MORE  insertions  in  the 
Courier-Express  .  .  .  MORE  im¬ 
pact  on  the  customers  with  the 
money  to  BUY  your  products. 

*Compelition'$  Caim  S0% 
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MIAMI  —  An  International  Market 


35,000  football  fans  poured  into  Miami’s  famed  Orange 
Bowl  to  see  eight  teams  and  two  championship  bands  go 
through  their  paces  in  a  fast,  colorful,  expert  demonstration 
of  the  game’s  fine  points.  The  occasion  was  the  4th  Annual 
Miami  Herald  Football  Clinic,  which  this  year  broke  all 
attendance  records  for  a  newspaper -sponsored  event  in 
the  state  of  Florida. 


JOHN  S.  NNICHT.  Publi,h»r 

STORV.  BROOKS  B  FINIEV,  Notionol  R»p>. 

A.  S.  CMNT,  Atlonta 

AffilKiltd  Stotiont ..  WQAM.  WQAM-FM 


Together  with  the  Miami  Herald  Spelling  Bee,  in  which 
56,000  school  children  from  24  counties  took  part,  this 
spectacle  vividly  demonstrates  the 
all-out  support  Miami  Herald 
readers  give  regularly  to  their 
favorite  newspaper. 

We’d  like  to  suggest,  this  same, 
sure  responsiveness  can  work  for 
you.  Why  not  check  the  SB&F 
man  today  for  the  facts? 


RADIO  AND  TV 


Buffalo  News 
Promotes  TV 
In  7  Page  Ads 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Television  is 
jipt  about  the  hottest  item  to 
hit  the  Buffalo  retail  market  in 
years  and  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  is  giving  potent  impetus 
to  this  booming  trade  with  a 
series  of  seven  full-page  in¬ 
stitutional  ads. 

The  News  ads,  which  began 
Sept.  12  and  will  appear  each 
Monday  for  seven  weeks,  “have 
had  a  terrific  effect  on  the  sale 
of  television  sets  here  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  News' 
advertising  department. 

“Many  distributors  here  are 
having  difficulty  keeping  up 
stocks  to  meet  this  mounting 
demand,”  the  spokesman  de¬ 
clared. 

The  News  ads  are  sponsored 
by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
television  station,  WBEN-TV. 
They  are  designed  to  tell  Buf- 
falonians  of  the  vast  amount  of 
entertainment  and  educational 
features  now  available  through 
television.  Each  ad  winds  up 
with  the  suggestion  that  read¬ 
ies  see  their  television  dealer 
it  once. 

Manufacturers,  distributors 
Old  dealers  in  television  are 
■ashing  in  on  the  News’  institu¬ 
tional  promotion  and  are  follow¬ 
ing  up  with  very  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper,  pushing 
television  at  the  producer,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retailer  level. 

The  News  spokesman  report¬ 
ed  that  from  Sept.  12th  through 
Sept.  28.  the  paper  carried  be¬ 
tween  40,000  and  50,000  lines  of 
television  advertising. 

The  newspaper  is  supplying 
distributors  in  the  Buffalo  area 
with  500  reprints  of  each  of  the 
seven  ads.  These  are  in  turn 
sent  to  all  retailers  by  the  dis¬ 
tributions  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  be  used  in  store  dis¬ 
plays. 

Seven  columns  of  each  ad  are 
given  over  to  a  general  promo¬ 
tion  of  television  and  the  eighth 
column  contains  a  listing  of  TV 
programs  for  the  week. 

Tallest  TV  Tower 

Camden,  N.  J. — The  new  su¬ 
per-gain  antenna  developed  by 
RCA  to  meet  television  require¬ 
ments  for  higher  power,  greater 
power  gain,  and  limited  direc¬ 
tional  effects  will  be  installed 
by  WCON-TV,  Atlanta,  it  was 
revealed  jointly  by  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  Publishing  Co.  sta¬ 
tion  owner,  and  the  RCA  Engi¬ 
neering  Products  Department. 

The  new  super-gain  TV  an¬ 
tenna,  surmounted  by  a  56-foot 
FM  Pylon  antenna  will  be 
mounted  upon  a  1.000-foot  tow¬ 
er  now  under  construction  with¬ 
in  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta.  It 
will  be  the  tallest  broadcasting 
tower  in  the  United  States. 

CBS  Personnel  Changes 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Wendell  B.  Campbell 
to  the  post  of  general  manager 
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of  WCCO.  Columbia  owned  sta¬ 
tion  in  Minneapolis  St.  Paul.  He 
has  been  general  manager  of 
KMOX.  Columbia-owned  station 
in  St.  Louis,  since  November, 
1945. 

Concurrently,  Erwin  H.  Sho- 
mo,  sales  manager  of  WBBM, 
Columbia-owned  station  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  named  to  replace  Mr. 
Campbell  as  KMOX  general 
manager. 

In  a  further  shift  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  John  Akerman,  member 
of  the  WBBM  sales  force,  be¬ 
came  WBBM's  representative  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Radio 
Sales,  CBS. 

Mr.  Shomo.  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1925.  He  was  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  from 
1930  to  1933.  Then  he  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  McFadden  Pub¬ 
lications,  where  he  remained 
until  joining  the  CBS  Radio 
Sales  staff. 

A  football  star  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Akerman 
was  graduated  in  1922  and  en¬ 
tered  real  estate  business  in 
Florida.  He  published  the  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.t  Mornivg  Herald 
for  two  years  and  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1933,  He  was  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Ana 
( Calif,  t  Independent  until  he 
went  into  radio  in  1933. 

DuMont  Adds  2  Stations 

Commander  Mortimer  W. 
Loewi,  director  of  the  DuMont 
Television  Network,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  affiliation  of  two 
new  newspaper  stations,  WSAZ- 
TV  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
WMCT  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Their 
addition  brings  to  47  the  total 
of  affiliates  now  serviced  by 
DuMont. 

WSAZ-TV  is  owned  by 
WSAZ.  Inc.,  affiliated  with  the 
Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser, 
and  will  commence  commercial 
operations  on  a  non-intercon- 
nected  basis  Nov.  15. 

WMCT  is  owned  by  Memphis 
Fhiblishing  Co.  ( Commercial- 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar. ) 

Lamb  in  Columbus 

Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of 
the  Erie  ( Pa. )  Dispatch  and 
owner  of  several  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  added  WTVN, 
Columbus,  O.,  to  his  list  of  ac¬ 
tivities  last  week. 

New  York  Transfers 

Generoso  Pope,  publisher  of 
II  Progresso  Italo-Americano  in 
New  York  City  and  head  of  At¬ 
lantic  Broadcasting  Corp. 
(WHOM),  has  completed  nego¬ 
tiations  for  acquisition  of  WINS, 
New  York,  from  Crosley  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  The  sale  price  was 
given  as  $512,000.  Crosley 
bought  the  station  from  Hearst 
Radio,  Inc.,  three  years  ago  for 
$1,700,000. 

In  another  New  York  trans¬ 
action,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff’s 
WLIB  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  New  Broadcasting  Co.  One 
of  the  principals  is  Morris  S. 
Novik,  who  was  the  late  Mayor 
LaGuardia’s  radio  consultant. 
The  station  will  specialize  in 
programs  for  Jewish  and  Negro 
audiences. 


State  Votes  Wet, 
Reporters  Benefit 

Wichita,  Kan. — Among  the 
Kansans  who  benefited  by  the 
state's  voting  wet  last  Novem¬ 
ber  were  the  Wichita  Beacon 
and  Eagle  police  reporters.  They 
got  a  full  sized  press  room  out 
of  the  deal. 

Formerly  relegated  to  a  two- 
man  phone  booth,  the  newsmen 
— through  courtesy  of  local  po¬ 
lice — recently  took  over  the 
room  formerly  used  to  store 
confiscated  liquor  stocks. 


Field,  Jr.,  and  Akers 
Get  New  Positions 

Chicago — Marshall  Field.  Jr,, 
and  Millburn  “Pete”  Akers  have 
been  named  to  the  posts  of  as¬ 
sociate  editor 
and  assistant 
managing  edi¬ 
tor,  respective¬ 
ly.  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

Mr.  Field,  son 
of  the  publisher 
of  the  paper, 
will  continue  in 
his  capacity  of 
assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

The  move 
elevates  a  key 
man  of  the  old 
Sun.  Mr.  Akers,  to  that  of  one 
of  the  three  assistant  managing 
editors  on  the  24  hour  paper.  He 
is  assigned  to  the  morning  shift, 
in  the  same  capacity  that  Ro¬ 
land  Wood  occupies  on  the 
afternoon  shift  and  Bill  Muel¬ 
ler  on  the  overnight  shift.  Mr. 
Akers  temporarily  filled  the 
post  of  managing  liitor  of  the 
Sun  before  its  merger  with  the 
Times.  He  will  continue  his  Sun¬ 
day  column  on  politics. 

Mr.  Field  worked  in  nearly 
all  departments  of  the  Sun. 
Since  the  merger  of  the  two 
papers,  he  has  been  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  His  editorial  du¬ 
ties  will  be  that  of  associate 
editor,  and  he  has  been  assigned 
to  the  4p.m.  news  shift. 

■ 

Ed  Kennedy  Moves 
To  Monterey  Herald 

Monterey,  Calif.  —  Edward 
Kennedy  has  joined  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Peninsula  Herald  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  Col. 
Allen  Griffin.  The  appointment 
was  made  as  a  result  of  the 
great  loss  suffered  in  the  death 
of  William  O'Donnell,  editor 
and  assistant  publisher.  Colonel 
Griffin  said. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

u 

La'wyers'  Tribute 

Cincinnati  —  Betty  Donovan, 
Post  general  assignment  report¬ 
er,  is  the  first  woman  in  41  years 
invited  to  an  initiation  banquet 
of  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  legal  fra¬ 
ternity.  The  group  amended  its 
constitution  to  permit  Betty  to 
be  there  “because  of  her  ac¬ 
curate,  impartial  and  judicious 
coverage  of  legal  and  court  af¬ 
fairs.” 


Field.  Ir. 
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New  Executive 
Is  Appointed 
On  Houston  Post 

Houston,  Tex. — W.  Howard 
Baldwin,  formerly  associated 
with  H.  Earle  Runion,  produc¬ 
tion  engineers  of  Louisville. 
Ky.,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
the  Houston  Post. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Baldwin's 
appointment,  former  Gov.  W.  P 
Hobby  .president  and  publisher, 
announced  the  creation  of  an 
executive  committee  for  the 
Post.  It  includes  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  executive  vicepresident: 
Lloyd  Gregory,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  and  Mr 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  decision  to 
join  the  Post  followed  an  opera¬ 
tional  study  he  made  for  the 
newspaper  while  associated  with 
the  Louisville  firm.  He  studied 
at  Ohio  State  University  and 
later  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Runion  firm,  he  was 
with  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber,  Stein  Brothers  and  Boyce 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Federal  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

■ 

Korean  Communist 
Courtesy  Conspicuous 

Paekch-On,  Along  the  38th 
Parallel,  Korea — Korean  Com¬ 
munist  courtesy  was  more  start¬ 
ling  than  bullets  to  Joseph  L 
Jones,  United  Press  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  foreign  man¬ 
ager,  while  looking  across  no- 
maii's-land  from  the  Nationalist 
trenches  this  week  Mr.  Jones 
is  touring  the  Far  East. 

Between  occasional  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire  by  both  sides. 
Communist  speakers  sought  to 
persuade  the  Nationalists  to 
join  them. 

“The  speaker,”  Mr.  Jones  re¬ 
ported,  “was  polite.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Southern  Korean 
troops  as  ‘Gentlemen.’  And,  de¬ 
parting  from  the  conventional 
phrasing  of  the  Communist  of¬ 
ficial  broadcasting  station,  he 
did  not  even  call  us  visitors 
imperialist  American  bastards." 

■ 

Photographers  Win 
At  Church  Meeting 

San  Francisco  —  A  move 
against  news  pictures  of  church 
services  was  rejected  at  the 
general  convention  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  here. 

A  hotly  debated  resolution 
was  voted  down  by  the  House  of 
Deputies.  Champions  of  tM 
news  photographers  declared 
pictures  serve  evangelism  when 
properly  used. 

In  another  action,  the  Hoi^ 
of  Bishops  received  a  memorial 
asking  that  the  next  biennial 
convention  “use  its  influence  on 
officials  of  the  movie  industry, 
the  radio  and  the  public  press 
to  bring  about  a  publicizing  ot 
Christian  marriage  standards 
instead  of  the  present  habit  oi 
publicizing  easy  marriage  stand¬ 
ards.” 
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or  remote) 


Dual  Purpose 


Electronic  View  Finder 


Interchangeability 


Turret  Lens  Plate  with  Remote  Iris  Control 


Breakaway  Chassis  for  Accessibility 

- - - - 

Automatic  Lap  Dissolve  and  Fade 


Single-Unit  Sync  Generator 


Single  Jiffy  Connectors 


White  Peak  Limiter 


Fingertip  Controls 


Adequate  Cooling 


Panhandle  Focus 
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Mock  Invasion  Photos 
Cost  Lensman  His  Life 


By  John  Mason  Potter 


resentment  picture,"  commented  Mr.  Fine- 
;  too  realis-  berg  as  he  prepared  to  take  more 
f  a  Boston  pictures.  That  was  the  last 
thing  he  ever  said. 

"A.l  this  time  the  noise  was 
terrific,’’  declared  Mr.  Callahan 
I  si  afterward,  in  a  by-lined  story 
that  ran  in  his  own  paper  and 
r  7  page  one  of  the  Post, 

k  §J  ‘‘Windows  in  the  bathhouse  were 

_  Mm  shattered  and  splinters  kept  fall- 
l  crowd  on  the  piazza. 

I  had  a  feeling  something  would 
go  wrong.  The  explosives 

m  seemed  to  be  too  powerful. 

1^1^  “Fineberg  and  I  didn't  have 

much  time  to  talk.  We  were 
Finebera  lining  up  shots.  Things 

were  beginning  to  happen  fast. 

it°29^^Sev'  Shells  Shot  Straight  Up 
jtographers  “About  75  feet  in  front  of  us 
eces  of  fly-  beach  a  serviceman  was 

operating  a  mortar-type  gun.  He 
50  000  Bos-  shooting  these  shells 

sembled  at  straight  up  in  the  air.  At  about 
)ck  landing  ®  parachute  would 

le  Marines  open  and  the  thing  would  go 
le  beaches  off  with  a  terrific  crash, 
d  that  the  “When  he  first  shot  one  off,  a 
had  been  Marine  standing  next  to  me  said: 
the  opera-  ^  went  through  the  Pacific  and 
ledule  ^  never  seen  anything  like 

,  this.’  It  was  all  too  close  for 
f  comfort.  The  noise  was  giving 

)rs  to  iaint  everyone  a  headache. 

’  ‘"The  man  at  the  gun  put  in 

on  tne  part  three  shells  but  only  one  of  them 

worn  was  -pj^gy  Jjgyg  Jjggj^ 

^*♦1,  ♦  duds.  Then  he  put  in  a  fourth 

*  k  PpH  shell.  Fineberg  and  I  aimed  our 
^  *  hv  •  cameras.  There  was  a  terrific 
explosion.  The  shell  apparently 
r  Hp-  went  off  in  the  gun.  I  was 
i  t  staggered  a  bit  by  the  concus- 

mg  to  con-  gjon.  But  I  recovered  and  saw 

vl^tiLatfon  serviceman  lying  by  the 

gun.  I  started  to  take  a  picture, 
iivan,  who  Then  I  heard  someone  say, 
n  'Take  care  of  this  guy  here.’ 

“I  turned  around  and  there 
IteJf  was  Moe  lying  a  few  feet  from 

me.  I  started  toward  him  but 
Papers  a  doctor  was  there  already.  He 
newspapers  said :  ‘This  man  is  dead.’  ’’ 

■  the  mock  Mr.  Callahan  tried  to  phone 
ath  of  the  Ike  Post  and  his  own  paper,  but 
srman  on  could  not  reach  a  telephone.  The 
Ltorials.  beach  was  swarming  with  Ma- 
lesed  when  fines  who  were  going  through 
jnd  in  the  their  practice  run.  Explosives 


Persons  fraudulently  claiming  to  represent  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry  may  approach  you  with 
ads  or  readers.  Some  of  these  persons  present 
shows  made  up  of  acts  never  heard  over  WSM — 
others  advertise  shows  that  never  appear.  Beware 
of  them! 

Two  Federal  Courts  have  ruled  that  the  title 
“Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
WSM.  Unauthorized  use  is  illegal.  Genuine  Opry 
acts  are  the  only  ones  who  may  use  this  title.  Don’t 
allow  the  people  of  your  city  to  be  misled  or  dis¬ 
appointed  through  fraudulent  advertising. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
act  or  booker  claiming  to  represent  WSM  or  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry,  write  or  phone  6-7181. 


JAMES  R.  DENNY 

'Manager,  Artists  Service  Bureau 


NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 
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Vision  and  foresighted 

FLINT  PIONEERING  PRODUCED 
MANY  NOTEWORTHY  ''FIRSTS" 
IN  INK  DURING  THE  PAST 


THIRTY  YEARS 


ENTERPRISE  AND  RELENT¬ 
LESS  RESEARCH  GUARANTEES 
THE  CONTINUING  EXCELLENCE 
OF  ALL  FLINT  PRODUCTS. 


Howard  Flint  InK 


HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  DENVER 
CLEVELAND  •  lOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  INDIANAPOLIS 


PROMOTION 


Formula  for  Spending: 
First  Fix  An  Objective 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  PROMOTION  manager  work¬ 
ing  out  his  budget  for  next  year 
sends  an  inquiry  wondering  if 
there  is  any  formula  for  fixing 
the  percentage  to  be  spent  on 
promotion  for  any  given  objec¬ 
tive. 

It  is  a  familiar  inquiry.  It 
comes  as  frequently  from  man¬ 
agement  representatives  as  from 
promotion  people.  And  the  an¬ 
swer  by  now  is  pretty  familiar, 
too.  far  as  we  have  ever 

been  able  to  ascertain,  the  an¬ 
swer  is.  No. 

Observation  and  inquiry  over 
a  number  of  years  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  over-all  pro¬ 
motion  expenditure  of  between 
2  and  3%  of  a  newspaper’s 
gross  income  is  pretty  average, 
and  pretty  good.  Many  news¬ 
papers  spend  less.  Few  news¬ 
papers  spend  more. 

But  this  is  an  over-all  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  it  draws  a  sharp 
line  between  purely  promo¬ 
tional  expenditure  and  expendi¬ 
tures  which  may  be  charged  to 
promotion  but  which  include  a 
goodly  share  of  what  should 
rightly  be  charged  to  sales 
gnd/or  service. 

Few  on  Budget  Basis 

Indeed,  few  newspapers,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  operate 
their  promotion  departments 
strictly  on  a  budget  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  whether  management  im¬ 
poses  a  budget  system  on  the 
promotion  department  or  not, 
sound  business  management  of 
the  promotion  department  of 
itself  dictates  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  be  run  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  a  budget. 

But  budgets  should  never  be 
set  up  so  that  they  are  too  con¬ 
fining  and  thus  prevent  an  alert 

firomotion  department  from  tak- 
ng  opportunistic  advantage  of 
new  situations  as  they  arise  or 
challenge  through  the  year. 
Many  objectives  of  a  promotion 
program  are  fixed.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  plan  in  advance  to 
achieve  a  certain  goal. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  ob¬ 
jectives  of  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  even  be  foreseen 
at  the  start  of  a  year.  The 
number  of  “special  situations” 
that  arise  during  the  course  of 
the  promotion  department’s 
year  are  always  more  than  were 
expected,  and  the  budget  must 
be  kept  flexible  and  fluid  to 
meet  their  demands. 

’The  objectives  vary  in  im¬ 
portance,  too.  It  may  be  that 
a  promotional  expenditure  of 
25%  of  an  anticipated  revenue 
would  be  too  small.  If  a  news¬ 
paper’s  linage  leadership  were 
involved,  to  fix  any  percentage, 
short  of  an  imreasonable  one, 
might  be  folly. 

The  best  rule  or  formula  to 
follow,  it  appears,  is  the  rule  of 
reason  within  the  bounds  of 
sound  business  management. 
First,  fix  the  objective.  Then, 


spend  what  is  necessary  to  at¬ 
tain  the  objective.  Remember¬ 
ing  always  that  there  are  many 
objectives  in  any  balanced  pro¬ 
motion  orogram,  and  no  single 
objective,  except  in  extraordi- 
naiT  situations,  should  ever 
claim  a  department’s  complete 
attention,  or  too  large  a  slice 
of  its  expenditure. 

Major  Greensboro 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  News 
and  Record  have  come  ap  with 
a  presentation  on  “The  Grow¬ 
ing  Greensboro  Market”  that  is 
a  stand-out  for  a  market  this 
size.  Attractively  printed  and 
plastic-bound  in  file  size,  each 
of  its  pages  opens  out  several 
times  so  that  the  story  each 
page  tells  can  be  told  force¬ 
fully  in  big,  easy-to-read  type. 

Thesis  of  the  presentation,  re¬ 
peated  throughout,  is  that  “it 
takes  a  major  market  to  pro¬ 
duce  major  sales.”  The  presen¬ 
tation  arrays  all  the  essential 
market  facts  to  prove  that 
Greensboro,  producing  one-fifth 
of  North  Carolina’s  total  sales, 
is  a  major  metropolitan  market, 
“first  among  all  Southern  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi.” 

As  a  clincher,  the  last  page 
opens  up  for  several  feet  to 
present  a  parade  of  major  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  market. 

A  note  informs  that  Larry 
Sarra.  the  papers’  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  Vince 
Kelley  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  their 
national  reps,  worked  a  year 
and  a  half  on  this  presentation. 
’The  time  was  well  spent,  then, 
and  the  effort  shows  it.  It 
should  prove  more  than  a  little 
effective. 

Dressy  StuH 

Stick  around  long  enough  and 
maybe  somebody'll  send  in  the 
rest  of  the  fall  wardrobe.  Up 
to  now,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  gets  its  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  prospect  list 
off  to  a  good  start  with  a  hand¬ 
some  silk  scarf  tastefully  done 
in  blue  and  white.  It’s  a  large 
scarf,  and  it  urges  recipients  to 
“Make  a  date  with  a  deb  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  9,  in  the  Smart  Set 
Magazine  of  the  Journal-Amer- 
ican.” 

O.  K.  by  us,  if  they’ll  supply 
the  deb  to  wrap  in  the  scarf. 
The  scarf,  as  you  can  see,  is  a 
smart  promotion  which  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Sumner  Collins 
has  cooked  up  for  this  annual 
special.  With  it  comes  a  minia¬ 
ture  reproduction  of  last  year’s 
18-page  Debutante  Issue.  The 
scarf,  which  is  really  a  nifty, 
carries  the  pictures  of  Cholly 
Knickerbocker,  the  paper’s  so¬ 
ciety  editor;  Peggy  Shannon, 
woman’s  editor;  I^ren  March, 
beauty  editor,  and  Barbara 
Bruce,  fashion  editor.  We  could 
be  happy  wrapped  in  any  of 
the  aforesaid,  except  Cholly. 


But  maybe  we  could  tuck  him 
in  out  of  sight. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Lancaster  ( Pa. )  News¬ 
papers  {Intelligencer  Journal, 
New  Era,  Sunday  News)  have 
produced  a  new  souvenir  book¬ 
let,  “It’s  News.”  that  tells  the 
story  of  the  newspaper,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  Lancaster 
papers.  A  good  job  all  around, 
well  written  for  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  newspaper 
story;  and  well  illustrate  to 
hold  that  imderstanding. 

“Talk  about  blue  chip  mar¬ 
kets”  is  the  caption  of  a  little 
folder  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Post  sends  out  reprinting  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  used  also  in  trade 
paper  advertising,  telling  how 
metropolitan  Washington,  11th 
in  population,  ranks  9th  in  re¬ 
tail  sales.  A  footnote  brings  the 
material  up  to  the  minute  with 
late  population  figures  released 
by  the  Census  Bureau. 


UM 
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Thank  You  from  GI 

The  Springfield  ( Mass. » 
Union-News  recently  published 
a  three-column-lO-inch  ad  in 
which  a  beauty  salon  proprietor 
thanked  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Springfield  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  the  Ladies  of 
Greater  Springfield  for  enabling 
him  to  go  into  business  with  a 
GI  loan  which  he  had  paid  off 
4  months  ahead  of  maturity. 

Model  of  the  Week 

“Model  of  the  Week”  is  the 
title  of  a  feature  in  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kan.)  News-Herald  in 
which  local  girls  model  fashions 
of  the  season. 

Tall  Com 

Farmers  were  given  a  chance 
to  earn  subscriptions  to  the 
Owosso  ( Mich. )  ArgusPress 
with  the  tallest  com  stories. 
They  had  to  bring  stalks  to  the 
County  Fair. 

Hitting  the  Nail 

The  Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  a  32-page  “Your 
Home”  edition  Aug.  31,  the  day 
a  major  public  housing  proj¬ 
ect  was  approved.  The  edition 
was  75%  advertising,  pointing 
up  modern  housing  develop¬ 
ments  and  home  ownership. 

Aid  for  Ads 

Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  sent  its  member 
newspapers  suggested  copy  for 
“Cards  of  Thanks”  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  specimen  ads  can  be 
copied  onto  cards  and  bound 
for  placement  on  classified  coun¬ 
ters  to  help  customers  with  dif¬ 
ficult  ads. 

■ 

64  Pages  in  Roto 

Boston — The  Boston  Herald’s 
first  color  roto  magazine  section 
made  its  appearance  Sept.  25 
with  a  64-page  special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  “John  Hancock  Week,” 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  skyscraper. 


Paper  Is  Host 
To  Club  Women 
At  Tea  Parties 

Norristown,  Pa. — The  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald  has  started 
the  second  year  of  a  society 
department  innovation  whi^ 
creates  good  will  between  the 
newspaper  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Presidents,  publicity  chairmen 
and  county  officers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  are  invited  to 
weekly  teas  at  a  country  club. 
Five  teas  are  scheduled  this 
year,  with  outstanding  speak¬ 
ers.  Tliey  include  Francis  M. 
LeMay  of  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Bob 
Considine,  INS  columnist;  Inez 
Robb,  who  writes  “Assignment 
America”  for  INS;  William 
Achatz,  AP  picture  expert,  and  ) 
Erich  Brandeis,  King  Features 
columnist. 

The  events  enable  the  social 
department  to  inform  the  i 
women  on  how  they  can  cooper 
ate  to  get  news  in  the  paper. 

■ 

Hometown  Business 
Series  Runs  for  Year 

Streator,  Ill.  —  The  Doily 
Times-Press  has  just  concluded 
a  series  of  illustrated  features 
on  local  merchants  and  businesi 
enterprises  which  was  started 
Oct.  23,  1948. 

City  Editor  William  J.  God¬ 
frey  reported  that  it  was  purely 
a  newspaper  feature,  without  i 
cost  to  the  subject,  and  it  “fer 
reted  out”  many  businesses  and 
services  with  which  the  average 
reader  had  been  unfamiliar. 

Taverns,  beauty  parlors,  ba^ 
ber  shops  and  the  various  pro¬ 
fessions  where  the  similari^ 
was  apt  to  become  dull  in  se¬ 
quence  were  excluded. 


Inquirer  Jersey  Section 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  Sept.  11  began 
publication  of  a  South  Jersey 
section  of  16  pages,  distributed 
with  its  regular  edition.  It  c<m- 
tained  school  club,  social  and 
entertainment  news  from  Cam¬ 
den,  Salem,  Burlington  and 
Gloucester  Counties  and  adver¬ 
tisements  by  Camden  stores. 
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Iowa  Tax  Body 
Offers  to  Alter 
Rules  on  News 


Des  Moines.  la. — The  State 
Tax  Commission  has  offered  to 
modify  the  rules  which  30  Iowa 
newspaper  editors  have  con¬ 
demned  as  providing  a  foothold 
for  censorship  in  state  govern¬ 
ment.  <E&P.  Oct.  1.  page  32 » 
The  commission  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  protesting  editors 
that  it  is  willing  to  meet  with 
news  representatives  and  to  try 
to  work  out  an  understanding 
as  to  the  issuance  of  state  tax 
commission  news  which  would 
be  mutually  satisfactory  ” 
Written  Approval 


The  rules  with  which  the  edi¬ 
tors  expressed  their  dissatisfac 
tion  set  up  a  system  under 
which  no  news,  whether  of 
merely  factual  nature  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  policies  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  could  be  given  out  by 
a  tax  commission  employe  or 
department  head  unless  it  had 
first  been  approved  in  written 
form  by  the  three-man  commis- 
.sion. 

The  letter  from  the  tax  com¬ 
mission  to  the  editors  said  there 
must  be  some  rules  as  to  the 
duties  of  employes  in  a  public 
agency  “collecting  as  it  does 
more  than  80  million  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  each 
year." 

It  denied  that  the  tax  com 
mission  in  making  the  rules  had 
"any  desire  to  conceal  or  with¬ 
hold  news  material  of  interest 
to  the  press  and  public,  or  in¬ 
formation  as  to  any  activities  of 
the  commission. 


'The  Intent  .  . 


"The  intent  of  this  order  is 
to  bring  about  a  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  presentation 
of  such  news  to  the  public  and 
to  avoid  the  issuance  of  state¬ 
ments  by  uninformed  employes 
in  the  organization."  the  letter 
continued. 

"The  commission  realizes 
that  the  public  and  the  press 
are  entitled  to  full  information 
as  to  its  activities  so  that  the 
public  may  be  correctly  in¬ 
formed. 

'Cannot  Concede' 

“It  cannot  concede  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  statements  relating  to 
’.he  policies  of  the  commission 
should  emanate  from  any 
sources  other  than  the  commis¬ 
sion  itself.  It  cannot  concede 
that  statements  interpreting  le¬ 
gal  aspects  of  the  law  under 
which  it  operates  should  be  is¬ 
sued  without  the  approval  of  its 
legal  counsel." 

The  editors'  letter  had  not 
asked  the  commission  to  concede 
on  those  points  but  had  leh  the 
commi^ion  free  to  administer 
discipline  to  any  employe  mis¬ 
representing  commission  policy. 

No  cases  of  the  giving  out  of 
personal  tax  information  to 
newspapers  in  violation  of  law 
are  known  by  newspapermen 
covering  the  tax  co.mmission. 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  such  information  in 
•he  commission's  letter  relates 
to  railroad  valuation  data  sought 
hy  persons  not  connected  with 
news  agencies. 


The  distinction  made  in  the 
commission's  letter  between  fac¬ 
tual  news  and  that  relating  to 
commission  policies  and  legal 
attitudes  is  one  on  which  it  is 
considered  difficult  to  draw-  up 
a  workable  rule  for  news  re¬ 
leases. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  practice  fact  questions  shade 
into  policy  questions  and  into 
legal  questions.  The  position  of 
most  newspapermen  consequent¬ 
ly  is  that  the  commission's  best 
protection  against  such  mis¬ 
statements  of  its  policy  is  to 
discipline  the  offending  employe 
instead  of  restricting  news  in¬ 
formation. 

In  practice  the  new  rules  have 
not  been  limited  to  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  policy  or  legal  informa¬ 
tion  but  the  restrictions  have 
applied  to  any  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Special  Edition  in  Tab 

Orlando,  Fla. — The  annual 
Mail-Away  edition  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star,  to  be  known  as  the 
Half  Century  of  Progress  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  Edition,  will  be  in 
tabloid  format  this  year. 


Section  Helps 
In  $1,499,500 
Sale  of  Homes 

Memphis.  Tenn. — A  16-page 
special  section  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  helped  to  sell  192 
houses  for  a  total  of  $1,499,500 
during  the  Memphis  observance 
of  National  Home  Week.  Those 
were  the  figures  Memphis  home¬ 
builders  revealed  in  announcing 
the  most  successful  promotion 
of  the  week  in  local  history. 
The  section  was  published  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  week. 
Sept.  11. 

79  Columns  of  Ads 

The  section  was  prepared  by 
Mike  McGee,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Its 
16  pages  contained  79  columns 
of  advertising  and  49  columns 
of  news.  It  helped  attract  some 
50,000  people  to  homes  which 
were  open  for  inspection  during 
the  period. 

The  section  was  one  of  several 
that  boosted  advertising  linage 


of  the  Commercial  Appeal  dur 
ing  September.  On  Sept.  18  a 
10-page  section  hailed  the  30th 
anniversary  of  McGregor's  Inc.. 
MidSouth  distributor  of  house¬ 
hold  appliances  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Others  included  a  24-page 
tabloid  insert  Sept.  30  for  the 
Bry's  Department  Store  "Dar¬ 
ing  Sale.'  a  10-page  full-sized 
section  for  Lowenstein's  Depart¬ 
ment  Store's  "Mighty  Master 
Stroke."  and  seven  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co.  for  “Sears  Days." 

■ 

L.  A.  Mirror  Checks  Up 
On  Town's  Reputation 

Los  Angeles  —  Officials  and 
prominent  citizens  of  other 
States  are  being  asked  this 
month  by  John  Cornell.  Mirror 
reporter,  what  they  think  of  his 
home  town,  which  has  received 
notoriety  because  of  its  smog, 
police  shakeups.  and  gangster 
warfare. 

Mr.  Cornell  has  embarked  on 
a  month's  tour,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Ruth,  a  former  re¬ 
porter. 


It’s  a  snug  harbor  and  holds  six  out  of  every  ten 
potential  buyers  of  your  product  in  the  third 
largest  and  richest  market  of  the  nation  —  it’s  the 
Los  Angeles  A.B.C.  City  Zone. 

You  will  make  more  sales  by  anchoring  your 
advertising  here  —  beats  cruising  around  the  edges! 

Tie  up  to  the  one  newspaper  that  reaches  45,950 
more  families  than  any  other  daily  in  this  vital  zone. 
More  families,  too,  when  you  add  the  retail  zone. 

That  one  paper  is  the  Herald-Express. .  .your 

top  medium  to  reach  more  buyers  and  make  more  sales 

in  Los  Angeles.  After  all,  that’s  what  you  want! 
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Here  are  more 
new  developments 
from  Linotype  Research 


To  simplify  machine  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion,  Linotype  brings  you  the  latest  in  machine 
refinements.  All  are  being  supplied  now  on  every 
Linotype  shipped  from  the  factory. 

The  new  gas  pot  is  equipped  with  separate 
Micro -Therm  controls  for  both  the  mouthpiece 
and  crucible.  Adjustable  orifices  on  the  gas  inlet 
permit  the  pot  to  be  quickly  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  gas.  For  composing  rooms  preferring  electric 
pots.  Linotype's  Micro -Therm  electric  pot  (not 
illustrated)  has  been  further  simplified.  It  is 
available  as  extra  optional  equipment. 

Linotype’s  cam-operated  assembling  elevator 
and  automatic  line  delivery  slide  work  together 
to  eliminate  a  machine  adjustment.  The  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  gate  holds  matrices  vertical  at  all 
times.  Even  a  single  matrix  can  be  raised  in  the 
assembling  elevator  without  danger  of  twisting  or 
falling  out.  The  line  delivery  long  finger  may  be 
set  for  the  longest  line  with  no  need  for  readjust¬ 
ment  when  different  measures  are  composed. 

And  there  are  still  more  improvements  on 
new  Linotypes— all  stemming  from  intensive  re¬ 
search.  Linotype  Research  helps  your  Linotype 
representative  to  plan  more  efficient  composing 
rooms.  Call  or  write  now  if  you  want  help  with 
your  long-term  modernization  plans. 


BETTER  SLUGS  result  from  more  uniform  pot  temperotures  mad* 
possible  with  the  new  Linotype  gas  pot.  Mouthpiece  and  crucible 
temperatures  con  be  set  individually  with  separate  Micro-Thera 
controls.  The  controls  respond  automatically  to  temperature  changes. 
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LINOTYPE 


=  LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 
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MARK  — SURFACE  TREATED 


SAVE  ADJ  USTMENTS  with  the  improved 
Linotype  line  delivery  slide  and  assembling 
elevator.  Long  finger  need  not  be  adjusted 
for  lines  of  different  measures.  The  cam- 
operated  gote  moves  inward  as  elevator 
rises  —  prevents  matrices  from  twisting.  The 
above  photo  shows  matrices  in  a  partially 
raised  assembling  elevator. 


TO  CUT  MAINTENANCE,  all  Linotype 
molds  are  now  Linolized*.  This  new  process 
minimizes  metal  adhesion  to  molds  and  re¬ 
duces  maintenance.  Linolized  molds  make 
ejection  smoother  — reduce  the  possibility 
of  matrix  damage.  Linolizing  is  free  on  all 
new  Linotype  molds. 


EASY  ADJUSTMENT  of  new  orifices  per¬ 
mits  pot  to  be  quickly  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  gas.  Simple  instructions  show  how  to  ad¬ 
just  orifices  for  most  economical  operation. 
The  new  gas  pot  has  proven  itself  during  two 
years  of  testing  under  varying  conditions. 


P.O.  SUDING  SCALE 

THE  PRESENT  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
to  increase  postal  rates  contains  an  ex¬ 
emption  for  smaller  papers  that  promises 
to  be  the  forerunner  for  future  sliding 
scales  of  Post  Office  charges  based  on  size 
of  circulation.  Adoption  of  such  a  con¬ 
cept  would  be  a  victory  for  Morris  Ernst 
who  has  long  advocated  it. 

But  we  cannot  see,  and  we  believe  the 
honest  men  in  the  Senate  will  fail  to  see. 
why  one  user  of  a  government  service 
should  have  to  pay  more  or  less  than 
another.  Lawyer  Ernst  believes  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  analogous  to  income  taxes  where 
the  surtax  is  decreased  in  proportion  to 
the  drop  in  income. 

But  there  is  no  analogy  here. 

The  Post  Office  is  a  carrier,  a  means  of 
communication.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  other  carriers  is  that  it  is  a 
government  monopoly.  Establishing  a 
sliding  scale  of  rates  for  this  service  with 
the  largest  users  paying  the  highest  rate 
is  tantamount  to  a  railroad  charging  pas¬ 
senger  fares  based  on  a  man’s  income. 

Furthermore,  classification  of  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  into  large  or  small,  or 
any  other  way.  for  purposes  of  postal 
rates,  is  establishing  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent.  Huey  Long  tried  to  classify  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The 
Supreme  Court  finally  stopped  him. 

Government  regulation  of  the  press  in 
any  way  is  a  fearful  thing,  to  be  avoided 
in  this  country.  Exemption  of  certain 
sized  new.spapers  from  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  can  soon  lead  to  exemption  of 
other  groups  of  papers  for  other  reasons. 

The  antonym  of  “exemption”  is  “regula¬ 
tion.” 

Haven’t  we  learned  anything  from  the 
experiences  of  the  government-controlled 
press  in  other  countries  in  the  last  two 
decades? 

ASNE  COMMITTEE 

THE  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  announced  that  “ten  outstanding 
members”  have  accepted  appointment  to 
a  committee  to  examine  the  desirability 
of  sponsoring  an  appraisal  of  self-improve¬ 
ment  possibilities  of  American  newspapers. 
In  other  words,  the  ASNE  committee  will 
investigate  the  proposals  of  the  E  &  P 
Panel  on  the  Press  of  last  Miarch  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
for  the  Society  to  sponsor  such  studies. 

We  would  like  to  second  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  ASNE  release  writer  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  committee  as  “ten  out¬ 
standing  members”  of  the  Society.  We 
know  them  all  to  be  men  of  high  ideals, 
character  and  wisdom  with  a  complete 
awareness  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
profession  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  daily  newspapers’  virtues  and  their 
shortcomings. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  proud  to  have 
played  a  motivating  role  in  the  work  of 
this  committee.  If  there  was  any  merit 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  E  &  P  Panel,  we 
feel  sure  the  ASNE  committee  will  recog¬ 
nize  it.  Whatever  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  the  problem  could  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  more  able-minded 
and  “outstanding”  group  of  editors. 


Oh  that  the  words  were  now  written!  Oh 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book.  That  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
the  rock  for  ever! — Job,  XIX;  23.  24. 


NET  PAID,  OR  NOT? 

THE  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu 
reau  of  Circulations  is  “experimenting" 
with  auditing  free  circulations  of  business 
publications.  This  experiment  has  the 
approval  of  the  board’s  committee  on 
business  paper  forms  and  practices,  has 
been  endorsed  at  two  separate  meetings 
of  the  board,  and  because  of  that  stands 
a  strong  chance  of  becoming  standard 
practice  within  the  ABC. 

Newspaper  publishers — 1200  of  them 
members  of  ABC — may  not  believe  this 
has  any  bearing  on  them.  They  should 
think  again. 

The  ABC  was  established  35  years  ago 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  created  by 
publishers  claiming  blue  sky  circulation. 
Since  that  time.  ABC  has  become  a  mag¬ 
ical  word  to  all  buyers  and  users  of  ad 
vertising  space  meaning  only  one  thing — 
net  paid  circulation.  Once  the  ABC  starts 
to  dilute  the  prestige  of  its  name  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  audit  free  or  controlled  circu¬ 
lations  the  daily  newspapers — the  big¬ 
gest  block  of  ABC  dues-paying  members 
— will  be  the  biggest  losers. 

At  the  ABC  meeting  last  fall,  the  news¬ 
paper  division  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution; 

“Resolved,  that  if  and  when  additional 
information  is  desired,  or  if  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  current  information  be  superflu¬ 
ous.  or  if  any  sweeping  or  drastic  change 
is  contemplated  or  recommended  affecting 
existing  forms  of  statements  and  reports, 
such  additions,  eliminations  or  revisions  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  member¬ 
ship  by  mail,  or  be  presented  upon  the 
floor  at  a  general  session.” 

Obviously,  the  ABC  board  of  directors 
does  not  feel  that  this  sweeping  change 
in  policy  in  auditing  business  publications 
is  affected  by  the  resolution  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division.  We  believe  the  radical  de 
parture  proposed  by  the  board  is  of  vital 
concern  to  every  ABC  member,  whether 
he  be  an  agency,  advertiser,  magazine, 
business  paper  or  newspaper  member.  Be¬ 
cause  it  involves  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  original  concept  of  the  ABC — which 
was  to  audit  net  paid  circulation  only — 
this  subject  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  membership  for  complete  discussion 
and  decision. 

It  is  too  important  to  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  members  who  have  finan¬ 
cially  supported  the  ABC  through  the 
years  to  have  this  question  decided  by  the 
board  of  directors  in  closed  session. 


EDIT 


UN  TREATY 

The  Social  Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  General  Assembly  last  week  voted 
to  suspend  work  on  the  half-completed 
draft  treaty  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  temporarily  shelved  the  finished  con¬ 
vention  on  News  Gathering. 

We  believe  both  actions  were  wise. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  treaty,  orig 
inally  sponsored  by  the  British,  had  be¬ 
come  such  a  monstrosity  through  numer¬ 
ous  amendments  that  even  the  British  had 
abandoned  its  support.  Observers  in  the 
U.  S.  agreed  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  its  latest  form. 

The  so-called  British  convention  was 
also  tied  up  by  the  UN  procedure  with 
the  U.  S.-sponsored  News  Gathering 
treaty  which  had  been  approved  at  the 
last  session.  It  had  been  agreed  the  latter 
would  be  withheld  from  potential  signa 
tory  nations  until  the  first  treaty  could 
be  completed.  If  the  two  treaties  are  to 
be  so  connected  it  is  wise  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  action  was  taken  no  matter  how  fa¬ 
vorably  anyone  might  think  of  the  News 
Gathering  convention. 

We  have  observed,  also,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  and  a  not¬ 
able  lack  of  information  among  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  as  to  what  the  News  Gath¬ 
ering  treaty  contains  and  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  press  in  this  country.  Men 
who  have  worked  on  it.  like  Erwin  Can- 
ham  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  are 
convinced  it  will  go  far  toward  lifting 
newspapermen  of  other  lands  to  the 
status  newsmen  enjoy  here.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  them. 

However,  it  is  probably  wise  to  post¬ 
pone  any  attempt  to  get  Senate  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  that  treaty  until  U.  S.  new’spaper- 
men  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

But  for  those  reasons  we  believe  the 
postponing  action  at  UN  last  week  was 
for  the  best. 

PHOTOGS  SACRinCE 

The  death  of  Morris  Fineberg.  Boston 
Post  photographer,  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
stupidity  of  some  one  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  who  permitted  live  ammunition  to  be 
used  for  a  simulated  invasion  within  the 
confines  of  a  large  metropolis. 

Mr.  Fineberg  had  served  the  Post  and 
its  readers  skillfully  and  efficiently  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  was  on  routine 
assignment  covering  the  “invasion”  at 
Carson  Beach.  Boston.  The  explosion  on 
the  beach  which  killed  him  also  hos 
pitalized  seven  other  people.  Thousands 
of  people  were  invited  onlookers,  in¬ 
cluding  children  dismissed  from  school, 
and  the  blast  might  have  claimed  more 
victims. 

We  agree  with  the  Boston  Post  that  to 
stage  an  imitation  conflict  in  the  heart  of 
a  city  which  results  in  carnage  and  might 
have  claimed  more  victims  was  deplorable 
and  inexcusable. 

We  join  with  the  paper  in  asking 
that  Mr.  Fineberg’s  death  be  not  in  vain. 
A  lesson  has  been  learned  and  other 
densely  populated  sections  of  the  country 
should  be  spared  such  live  bomb  per¬ 
formances  so  hazardous  to  bystanders 
as  well  as  participants. 
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rfatrice  Cobb,  eaitor  ana  puD- 
Usher  of  the  Morganton  (N,  C.) 

Sws-Herald  and  Valdese  News, 
was  honored  at  a  “welcome 
home”  party  Oct.  1,  marking  her 
re^ra  from  a  60-day  tour  of 
Europe.  The  North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  of  which  she 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  for 
27  years,  gave  $1,000  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
diversity  of  North  Carolina  in 
her  honor  and  gave  her  a  tele¬ 
vision  set. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  head 
of  the  Capper  Publications,  was 
honored  by  the  Helios  Founda¬ 
tion  with  the  unveiling  of  his 
portrait  Oct.  1  at  Huntington, 

L.  I.,  headquarters. 

G  C.  WiLUAMs  has  become 
editor  of  the  Opelika  (Ala.) 

Eagle,  succeeding  J.  Rawdon 
Barnes,  Jr.,  who  resigned  to 
publish  the  Tri-County  News  in 
Americus,  Ga. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 

of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  ..  - 

is  observing  his  51st  year  with  vertising  manager.  David  Sny- 
that  newspaper,  one  of  the  Gan-  der  succeeds  him  as  classified 
nett  newspapers.  manager.^ 

George  D.  Crawley,  Jr.  has  1  ,  - - !„ 

replaced  M.  C.  Garrott,  Jr.,  the  advertising  departments  of 
as  editor  of  the  Harlan  (Ky.)  the  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Val- 
Daily  Enterprise,  moving  from  ley  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles 
the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-  Examiner,  has  joined  the  San 
News.  Mr.  Garrott  has  joined  Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
the  rewrite  and  copy  desk  of  the  as  a  display  advertising  sales- 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times.  man. 

B.  C.  Jefferson,  chief  edi-  Charles  A.  Pratt  of  Greens- 
torial  writer  and  associate  edi-  boro,  N.  C..  has  been  named  ad- 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  vertising  manager  of  the  Mt. 
Herald,  addressed  the  Edwin  J.  Olive  (N,  C.)  Tribune.  He  has 
Kiest  Masonic  Lodge,  named  for  worked  previously  with  the 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Times  Greensboro  Daily  News,  the 
Herald,  on  the  life  and  Masonic  High  Point  Enterprise,  and  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Kiest.  Durham  Herald. 

J.  D.  Fitz,  who  has  been  ad-  Charles  E.  Gressle  has  joined 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mor-  the  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
ganton  (N.  C. )  News-Herald,  (N.  C.)  News-Record  as  adver- 
has  been  named  assistant  pub-  Using  copy  and  promotion  man- 
lisher.  He  will  continue  his  du-  ager.  He  is  a  veteran  of  17  years 
ties  in  the  advertising  depart-  with  leading  advertising  agen- 
ment  and  will  be  in  complete  cies.  For  three  and  a  half  years, 
charge  of  coordinating  the  news,  ‘ 

advertising  and  composing  room 
personnel  of  both  the  News- 
Herald  and  the  Valdese  News 
published  by  the  News-Herald 
Co. 

Wallace  Carroll,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  lectured  recently  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  College  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  psychological  warfare. 

He  directed  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Psychological  Warfare 
program  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II. 

Jack  Tarver,  associate  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  returned  from  South 
^erica  where  he  has  been  for 
eight  months  on  an  Ogden  Reid 
Foundation  fellowship. 


ceeding  William  T.  Cullen, 
new  assistant  general  manager. 
(See  cut).  John  J.  Kelly,  a 
veteran  in  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  has  become  Mr. 
Moran’s  assistant. 

C.  Vance  Graet,  formerly  with 
International  News  Service,  has 
taken  over  the  distribution  of 
the  Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
made  by  the  Crawford  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

John  Henry  Landers,  acting 
advertising  manager  since  1947, 
has  been  named  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Gaily  Telegram,  and  William 
S.  Moore,  assistant  ad  manager 
etail  ad-  since  March,  has  been  promoted 
fo  manager  of  retail  advertis- 
classified  ing.  Mr.  Landers  ran  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Temple  before 
David  E^  Weitzel,  formerly  of  joining  the  Telegram  in  1945. 

Golden  E.  (Steve)  Stanford, 
formerly  in  charge  of  local  gen¬ 
eral,  has  been  named  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
He  joined  the  paper  four  years 
ago  after  serving  on  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent. 

JosiAH  Ackerman  Briggs,  for¬ 
mer  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shopping  News,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  Virgil 
Pinkley,  publisher  of  the  Los 


UP  THE  LADDER 

William  T.  Cullen,  who  carried 
a  route  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  as  a  boy.  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager.  He 
has  worked  for  the  Times  for 
40  years.  James  W.  Flanagan  is 
general  manager. 


Here  are  1,095  reasons  why  you'll  build 
loyal,  regular  homemaker  readership  with 


Every  one  of  your  home¬ 
maker-readers  is  looking 
for  something  new  to  liven 
the  1,095  meals  she  pre¬ 
pares  in  a  year.  She’ll  find 
it  in  Inez  Cooke’s  helpful 
daily  panel  of  tasty,  tested 
menu  pace-changers.  See 
adjacent  sample  —  then 
wire  for  proofs  today! 


It  you  d  make  sure  your  pop* 
overs  pop,  always  use  general 
purpose  flour  and  salad  oil  in¬ 
stead  of  shortening.  Sinnple, 
but  results  are  surprising. 


Franklin  B.  Rogger,  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  Ev- 
eiybody’s  Daily  Publishing  Co., 
Buffalo,  has  been  re-elected  a 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Buffalo,  has  been  a 

director  of  the  Printing  Indus- 
mes  Association  of  Western 
New  York  for  a  two-year  term. 

Leslie  E.  Yates,  formerly 
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The  beaatifally  illustrated, 
exciting  story  of  frontier 
America  that  is  being  enjoyed 
every  day  and  Sunday  by 
millions  of  readers  in  ..  . 

Boston  Globe 
Chicago  San-Times 
Cincinnati  Post 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dallas  News 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 
Detroit  News 
Houston  Post 
Indianapolis  Times 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Memphis  Commercial 
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Miami  Herald 
Milwaukee  Journal 
New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune 

New  York  Jonmal- 
American 

Omaha  World  Herald 
Portland  Oregonian 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Tulsa  World 

and  many  others! 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Walter  O  Hearn  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  (Can.)  Star  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  John  G.  Rog¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  association’s  first 
president. 

James  B.  Moore  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Florida  Sun.  He  also  is 
managing  editor  of  the  Riviera 
Times,  affiliated  newspaper  in 
Coral  Gables,  and  will  retain 
that  position.  The  Sun  post  has 
been  vacant  since  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  H.  Stuart  Morrison  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago. 

Ralph  Teatsorth,  United 
Press  chief  correspondent  and 
general  manager  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Manila  Overseas  Press  Club. 
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Mary  Goodw'in  of  the  repor- 
torial  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States,  following  a  trip 
to  England  and  the  Continent. 

John  W.  Colton,  editorial 
writer.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
a  Gannett  newspaper,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  newly-formed 
Greater  Hartford  Committee  on 
Alcoholism. 

Mitchell  Betters,  announcer 
for  WTHT.  has  been  appointed 
bowling  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 
succeeiding  John  A.  DeRid- 
DER,  who  has  retired  after  a 
service  of  40  years.  Mr.  Betters 
will  continue  as  radio  announc¬ 
er. 

Allyn  W.  Hemenway  of  the 
neportorial  staff,  Hartford 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to 
real  estate  editor,  replacing 
Robert  R.  Lewis,  who  has  been 
appointed  financial  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  J.  Hartigan, 
resigned.  Fred  W.  Hoffman, 
obituary  editor,  has  been  shifted 
to  the  copy  desk.  John  McA. 
Cleary,  former  copy  desk  staff 
man,  is  the  new  obituary  editor. 
Joseph  Morris,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  1949,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff. 

William  D.  Patterson,  for¬ 
mer  political  writer  on  New 
York  newspapers,  later  a  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  and  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Fred  Smith  & 
Co.,  public  relations  and  busi¬ 
ness  consultants. 

William  H.  Brown,  hi,  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star,  was 
guest  of  honor  Sept.  30  at  a 
party  given  by  fellow  employes. 
Mr.  Brown  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  es  assistant  to  John  Huge- 
rich,  sports  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

Joe  Andrews,  former  Macon 
( Ga. )  Telegraph  staff  writer, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
South  Carolina  Farmer,  official 
publication  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

George  S.  Wells,  former 
United  Press  staffer  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  has  returned  from  a 
Military  Government  news  job 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Brad  Williams,  recently  with 
the  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  joined  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  city  staff 
.  ,  ,  Ray  Jones,  Deseret  News 
Magazine  photographer,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  are  parents  of  a  son 
born  recently,  their  third  child 
.  .  .  Monitor  C.  Noyce  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Deseret 
News  Church  Section  .  .  . 
Duane  Christensen  has  resigned 
from  the  sports  staff  of  the 
the  Deseret  News  to  resume  his 
college  education. 

George  J.  Flynn,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Mrs.  Flynn  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Rory  Craig.  Mrs.  Flynn  is  the 
former  Marge  Mallard,  former 
court  reporter  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Robert  Fields,  23,  Indiana 
University  graduate,  has  been 


named  correspondent  at  the 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  Salem 
bureau. 

Merle  Jones,  33,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal  for  four  years,  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor  of 
South  ern  Illinoisan-Free  Press 
at  Carbondale,  Ill.  Sam  Han¬ 
cock  of  West  Frankfort,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Jones  at  Herrin. 

Bob  Weirton,  native  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  has  been  named  state 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N. 
C. )  Morning  Star.  He  joined  the 
Star  staff  about  two  months  ago 
after  having  served  as  editor  of 
the  Tarboro  ( N.  C. )  Daily 
Southern  for  three  years.  He 
succeeds  Larry  Johnson  as  state 
state  editor. 

Caldwallader  Benedict  re¬ 
signed  Oct.  1  as  city  editor  of 
the  Sanford  (N.  C. )  Herald. 

Harry  McCarthy,  formerly  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  been  named 
bureau  manager  for  U.P.  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

John  A.  Montgomery,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  part-time  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mel  Snyder,  onetime  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  and  LEO  LAZARUS, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Long  Beach  (N.  Y. )  Record, 
have  teamed  up  to  publish  the 
Midwood  News,  a  bi-weekly  in 
the  Midwood  section  of  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Frank  Wilder,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C. ) 
Post,  will  teach  Publicity  Writ¬ 
ing  at  the  American  University, 
Washington,  and  Carl  E.  Eric- 
son,  photo  editor  of  the  the 
A. P.'s  Washington  bureau,  will 
teach  photography. 

Philip  Shea,  of  Manhassett, 
L.  I.,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman.  He  received  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  arts  degree  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
last  June  .  ,  ,  Charles  Lamb, 
former  bureau  man  in  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Statesman  as 
farm  editor  .  .  ,  Frank  C.  Lucas, 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff. 

Duane  Solter,  former  Wichi¬ 
ta  (Kan.)  Eagle  copy  reader, 
has  left  to  enter  the  oil  drilling 
business  with  his  father  .  .  . 
Jack  L.  Simion  from  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  is  an 
addition  to  the  Eagle  editorial 
staff. 

Jerry  Marks,  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon  as  general  reporter. 

John  Watson,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  is  new  on  the 
staff  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Herald. 

Bob  McCall,  from  the  Beloit 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  is  now  on  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon. 

Marie  MacDonald,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  position  with 
KFBI,  in  Wichita. 

Si  Shaltz,  former  assistant 
city  editor,  the  defunct  Phila- 


"The  Fourth  Estate"  cartoon 
will  be  found  on  poge  52. 


delphia  Record  and  now  head  of 
Adelphia  Associates,  a  public 
relations  firm,  has  resigned  as 
publicity  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Athletics. 

Carl  D.  Brinkley  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  on  the  Walton 
((3a.)  Tribune  and  Wolton 
(Ga.)  News  editorial  staff.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Henry  W, 
Grady  School  of  Journalism. 

Odom  Fanning,  for  three 
years  science  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Journal,  has  become 
information  officer  of  the  Com¬ 
municable  Disease  Center  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
with  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 
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required  by  the  act  of  con-1 

ORE,S.S  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS 
AMEXDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  M.ARCH 
3,  19.S.9,  AND  lULY  2,  1946,  of  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER,  THE  FOURTH  ES- 
TATE,  pulbished  weekly  at  New  York 
X.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  1949,  State  of  New  York! 
County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Charles  T.  Stuart,  who,  having 
bWn  duly  sworn  according;  to  law,  depose; 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  trui 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  almve  caption,  required 
oy  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  a,r  amend^ 
oy  the  acts  of  Nlarch  3,  1933,  and  July  2, 
1946  (section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations),  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  eilitor,  managing  editor,  and 
gcmral  manager  are: 

Publisher,  Charles  T.  .Stuart,  44  Gramercy 

Park,  New  York  10. 

Editor,  Robert  U.  Brown,  5  .Sunnybrook 

Road,  Bronxville,  X.  Y. 

Maii.aging  Editor,  Jerome  Walker,  32  Or¬ 
chard  Avenue,  Rye,  X.  Y. 

General  Manager,  Charles  T.  Stuart,  44 

('ramercy  Park,  X-'ew  York  10. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  I'Nlitor  it  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  147J 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  X.  Y.  Stock¬ 
holders:  Marlen  Iv.  Pew  Estate,  Wading 
River,  Ix>ng  Island,  N.  Y.;  James  V. 
Brown,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Westport, 
Conn.;  Robert  IL  Brown,  5  Sunnybrook 
Road,  Bronxville,  X.  Y.;  Virginia  Brown, 
234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Char¬ 
lotte  Brown  Stephens,  234  Valentine  Lane, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Helen  Brown  Young, 
Niagara  Falls,  N  .  Y.;  Matil  Brown  Siwetr, 
Darlington,  Maryland;  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
44  Gramercy  Park,  X'ew'  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  landholders,  m(^- 
gagecs,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amimt 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  cont^ 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  tqion  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  IjooKs  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  ridiiciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  afhant's  full  knowledge  and  beaef 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  hoola 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per^n,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  m*®*®,* 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  hoa^, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies 
of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  ^ 
tributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscriliers  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  aoove  is 

CHARLES  T.  STU^T, 
Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
20th  day  of  September,  1949. 

Arline  Demar,  Notary  ^bhc. 
New  York  County,  No.  131,  Reg. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1951. 
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finery,  gets  his  first  look  at  Kevin  C.  Salmon.  Mr.  Salmon's  company  hospital  and  —are  protected  by  one  of  the  broadest  employee  benefit  proKrims  m  .inv  tntln*  irv 
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IT  COSTS  DAD  LESS 
TO  BECOME  A  DAD  IN  THE 
STANDARD  OIL  FAMILY 


One  of  the  things  that  make  Standard  Oil  a  good  place  to  work  is  the 
employee  benefit  program  of  this  company  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 

This  program  includes  group  hospital  and  surgical  operation  insurance, 
covering  employees  and  members  of  their  immediate  families.  It  includes 
sickness  and  disiibility  benefits,  group  life  insurance,  and  vacations.  Our 
employee  retirement  plan  sends  monthly  checks  to  retired  Standard  Oilers. 

Every  (xirt  of  this  benefit  program  adds  to  employee  security.  So  does 
the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  Standard  Oil  team— drillers,  transporta¬ 
tion  workers,  refiners,  marketers— has  behind  him  an  average  investment 
of  $26,700  in  to<jls  and  equipment— tools  which  helped  him  average  more 
than  $4,400  in  wages  and  benefits  last  year. 

Most  of  this  equipment  was  provided  by  the  investment  of  our  97.000 
stockholders.  Some  of  it  was  provided  for  by  borrowing.  Each  year  we 
plow  back,  in  new  tools  and  equipment,  some  of  our  profits— the  money  left 
over  after  all  ojieraling  costs  are  paid.  Of  Standard  Oil's  1948  profits.  29% 
went  to  our  97,000  owners;  71%  was  spent  for  new  tools  and  equipment. 

S  T  \  l»  \  II  II  OIL  C  O  HI  l>  .%  Y  (INDIANA) 


wkuAm  wantuno  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  retired  in  1940 
after  35  years  with  Standard.  Now  he  has  lots  of 
time  for  bowling,  his  favorite  recreation.  For  the 
rest  of  hta  life,  he  will  receive  monthly  income  cbecka 
under  our  employee  retirement  plan,  started  in  1903. 


AiYCl  MiiTZMAN’S  recent  illneM  sent  her  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  10  days.  Thanks  to  Standard  Oil’s  sickness 
and  disability  benefits  program,  she  received  full 
salary  paymenta,  plus  part  of  her  hospital  etpensea 
under  6ur  hospital  and  surgical  operation  insurance. 


STANDARD  fMRiovtis  are  actually  many  times  safer  on 
the  job  than  they  are  away  from  it.  according  to 
nation-wide  statistical  studies  covering  all  types  of 
accidents.  Safety  ia  another  employee  benefit  which 
helps  make  Standard  a  good  place  to  work.  A 
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SYNDICATES 


Fall  Is  Bustin  ’  Out 
All  Over,  Featurewise 

By  Jcme  McMoster 


B?rl.  Jr..  Ad-  GETTING  AWAY  FHOM  DKPAIR 

vertising  agency  art  director  Two  noted  Washington  corespondents — Doris  Fleeson,  left,  of  Bell 
discovered  a  similarity  between  Syndicate,  and  Elizabeth  May  Craig  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Newspa- 
the  animal  pictures  he  was  rum-  pers— are  on  a  six  weeks'  trip  around  the  world  "to  got  away  from 
maging  through  and  the  people  the  feeling  of  despair  in  the  nation's  capital."  Here  they  «• 
in  his  office,  he  also  hit  on  a  greeted  in  Hawoii  by  Delegate  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  president  and 
natural  for  newspaper  syndl-  general  manager  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  It's  a  reporter's 
cation.  job.  they  say.  to  see  things  first  hand. 

Result  of  his  file  riffling  was 

a  best-selling  book,  “White  health  column  that  is  more  berg  are  lending  a  helping  hand 
Collar  Zoo,”  which  labelled  a  likely  to  discuss  teeth  straight-  in  the  Community  Chests’  an- 
lion  as  president  and  chairman  ening  or  menopause  than  glam-  nual  Red  Feather  drive  which 
of  the  board,  and  a  dejected  our.)  started  Oct.  1. 

looking  dog  as  an  elderly  clerk.  Their  material  is  used  in  two  King  Features  and  the  Cm- 
Now  the  photos  and  labels,  ways:  either  by  inclusion  in  the  caco  Tribune-New  York  News 
which  present  familiar  office  women’s  section;  or  by  keeping  Syndicate  have  given  approval 
specimens  with  “deadly  hilar-  the  women’s  pages  intact  with  for  their  cartoonists  to  call  at- 
ity”  according  to  the  book  service  features  and  dotting  the  tention  to  the  campaign  in  their 
cover,  are  being  syndicated  by  WNNS  material  throughout  the  regular  strips  during  Octobw 
Bell.  The  offering  is  72  re-  paper.  and  November.  Other  cartoon- 

leases  supplied  as  glossy  prints  Taking  stock,  they  say  a  ists  will  make  special  drawings 
or  mats  in  two-column  size.  larger  percentage  of  their  high-  which  will  be  used  by  local 

ly  selective  file  is  used  than  Chests, 
that  of  any  other  service — that 
editors  are  impressed  at  how  News  and  Notes 
much  legitimate  women  s  news  Chester  Gould,  creator  of 
there  is.  xt  v  ,  “Dick  Tracy”  (CT-NYN  Syndi- 

*  3.^®^  York  cate)  was  to  be  presented  the 

staff  the  News  Service  has  rep-  “Pal  of  the  Year”  award  by  the 
resentatives  in  key  cities  here  police  Athletic  League,  Oct.  9, 
and  abroad.  in  New  York, 

tj  j  f  u  /-•  ■  Frank  Leahy,  head  football 

Red  Feather  Campaign  coach  at  Notre  Dame,  is  again 

Members  of  the  National  Car-  writing  Friday  football  pr^c 
toonists  Society,  under  the  lead-  tions  and  Monday  comments  for 
ership  of  Cartoonist  Rube  Gold-  McNaught. 


NEA  Service  is  also  thinking 
about  card-playing  readers. 
William  E.  McKenney,  who 
writes  a  daily  bridge  column, 
has  launched  a  new  twice-a- 
week  series  of  question-and- 
answer  columns  on  Canasta. 

He  had  previously  written  a 
12-part  series  on  the  game  that 
appeared  in  client  papers  and 
is  also  being  issued  in  booklet 
form. 

*  «  4t 

King  has  also  announced  a 
new  column  by  Bruce  Barton, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  well- 
known  author  and  ex-Congress- 
man.  Beginning  Nov.  6,  he  will 
write  weekly  columns  of  500 
words  each  entitled  “Bruce  Bar¬ 
ton  Says.” 

Author  of  “The  Man  Nobody 
Knows”  and  ‘“The  Book  Nobody 
Knows,”  Mr.  Barton  will  com¬ 
ment  on  current  events  and 
other  topics  studding  his  col¬ 
umns  with  anecdotes  and  in¬ 
jecting  inspirational  overtones. 


Bell  Represents  WNNS 

Directors  Eleanor  Darnton 
and  Harriet  Crowley  of  Women’s 
National  News  Service  recalled 
this  week  how  their  venture 
started  out  three  and  a  half 
years  ago  in  the  back  room  of 
a  photostating  studio. 

They  had  three  newspaper 
clients  and  thev  "ent 
stories  by  Western  Union  paste¬ 
up  as  the  teletype  machine  on 
order  hadn’t  arrived. 

“I  remember  that  key  that 
would  get  jammed.”  says  Mrs. 
Darnton. 

Now,  the  news  service  is  in 
spruce  quarters  in  the  New 
York  Times  annex  on  Wp.«!t  4!trd 
St.  Bell  Syndicate,  which  acts 
as  sales  agents  for  them,  is  right 
next  door. 

A  coffee  pot  sits  on  a  hot 
plate  ready  for  service  at  any 
time,  but  there  is  no  tea-time 
formality.  Desks  are  cluttered 
in  old-style  newspaper  tradition, 
and  the  girls  sometimes  forget, 
in  the  rush,  to  apply  make-up. 

Perhaps  that  last  is  symbolic. 
They  started  out  with  a  "oal 
of  news  tor  women.  They  knew 
that  the  new  type  of  women’s 
editor  is  more  liable  to  come 
out  of  the  newsroom  than  from 
the  society  department.  ’They 
had  a  further  tenet;  that  the 
true  function  of  a  newspaper  is 
news  instead  of  entertainment. 

And  they’ve  become  even 
more  news-minded.  ’They  start¬ 
ed  out  with  25  offerings  a  week 
— 15  news  stories  and  10  service 
features.  (The  latter  on  beauty, 
health  and  the  like.)  Now  they 
file  40  pieces  a  week  and  all  but 
two  are  news  stories.  ( 'The 
two:  a  weekly  fashion  news 
round-up;  and  a  beauty  and 


Meet  America's  ace  female  newshound 
...  an  ambitious,  personable  gal  who'd  like  to 
work  for  your  paper.  She  never  misses  a  day . . . 
scoops  the  field  for  action,  intrigue,  romance 
in  a  daily  and  Sunday  comic  strip 
that  has  already  built  a  faithful 
^  following  among  millions  of  read- 
ers. — If  Brenda  isn't  already  work- 
/i  Jpg  in  your  city,  she  can 

^  be  ready  to  start 

A.  within  a  week. 


Author-Humorist  J.  P.  Mc- 
Evoy  will  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  blending  reporting  and  hu¬ 
mor  for  McNaught  starting  with 
the  release  of  Oct.  15-16. 

A  roving  editor  for  Reader’s 
Digest,  Mr.  McEvoy  has  col¬ 
umned  for  McNaught  before. 
He  subbed  for  Henry  McLemore 
for  a  time  when  the  latter  en¬ 
tered  service.  Lvst  year  he 
did  a  weekly  roving  editor’s 
column  for  the  syndicate. 

The  new  McEvoy  column 
won’t  be  confined  to  the 
travelogue  technique  but  will 
include  anything  that  strikes  his 
fancy,  the  syndicate  says. 

Mr.  McEvoy  has  authored, 
among  many  things,  “Show 
Girl”  which  was  serialized  in  a 
national  magazine,  converted  in¬ 
to  a  play,  a  movie,  and,  in  1929, 
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n  ustle  and  hope"  is  the  dynamic  theme  of  this  new  weekly 
column  by  the  famed  editor,  writer,  statesman,  and  busi¬ 
nessman  —  Bruce  Barton.  Hitting  hard.  Barton  vigorously 
champions  the  way  of  life  that  made  this  country  great. 
Plainly  and  powerfully  he  urges  a  return  to  common  sense 
thought  and  action  in  business  and  government.  Brief,  bril¬ 
liant  and  enlivened  with  anecdotes,  this  new  500-word 
weekly  column  is  certain  soon  to  become  one  of  the  nation's 
most  widely-read  and  significant  newspaper  col- 
umns.  Why  not  make  sure  now  that  it  will  run  in  your 
paper?  Sign  for  it  while  your  territory  is  still  open. 


For  release  NOV.  6th 


For  terms,  wire,  phone  or  write  F.  J«  NIGHT,  general  sales  manager 
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AS  THE  LIGHTS  GO  ON  AGAIN 

Chicago  Daily  Neius  Adopts  Regal 

•  •  NOW  that  the  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  its  printers  have  reached  a 
mutual  understanding  . . .  lights  are  blazing, 
hot  metal  is  flowing,  life  is  surging  in  its  com¬ 
posing  rooms. 

Exciting?...^‘Sure— just  as  it  was  in  1947,” 
says  a  staff  writer  on  the  News . .  .“but  we 
hurdled  those  nearly  two  years,  and  now  we 
are  bouncing  back  with  a  new  dress ...  a  new 
look . . .  THAT  1950  LOOK!” 

Here  at  Intertype,  whei'e  it  was  born,  we 
know  this  new  look  as  8-point  REGAL  No.  2. 

But  out  in  Chicago,  where  a  lot  of  folks  detest 
eyestrain,  this  new  dress  is  already  getting  it¬ 
self  talked  about  as  the  type  face  that  gives 
the  reader  a  swifter,  smoother  springboard 
into  every  story. 

And  here’s  something  for  the  book. . .  .The 
Chicago  Daily  News  folks— smart  as  they  are 
—didn’t  rely  on  house  judgment  in  picking 
their  new  dress.  Instead,  they  compared  sam- 

IThis  is  8-point  Regal  No.  2  with  \ 

Bold,  set  on  a  9-point  slug  as  now  j 
used  for  news  text  by  the  Chicago  / 

Daily  News.  Regal  is  now  made  ( 
in  twelve  sizes  and  four  combina-  / 
tions.  Ask  your  nearest  Intertype  i 
District  Office  to  show  you  how  to  j 
give  your  paper  that  Regal  look.  •  / 


BROOKLYN  2,  N.  Y.  SAN  FRANCISCO  11,  CAL. 
CHICAGO  S,  ILL.  LOS  ANGELES  IS,  CAL. 
BOSTON  10,  MASS.  NEW  ORLEANS  10,  LA. 


pie  pages  in  8-point  REGAL  No.  2  with  pages 
set  in  other  modern  but  differing  type  . . .  five 
different  dresses  in  all. 

Then,  they  submitted  all  five  to  a  cross- 
section  of  people  .  .  .  including  optometrists, 
teachers  and  run-of-the-mine  readers  . . .  and 
asked  these  folk  to  pick  their  preference,  bas¬ 
ing  their  choice  on  readability. 

The  jury  of  technicians  and  readers  voted. 
Predominantly,  they  picked  a  particular  type 
for  the  new  news-face  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  . . .  8-point  REGAL  No.  2  ...  a  popular 
member  of  a  distinguished  family  of  type 
dresses  made  exclusively  by  Intertype. 

We’ve  appended  a  brief  showing  of  that 
type  face  to  the  bottom  of  this  ad. . . .  The  type 
face  you  are  now  reading  is  10-point  Regal,  an 
ideal  size  for  editorials  and  leads. 

Many  of  the  very  best  newspapers  in  this 
country  and  abroad  are  now  using  Intertype 
Regal— and  their  ranks  are  swelling  steadily. 
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I  PUBLIC  5PACE 

New  Light  Signal 
Speeds  Repair  Job 

A  $50,000  revamping  job  has 
added  2,276  square  feet  of  work¬ 
ing  space  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

A  major  part  of  the  job,  which 
was  started  last  June  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  summer 
months  without  disrupting  the 
department  s  round  -  the  -  clock 
work  schedule,  involved  the  re¬ 
location  of  offices,  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery.  One  of 
the  biggest  jobs  was  handled 
by  Chief  Electrician  John 
Peters’  staff  of  construction  spe¬ 
cialists.  It  involved  the  wiring 
and  re-wiring  of  21  linecasters 
and  the  installation  of  additional 
lights  and  a  new  switchboard. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Peters  de¬ 
signed  and  supervised  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  annunciator 
system  which  is  used  to  inform 
machinists  when  and  where  a 
machine  is  jammed.  It  involved 
the  attachment  of  a  red  signal 
light  to  each  of  the  65  line¬ 
casting  machines  and  connect¬ 
ing  them  with  centrally  located 
ceiling  signal  lights.  Both  lights 
go  on  simultaneously,  with  the 
ceiling  lights  attracting  the  ma¬ 
chinist’s  attention  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lights  pointing  out  the 
machine  that  is  in  distress. 

Buffalo  IPI  Manager 

J.  Stanley  Clark  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  IPI 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  branch  office.  He 
succeeds  Tom  Reese,  Jr.,  who 
recently  resigned. 
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LAYOUT  OF  ONE-FLOOR  PLANT 

Floor  plan  of  the  new  all-on-one-floor  plant  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  is  pictured.  The  legend  for  mechanical  departments  is:  I.  Lam- 
son  tube:  2.  Teletypes;  3.  Elrod;  4.  Typesetting  machines;  5.  Future  ma¬ 
chines;  6.  Magazine  rack;  7.  Copy  desk;  8.  News  dump;  9.  Band  saw; 
10.  Pedestal  saw;  II.  Make-up  turtles;  12.  Correction  dump;  13.  Proof¬ 
room;  14.  Storage  cabinet  (cuts);  15.  Ad  markup;  16.  Ludlow;  17.  Ludlow 
cabinets;  18.  Ad  storage;  19.  Saw;  20.  Proof  press;  21.  Ad  dumps;  22.  Ad 
banks;  23.  Saws;  24.  Type  cabinet;  25.  Mitering  machine;  26.  Strip  ma¬ 
terial  cabinets;  27.  Paper  cutter;  28.  Mat  roller;  29.  Melting  pot;  30.  Mat 
backing  table;  31.  Storage  cabinet;  32.  Sta-Hi;  33.  Finishing  table; 
34.  Flat  routers:  35.  Pot:  36.  Boring  machine:  37.  Rougher;  38.  Curved 
router;  39.  Finishing  block;  40.  Dumb-waiter;  41.  Flat  casting;  42.  Melt¬ 
ing  pot  (job  work). 


Printing  Week  Show 
In  Bilfmore  Hotel 

The  10th  Exhibition  of  Print¬ 
ing,  sponsored  by  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Association, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  Printing  Week 
in  New  York  1950,  will  take 
place  Jan.  16-18,  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Entries  will  be  selected  by  a 
Board  of  Judges,  headed  by 
George  Welp,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Interchemical  Corp.  The 
other  judges  are  John  J.  Deviny, 
Public  Printer  of  the  Unit^ 
States;  O.  Alfred  Dickman,  ad¬ 
vertising  production.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Russell  J.  Ho¬ 
gan,  president.  International  As- 


Lifho  Bi-Weekly 
Is  One  Year  Old 

The  Big  Picture  In  Paragould, 
the  only  litho  newspaper  in 
Arkansas,  has  recently  passed 
its  first  birthday  with  a  paid 
circulation  of  2,493. 

This  bi-weekly  is  owned  and 
operated  by  two  ex-GI  brothers, 
John  and  Stuart  Mueller  from 
Iowa  City,  la.  John  J.,  who  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  is  general  manager. 
Stuart  directs  the  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  paper  is  edited  by  Mrs. 
John  J.  Mueller  under  the  name 
of  Myrl  Rhine  Mueller,  who  was 
formerly  a  reporter  in  the 


sociation  of  Printing  House  McGraw-Hill  Washington  Bu- 
Craftemen,  and  Lester  Rondell,  reau. 
president.  Art  Directors  Club. 

Denning  lo  Wood  i?!, 


B.  C.  Denning,  for  21  years 
chief  pressman  of  the  High 
Point  ( N.  C. )  Enterprise,  has 
announced  that  he  will  accept 
a  position  with  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp. 


Gray  brick,  aluminum  win¬ 
dow  frames  and  glass  brick  are 
being  used  in  a  face-lifting  job 
on  the  Peru  (Ind. )  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  offices.  Acoustical  ceilings 
and  an  asphalt  tile  floor  will  be 
installed. 


Monotype  Aids 
Press  in  Japan 

The  Toki  Monotype  exhibited 
recently  at  the  Asahi  Shimbun 
may  revolutionize  the  printing 
industry  in  Japan. 

In  a  country  where  every 
piece  of  type  is  set  by  hand, 
the  Monotype  looms  as  great 
relief  from  the  tedious  task  of 
hand-setting  each  of  the  3,000 
written  characters  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  language. 

’This  nrachine’s  board  carries 
2,760  Japanese  characters  and 
the  Roman  alphabet.  Its  use  may 
reduce  staffs  by  20%. 

The  Monotype  operates  on  the 
principle  of  the  Japanese  type¬ 
writer.  A  floating  indicator- 
plunger  is  dropped  over  the  se¬ 
lected  character  which  sets  off 
electrical  impulses  setting  in¬ 
to  motion  machinery  which 
punches  the  characters  and 
places  them  into  line.  The 
characters  are  cast  out  of  mol¬ 
ten  lead  and  when  a  line  is 
completed  it  is  forced  out  on 
a  carrier  piece. 

Asahi,  one  of  Japan’s  biggest 
newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
panies,  is  experimenting  with 
another  machine  which  will 
operate  with  2,000  characters. 

Development  of  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Monotype  means 
that  many  small  communities 
will  be  able  to  afford  local 
newspapers.  Huge  composing 
room  staffs  are  now  required 
because  of  hand-set  type,  mak¬ 
ing  it  economically  impmssible 
for  many  small  communities  to 
operate  their  own  papers. 
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New  Devices,  Techniques  Added 
For  Kansas  City  Star  Production 


In  a  thorough  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  its  mechanical  plant, 
expected  to  be  complete  late 
this  fall,  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  has  utilized  the  services  of 
experts  and  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques,  and  has  gone  beyond  to 
create  new  techniques  where 
suited  to  the  local  situation. 

The  center  of  the  expansion 
program  is  a  16-unit  line  of 
Goss  Headliner  presses.  This 
installation  is  complete.  Exten¬ 
sive  changes  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  composing,  stereo¬ 
type  and  mailing  rooms  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  output. 

Star  mechanical  experts, 
working  with  Chapman  Turner, 
production  manager,  became 
time-motion  study  men  in  de¬ 
vising  the  shortest  and  best 
ways  of  performing  each  me¬ 
chanical  task. 


wings  of  the  building.  A  Cutler- 
Hammer  wire  delivery  direct 
from  the  pressroom,  and  con¬ 
veyor  belt  service  from  the 
main  mailing  room  will  serve 
the  new  area,  which  will  han¬ 
dle  the  Star  Weekly  editions 
principally. 

The  Jampol  Co.  was  given  the 
contract  for  new  mailing  room 
equipment.  It  designed  five 
roller-feeder  conveyors  to  five 
Parker  tying  machines  and  two 
long  conveyor  belts  to  truck 
delivery  chutes.  The  Curtis 
Development  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  is  supplying  five  automatic 
pushers  to  serve  the  tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  is  a  four-section  re¬ 
versible  belt  conveyor.  Three 
roller-feeders  and  two  belt  con¬ 
veyors  feed  into  this  device. 


Templates  Used 


10  Loading  Chutes 


In  the  composing  room,  four 
new  mixer  Intertypes  were 
added.  The  room  was  re¬ 
arranged,  with  every  type¬ 
setting  machine  being  shifted 
across  the  room  without  a 
single  slowdown.  In  order  to 
streamline  production  methods, 
Mr.  Turner  and  his  assistants 
made  templates  and  studied 
blueprints  for  weeks,  with  every 
machine  scaled  to  size  to  find 
the  best  location. 

The  proof  room  was  moved  to 
a  new  balcony  and  motor-driven 
conveyors  constructed  to  serve 
the  news  and  advertising  type¬ 
setting  centers.  Showers  and 
new  restroom  space  were  placed 
on  the  balcony,  as  well  as  a  new 
system  of  filing  advertising  cuts 
and  mats  which  has  proved 
highly  beneficial. 

A  new  keybox  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  installed  in  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department  gives  di¬ 
rect  lines  to  the  composing 
room. 

The  composing  room  has  re¬ 
ceived  new  equipment  through¬ 
out,  including  saws,  ad  frames, 
100  stereo  chases,  galley  and 
page  proof  presses  and  type 
cabinets. 

Double-Page  Proof  Press 

The  Star  men  devised  and 
built  a  double-page  proof  press, 
and  also  created  an  automatic 
lift  to  dump  type  metal  into 
the  remelt  pot.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  experimenting  with 
new  type  faces,  but  the  general 
makeqp  of  the  Star  has  been 
unchanged. 

The  stereo  room  has  received 
a  new  Lake  Erie  direct  pres¬ 
sure  hydraulic  dry  mat  molder, 
three  heavy-duty  tension  plate 
Wood  Autoshavers  and  a  new 
automatic  Wood  Autoplate 
caster.  Two  other  Autoplates 
and  two  Junior  Autoplates  have 
been  rebuilt. 

Fluorescent  strip  lighting  has 
been  installed  throughout  the 
composing  and  stereotyping 
rooms. 

An  addition  has  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  mailing  room, 
using  space  between  existing 


Ten  loading  chutes  will  feed 
down  to  the  truck  dock,  with 
ingenious  telescopic,  gravity 
roller  conveyors  developed  for 
the  Star  by  the  Jampol  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  lower  ends.  These 
will  permit  quicker  loading  by 
extending  to  the  front  end  of 
truck  beds  and  gradually  with¬ 
drawing  as  the  trucks  are  filled. 
They  have  been  built  so  deliv¬ 
ery  is  waist-high  and  flexible, 
for  ease  of  operation. 

Heavy  -  duty  Cutler-Hammer 
wire  conveyors  have  been  added 
to  some  folders  of  the  old  Goss 
presses,  installed  in  1927  and 
1928.  That  installation  consists 
of  36  units  in  three  lines,  with 
three  folders  in  each  for  a  48- 
page  limit  without  stuffing.  The 
new  press  installation  will  per¬ 
mit  96-pages  papers  with  color 
anywhere  in  the  paper. 

Eight  units  of  the  new  press 
line  have  a  special  reel  and  ten¬ 
sion  arrangement  and  double 
compensators  to  permit  printing 
of  four-color  comics. 

Outstanding  in  the  pioneering 
work  done  in  this  installation  is 
the  system  devised  to  insure 
absolute  registration  in  color 
work.  George  Funk,  color  stereo 
foreman,  worked  with  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  and  others  to  develop  a 
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system  to  send  the  color  plates 
to  the  pressroom  in  as  nearly 
perfect  registration  as  possible. 
The  Wood  Stereotype  company 
furnished  a  registration  machine 
for  the  plates,  but  the  Star 
moved  into  the  process  ahead  of 
that  point  and  made  a  device  to 
register  each  page  form  by  color 
before  mats  are  molded.  The 
direct  pressure  molder  is  used 
on  color  stereos.  A  registration 
trimmer  was  built  so  each  color 
plate  will  mesh  exactly.  One 
of  the  Junior  Autoshavers  will 
be  altered  to  carry  the  exact 
registration  forward  in  the  mat¬ 
casting  process. 

The  Star  purchased  and  tore 
down  a  building  adjoining  the 
truck  loading  dock,  paved  the 
area  and  added  it  to  the  dock 
space.  A  large  canopy  has  been 
placed  over  much  of  this  space. 
This  addition  has  doubled  truck 
loading  speed. 

Mr.  Turner  was  picture  editor 
of  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Star  before  entering  the  Army 
in  1942,  and  returned  to  that 
post  after  the  war.  Later  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Star’s 
general  improvement  program, 
working  with  Arthur  C.  Wahl- 
stedt,  treasurer  and  assistant 
general  manager,  and  John  Lee, 
production  manager. 

Walter  Korris,  composing 
room  foreman,  has  been  Mr. 
Turner’s  principal  assistant 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee. 
Peter  Larson,  plant  superintend¬ 
ent  since  the  days  of  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson,  has  been 
in  direct  charge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  program. 


i\'o  Substitutes 
Accepted 

There’s  no  need  to  accept  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  Spartan  Perforator 
Tape  for  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  production  facilities 
are  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
our  delivery  service  is  the  best 
ever. 

Spartan  Perforator  Tape  for 
Teletypesetter  equipment  is 
made  of  the  best  grade  stock, 
specially  treated  to  resist 
weather  changes.  It’s  economi¬ 
cal  because  it  gives  you  max¬ 
imum  yardage  per  roll.  It’s 
strong,  dependable,  superior  in 
performance.  All  colors. 


PERFORATOR 

Tape  for  Teletypesetter  Equipment 

LINK  COMPANY 

-»  fclfliX  220  Broadway,  New  Yorli  7,  M.  Y.  * 


SPARTAN 


Longview  News  Boasts 
Up'to-Date  Job  Shop 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  Dailij 
News  has  the  most  modern  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department  in 
its  area  and  one  of  the  finest 
shops  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

J  ust  finished  is  a  new  80  x  100 
foot  addition  to  the  newspaper 
building  to  house  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments.  The  building 
is  two  stories  on  the  street  and 
is  designed  for  streamline  pro¬ 
duction.  The  additional  space 
a. lows  for  expansion  of  the  job 
shop  to  include  a  complete  litho¬ 
graph  department,  the  only 
complete  shop  doing  offset  in 
that  part  of  Washington. 

A  new  Webendorfer  offset 
press  was  purchased  last  year 
as  a  first  step  in  the  expansion 
program.  It  joins  a  bank  of  four 
letterpre.ss  units. 

Eight  Linotype  machines  han¬ 
dle  type  for  the  newspaper  and 
the  job  shop.  In  addition  there 
is  a  Ludlow  typecasting  ma 
chine. 

The  engraving  room  has  been 
enlarged  and  a  new  Robertson 
darkroom  camera  set  up. 

All  of  the  newspaper’s  ordi 
nary  forms  are  set  and  run  in 
the  shop. 

New  Equipment 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  has  added  a  Fairchild 
Photo-Electric  Engraver;  also  a 
Premier  Rotary  Shaver  of  the 
Sta-hi  Co. 
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THE  SCOTT  PRESS 

IS 

CONSTANTLY  BEING  IMPROVED 

OUR  UNIT  AND  FOLDER  DESIGNS 
ARE  FUNDAMENTALLY  CORRECT 
BUT  WHEN  THE  DAY  ARRIVES 
WHEN  WE  CLAIM  THEY  ARE  PER¬ 
FECT.  WE  WILL  BE  TAKING  A 
BACK  SEAT  IN  OUR  INDUSTRY. 

OUR  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  IS 
CONSTANTLY  ON  THE  JOB  TO 
PRODUCE  THE  "HNEST". 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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AdcrafI  Process 
Saves  Time,  Cost 

J.  F.  (Cy)  Murphy,  who 
works  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Rec- 
ord-American,  has  informed  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  that  the 
Revetch  Process,  described  in 
these  columns  Aug.  13,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  Ad- 
craft  Process  which  many  New 
England  newspapers  have  been 
using  for  several  years. 

Revetch  was  announced  as  a 
development  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Foundation,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Murphy’s  patented 
Adcraft  paper  is  manufactured 
by  Adcraft  Co.,  108  Dudley 
Street,  Boston. 

Although  a  circulation  man 
for  years,  Mr.  Murphy  said  he 
dabbled  around  the  graphic  arts 
field  some  35  years  ago  when  he 
started  working  for  the  Boston 
American. 

“Back  in  the  1920s,'’  he  re- 
’“ted,  “I  first  got  the  idea  that 
the  method  of  laying  a  trans- 
piirent  film  over  type  proofs  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Among  the  chief  difficulties  of 
the  overlay  was  the  tendency 
to  quiet  down  the  type  or  ‘fog’ 
it.  Also  there  was  much  cost 
and  time  lost,  by  the  artist  or 
the  engraver,  taking  down 
transparent  material  on  layouts. 

“The  first  sheets  I  introduced 
were  not  satisfactory  and  were 
scrapped.  It  was  not  until  the 
late  1930s  that  all  the  difficulties 
were  completely  eliminated  and 
a  sheet  of  18  x 12  paper  with 
the  various  shading  tints  printed 
on  it  was  introduced.  These 
sheets  can  be  drawn  upon, 
painted,  cleaned  or  erased. 
Printer’s  type  is  simply  pulled 
on  this  paper  so  that  the  type 
characters  are  sharp  and  clear. 

“This  Adcraft  paper,  as  it 
is  now  known,  is  then  simply 
placed  on  the  paste  up  and  pres¬ 
to — the  copy  is  ready  for  the 
engraver. 

“The  process  saves  money  on 
combination  work,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  halftone  effects  on  such 
difficult  work  as  crayon,  pencil 
or  wash  drawings.  The  latter 
was  thought  impassible  until  the 
invention  of  Adcraft  paper. 
Borders,  arrows,  circles  and 
many  other  designs  with  your 
type  text  pulled  direct  on  the 


paper  will  stand  out  with  eye¬ 
catching  clarity. 

“I  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
developing  a  small  darkroom 
proof  press  where  type  proofs 
are  pulled  directly  on  slow  sen¬ 
sitized  photo  paper. 

“Working  in  a  darkroom 
under  a  bright  red  safe  light, 
the  type  is  placed  in  the  bed  of 
my  small  25  lb.  darkroom  press. 
It  is  then  inked  by  hand  and 
the  type  proof  is  pulled  on  the 
emulsion  side  of  the  paper.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  light  long 
enough  to  cause  a  slightly  over¬ 
exposed  print.  The  next  step, 
it  is  dipped  quickly  in  water, 
then  transferred  to  the  de¬ 
veloper  and  the  hypo.  After 
fixing,  it  is  again  washed. 

“The  special  grease-based  ink 
which  had  curdled  or  coagu¬ 
lated  due  to  the  first  dipping  in 
the  water  will  not  soil  the  pho¬ 
tographic  paper  or  the  photo 
chemicals  and  on  the  last  wash¬ 
ing  w’ill  leave  a  reverse  type 
proof  a  deep  black  and  the  part 
that  was  printed  with  ink  will 
be  a  brilliant  white.” 

Boy  on  Bike  Runs 
Etching  Machine 

During  a  coal  miners’  strike 
recently,  an  Australian  engrav¬ 
ing  firm  resorted  to  boy  power 
to  keep  its  etching  machines 
running.  An  office  bicycle  was 
pressed  into  service.  By  re¬ 
moving  the  back  tire  and  run¬ 
ning  a  belt  to  a  pulley,  power 
to  operate  paddles  in  an  etcher 
was  generated  by  a  “rider”. 

$50,000  Project 

A  $50,000  program  of  expand¬ 
ing,  remodeling  and  refurnish¬ 
ing  the  plant  of  the  Mattoon 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal-Gazette  is 
under  way.  W.  B.  Hamel,  pub 
lisher,  said  the  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  would  be  en¬ 
larged.  The  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  and  newsroom  were  en¬ 
larged  in  a  previous  project. 

Plant  Chief  Dies 

Frank  Daniek,  Sr.,  50.  plant 
superintendent  of  the  Merrill 
(Wis. )  Herald,  died  Sept.  24. 
He  was  a  30-year  employe. 

40  Years  on  S-T 

Horace  Jewell,  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Star-Telegram,  recently 
marked  his  40th  anniversary  as 
an  employe  of  the  newspaper. 


'HOUSE  OF  ROTOGRAVURE'  IN  CANADA 


Exterior  view  of  the  Montreal  Standard's  new  colorgravure  plant  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Royal,  suburban  Montreal. 


Halftone  on  Film 
For  Direct  Printing 

The  Kenman  Engraving! 
Process,  which  produces  a  film  I 
for  direct  printing  of  halftones,  | 
has  been  demonstrated  recently  ! 
to  newspapers  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Total  time  for  mak-  j 
ing  a  133-line  halftone  is  less  j 
than  30  minutes  and  the  film 
can  be  mounted  on  a  shell  for  ' 
rotary  presses.  Kaufman  and  j 
Associates.  Chicago,  represent  I 
the  Kenman  firm.  ‘ 

60  Years  in  C  R 

Harry  Hess  celebrated  his  ^ 
60th  year  as  a  member  of  the  ' 
composing  room  staff  of  the ; 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Sept. ' 
15.  Mr.  Hess,  who  is  73,  started  | 
working  for  the  paper  in  1889 
during  a  summer  vacation  and  i 
liked  his  job  so  well  that  he ! 
decided  not  to  return  to  school.  ! 
Fellow-employes  gave  him  $100  ! 
in  cash. 

Tractor  Runs  Press 

A  burned-out  electric  motor ' 
made  emergency  power  neces 
sary  to  run  the  presses  of  the 
Shenandoah  (la.)  Evening  Sen-' 
tinel,  so  a  farm  tractor  was 
called  in  to  keep  the  newspaper 
going.  A  belt  attached  to  the 
tractor’s  power  take-off  kept  the 
big  press  running  three  days. 


FOR  SHADING 
BLACK  on  WHITE 


WHITE  on  BLACK 


THE  CRAFTINT  MFC.  CO. 

1615  Collomer  Ave.  Cleveland  10,  O. 


^^CrafTint 

TOP  SHEET 

Croftirlt  Top  Sheet  is  on  entirely  trans¬ 
parent  acetate  sheet  on  which  is  print¬ 
ed  various  screen  liotterns.  Top  Sheet 
can  be  placed  over  art  or  negatives 
to  odd  quick  shading  or  to  break  up 
solids.  Unwanted  portions  easily  rubs 
off  with  stump.  Top  Sheet  is  available 
in  60  patterns  both  in  black  and  white. 

At  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 


yrr  cau 


lefRCUR't 

Hevispope'  f*"*” 
o,e  built  to  yooi 


specitiwti*"* 


For  rollers  tailor-made  to 
the  needs  of  your  own 
shop,  specify  Mercury.  Rapid 
Roller  Company  engineers 
moke  on  individual  analysis 
of  your  specifications  and 
see  to  it  thot  each  roller  lios 
the  exact  chorocteristicsynu 
require.  They  ore  custom- 
built  for  deluxe  perform¬ 
ance. 


II 

RHPID  ROLLER  (0. 

Ftd.ral  at  26th  0.  M.  «oppori 

Chicago  16,  III.  Pr.»id«"' 
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the  NEW  ATF  |»r4»eess  eaniera 

saves  time  Mvhen  minutes  eount 


WHKN  hig  news  breaks  and  the  pictures  must  make  an  early  edition  fast, 
you  can  count  on  the  ATF  Process  Camera  for  the  finest  negatives  in  the 
least  time.  i\o  wasteful  walking  between  copy  board  and  plate  holder;  all 
adjustments  controlled  from  darkroom.  Precision  focusing  tajtes  move 
both  lensboard  and  copy  board.  Adjustable  Screen  Holder.  Screen  Klevat- 
ing  .Mechanism.  .Swinging  Ground  Glass  Holder.  Vacuum  Film  Holder, 
easy-to-operate  Screen  Separation  Indicator  with  magnifying  glass.  ATF 
Focusing  Dial:  these  and  othc'r  features  speed  work  and  maintain  ({uality. 
Balanced  Tilting  Copyholder  loads  fast  in  horizontal  position:  eliminates, 
a  heavv  frame.  Kvery  desirable  convenience  is  provided  for  increased 
volume  of  production  in  less  time  and  at  lower  cost.  Two  standard  sizes: 
24"x24"  and  3l"x.Sl".  Ask  your  nearest  ATF  Branch  OHice  for  details. 


Aiiieri€*aii  Typo  Foiiiitlers  200  Elniora  Avo..  Elizuheth  B,  New  Jersa'v 


itranvh«>H  in 
Principal  Citivn 


Maniijacturers  of:  Kelly  Presses.  Little  Giant  l*resses.  Chief  Offset  Presses. 
Web-fed  Offset  Presses.  Gravure  Presses.  Foundry  Type  and  Process  Cameras. 
Distributors  of:  Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  Composing;  Room,  Pressroom  and 
Bindery  Equipment. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

'Eye'  Keeps  Count 
On  (leaning  Rags 

Each  year,  the  New  York 
News  uses  more  than  1,500,000 
cleaning  rags  and  it  doesn't 
get  them  from  the  seat  of  pop’s 
aeriated  pajamas  or  a  shredded 
sheet  from  junior's  bed.  The 
cost  of  laundering  the  rags  alone 
runs  to  nearly  $48,000  annually. 

Consequently,  the  cost  of  rags 
makes  up  an  important,  if  un- 
glamorous,  item  in  the  News 
budget.  The  unexplained  loss 
of  thousands  of  the  rags  each 
year  has  made  the  item  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  to  Chief  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent  Andrew  F.  Heig. 

Mr.  Heig’s  efforts  to  reduce 
this  loss  resulted  recently  in  the 
development  of  a  machine 
which  he  hopes  will  help  do  the 
job.  Equipped  with  an  “electric 
eye”  and  designed  and  built  by 
members  of  the  Machine  Shop 
and  Electrical  Department,  it 
was  scheduled  for  a  tryout  in 
the  Brooklyn  plant  this  month. 

The  electric  eye  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  consists  principai- 
ly  of  a  conveyor  belt  powered 
by  a  small  electric  motor,  wiil 
be  used  to  count  the  rags  when 
they  arrive  at  the  plant,  when 
they  are  distributed  to  depart¬ 
ments  and  when  they  are  re¬ 
turned  for  laundering.  This 
system  will  eliminate  the  for¬ 
mer  method  of  hand-counting 


the  rags,  which,  along  with  be¬ 
ing  a  tedious  job,  was  not  de¬ 
pendable. 

The  accurate  check  which  the 
machine  will  keep  on  the  rags 
will  at  least  indicate  where  the 
losses  are  occurring,  Mr.  Heig 
believes.  The  reason  for  the 
losses,  he  added,  should  then 
be  easier  to  determine. 

Mr.  Heig  and  Chief  Electrician 
John  Peters  got  the  idea  for  the 
machine  when  they  studied  rag 
sorting  and  counting  methods 
used  by  McGuire  Bros.  Wiping 
and  Towel  Service,  the  com¬ 
pany  that  launders  rags  for  the 
News. 

Veteran  Machinist  Bill  Gabris 
was  assigned  the  job  of  build¬ 
ing  the  machine  and  turned  out 
the  clever  device  in  short  order. 
Electrician  Bill  Upton  worked 
with  Mr.  Gabris  on  the  machine. 

California  Bound 

Compositor  Wiliard  H.  Gross- 
man  tossed  aside  his  green  viser 
at  2  a.m.  Sept.  8  after  39  years 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  and  set  out  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  his  wife.  Mr.  Gross- 
man  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Rome  local  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  in 
1895 

Goss  for  Wilshire 

The  Wilshire  Press  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  has  installed  a  48-page 
Goss  press  to  print  its  own  paper 
and  several  other  Los  Angeles 
community  newspapers. 


Damper  Tool  Aids 
Offset  Printer 

A  New  Orleans  lithographer 
has  invented  a  tooi  to  remove 
one  of  the  bugaboos  of  offset 
printing. 

Paul  A.  Lipani,  36,  claims  his 
“Pull  Tight  Damper  Tool”  for 
stripping  covers  on  damper 
rollers  will  save  time  and  will 
result  in  a  higher  grade  of 
printing. 

The  brass  tool  weighs  three 
and  a  half  pounds.  It  resembles 
two  overlapping  horseshoes  with 
straight  handles  protruding 
from  two  sides.  A  patent  is 
pending  on  the  invention. 

“The  damper,  or  dampening, 
roller  applies  moisture  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  offset  printing 
process,”  Mr.  Lipani  explains. 
“A  damper  cover  made  of  a 
towel-like  substance  fits  over 
the  roller.  Pressmen  put  these 
covers  on  by  hand. 

“It’s  a  tough  job  that  takes 
about  a  half-hour.  The  covers 
have  to  be  stretched  tight  and 
this  often  results  in  a  crooked 
seam  which  cuts  down  printing 
efficiency.” 

With  his  new  tool,  he  says, 
these  covers  can  be  stripped  on 
in  about  five  minutes  and  can 
be  stretched  two  to  four  inches 
more  than  by  hand. 

“A  tight  fitting  cover  put  on 
with  this  tool,”  Mr.  Lipani  con¬ 
tinues,  “will  turn  out  printing 
free  of  ‘ghosts'  and  'damper 


Damper  cover  !s  fled  after  being 
stripped  on  with  Lipani  Pull  Tight 
Damper  Tool. 


roller  streaks.’  You  get  longer 
runs  on  presses,  which  cuts 
down  on  plate-making  and  the 
chemicals  used  to  make  plates. 
And  you  save  on  damper  cover 
material.” 

Printing  Scholar 

The  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader 
and  Telegram  and  the  Johnson 
Printing  Co.  have  awarded  their 
first  scholarship  to  a  locai  youth 
for  study  of  printing  at  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  School, 
Minneapolis.  The  lad  is  IT-year- 
old  William  O.  Wahl,  graduate 
of  the  local  high  school. 

Retires  at  82 

Cincinnati’s  oldest  newspaper 
employe,  Charles  T.  Kelly,  82, 
has  retired.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Times-Star  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  for  more  than  68 
years.  Failing  eyesight  caused 
him  to  quit. 


Here’s  the  fastest,  easiest  and  surest 
way  to  speed  along  the  “heavy- 
.weights”  in  the  newspaper  industry 
.  .  .  newsprint  rolls.  Feed  them  in— 
any  size  — flip  a  latch  on  the  G-W 
Pneumatic  Lowering  Machine,  and 
they’re  on  their  way  to  your  presses 
or  storage.  Loading  fingers  gently 
lower  each  roll,  individually,  and 
set  them  down  gently.  Eliminate  all 
handling  damage  .  .  .  and  what  is 
more,  cut  handling  costs. 

Why  not  extend  these  "savings” 
throughout  your  plant  by  mechaniz¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  stereos,  maga¬ 
zines,  bundles,  mail  sacks,  etc.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  G-W's  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  economical  Conveyors 
and  other  materials  handling  equip¬ 
ment.  G-W  engineers  stand  ready  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  many 
years  of  experience  to  provide  you 
with  a  practical  and  labor-saving 
solution  to  your  elevating  and  con¬ 
veying  problems. 


Co. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  MATERIALS 


S«S  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 
CHICAGO  *.  lU. 


420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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eOUIRUBNT  REVIEW 

Eikient  Layout 
In  This  Repair  Shop 


Housed  in  a  room  18  x  M  feet 
and  located  away  from  the  noise 
of  the  composing  rooni  in  a  new 
aoor  addition  to  the  Burlington 
(Vt  )  Free  Press,  the  mechan- 
ical  repair  department  is  so  ar- 
ranged  that  any  part  of  a  Lino- 
type,  Intertype,  Ludlow  or 
Teletypesetter  machine  can  be 

in  the  hands  of  repair  man  in  caiciCB 

less  than  a  minutes  time.  OLD  JOB  EASIcR 

The  system,  explained  by  Me-  j  Lo$  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

chanical  Superintendent  J.  Wil-  trafes  a  plunger 

carried  are  filed  cleaner  which  he  built  from  an  idea 

bSa?s  drawers,  cupboards  or  by  Chief  Machinist  Bob  Tobias.  The 

envelopes,  graded  according  to  plunger  is  inserted  in  a  hole  m  a 

housing  covering  a  wire  brush  driven 
In  envelopes  the  very  small  by  a  1/4-horsepower  motor. 

Darts  are  enclosed  and  filed 

under  the  catalog  number  and  pairs  are  hous^. 

letters  given  in  the  manufactur-  ^.Cabinets  containing  the  many 

tog  compgnyto  Individual  cata-  Jiffhe” Vrerprla^tre'med’ta 

log  Then  in  the  catalog  op-  Py  the  free  ^ress  are  mea  in 

^ite  the  manufacturing  com-  arawers  and  each  drawer 

wny-s  part  and  number  is  writ-  mark^  with  the  triangle  num- 

^n  the  letter  denoting  where  bfr  of  the  matrice  and  the  name 

it  can  be  found.  The  letter  “E”  of  the  type  face  the  matrice 

L*"aJf  *  eJvilipe  *^mid  be  ^Oi^.  greases,  etc  are  taken 

found  in  the  envelope  drawer.  care  of  in  a  metal  lined  com- 
The  medium-size  parts  are  en-  partment  so  that  the  spread  ^ 
cased  in  jars  as  are  also  the  these  lubricants  is  held  to  the 

parts  more  often  used.  The  base  on  which  they  lay.  Metal 

Urs  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  containers  are  present  to  take 

and  so  noted  in  the  catalogs,  sig-  care  of  oily  cloths,  etc. 
nifying  that  the  part  wanted  can 
be  found  in  the  jar  bearing  its 
significant  number.  The  large 
parts  are  either  filed  in  a  num¬ 
bered  drawer  or  cabinet,  and  so 
designated  in  the  catalogs  with 
either  the  letters  “D”  or  “C,” 
signifying  that  the  part  wanted 
is  either  in  a  drawer  or  cabinet. 

The  small  electric  parts  filed 
away  in  smaller  drawers  alpha¬ 
betically  marked  and  so  noted 
in  the  catalogs. 

Specially  Designed  Table 
For  cleaning  magazines,  full- 
length  and  splits,  a  table  has 
been  devised  upon  which  a 
series  of  iron  braces  have  been 
attached  to  conform  with  the 
shape  of  the  magazine,  and  hold 
it  in  place  as  on  the  machine 
while  the  cleaning  is  being  done. 

It  does  away  with  the  trying  to 
hold  the  magazine  with  one 
hand  and  trying  to  exert  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  brush  with  the 
other.  Below  the  cleaning  sur¬ 
face  of  the  table  are  compart 
ments  for  brushes,  cleaning 
fluids,  and  other  incidental 
items,  so  that  little  time  is  lost 
in  locating  the  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  for  this  chore. 

The  workbench  is  12  feet  long. 

3  feet  wide,  and  3V^  from  the 
floor.  One-half  of  the  bench 
surface  is  steel-covered  for  heavy 
work  while  the  other  half  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  inlaid 
linoleum.  This  was  added  to 
prevent  the  small  parts  of  the 
Teletypesetter  from  rolling 
about. 

Attached  to  the  bench  is  the 
vise,  drill  punch,  a  buffer  ‘and 
emery  wheel. 

Built  in  the  bench  below  are 
long,  wide  drawers  in  which  the 
iniplements  used  in  making  re- 
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Burke  Will  Direct 
Type  Development 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Jackson  Burke,  former  assistant 
manager  of  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  as  its  new  director 
of  typographic  development.  Mr. 
Burke  succeeds  C.  H.  Griffith 
who  is  retiring  after  43  years  of 
service  with  Linotype,  the  last 
13  as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
typographic  development.  He 
will  continue  as  a  consultant. 

In  his  previous  position  at  the 
Stanford  University  Press,  Mr. 
Burke  was  in  charge  of  design 
and  production.  He  served  in 
the  Navy  for  three  and  one-half 
years. 


Inquiries  invited  from 
deolers  or  manufac¬ 
turers  aqents  hand¬ 
ling  composing  room 
equipment. 


Kbubcc 


SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUBPIT  COMPANY 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Kel-  . 
leg  Type-O-Writer.  I 

Class  of  work  (check  which)  □  NEWSPAPER  I 
□  BOOK  PUBLISHER  □  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER  • 
D  JOB  SHOP  □  TYPOGRAPHER  I 


NAME 

COMPANY 

IQRARY 

ADDRESS 

CITY.  .  . 

STATi 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave,,  Chicago  14 


IMEWSI 

PRI\T|I 


Specializing  in 

ROLLS  and 
SHEETS 


GREAT  ATLANTIC 
PAPER  COMPANY 

10  East  43rd  St 
k  NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y  J 
fL  TEL  MU  2-7830  ^ 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


275  Are  Present 
At  Kansas  Parley 


Out  West  where  the  altitude 
is  high  and  the  humidity  low, 
photo-engraving  shops  run  into 
a  serious  problem  caused  by 
dry  air. 

Ernest  Hedlund,  head  of  the 
photo-engraving  department  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  makes  not  only 
cuts  for  the  daily  newspaper, 
but  does  commercial  work  as 
well.  He  has  found  some  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  which  work  in 
Klamath  Falls  with  its  4,1()0- 
foot  elevation  and  hot,  dry  sum¬ 
mer  climate. 

The  boys  in  the  shop  installed 
two  fans  with  water  jets  be¬ 
hind  them  to  throw  moisture  in¬ 
to  the  air.  Supplementing  that 
innovation,  he  has  a  seven  cubic 
foot  electric  refrigerator.  All 
solutions  for  cold  top  enamel 
are  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
which  affords  the  temperature 
control  necessary  for  success¬ 
ful  cuts. 

Etching  powder,  which  loses 
its  life  quickly  in  dry  air.  is 
brushed  up  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  placed  in  an  ordinary 
tobacco  humidor  in  which  tur¬ 
pentine  is  used  for  liquid.  The 
humidor  is  placed  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  at  night.  He  has 
found  that  the  burn-in  time 
must  be  cut  slightly  when  a  hu¬ 
midor  is  used  for  storage  be¬ 
cause  the  powder  will  stick  if 
burned  in  too  hard. 


More  than  275  publishers  and 
back-shop  men  attended  the 
second  annual  Kansas  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  conference 
last  week  at  Topeka. 

Vicepresident  G.  M.  Harris, 
Salina  Journal,  was  elevated  to 
succeed  President  Vern  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  Topeka  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.  Glenn  Cummins, 
Wichita  Eagle,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Larry  Miller, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Williams,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent.  was  elected  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  as  was  Warren  H. 
Gresham,  of  the  Ottawa  Herald. 
Leroy  _  Brewington,  supervisor 
of  printing  at  I^nsas  State 
Teachers’  College  at  Pittsburg, 
was  elected  to  a  one-year  term 
as  a  director,  representing  com¬ 
mercial  printing  companies. 

It  was  voted  to  have  another 
conference  in  1950. 

Much  interest  was  displayed 
by  the  conference  members  in 
displays  of  new  machinery. 

Norman  Butcher,  Coldwater 
Western^  Star,  demonstrated  a 
“gripper”  which  he  has  invented 
to  enable  him  to  do  the  “make- 
ready”  for  his  small  offset  press 
on  a  proof  press,  thus  enabling 
him  to  keep  his  offset  press 
busy  with  actual  production  full 
time. 

(jrovernor  Frank  Carlson  gave 
the  address  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  Saturday  at  which  Ernest 
W.  Miller,  managing  editor, 
Olathe  Mirror,  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Sunday  was  devoted  to  round¬ 
table  sessions. 

One  Kansas  pressman  re¬ 
ported  he  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  static  by  cutting  an  old 
sheet  into  strips  which  he 
dampens  and  lets  hang  down 
just  touching  the  paper  as  it 
goes  through  the  press.  It  re¬ 
moves  enough  static  to  keep  the 
paper  from  jumping. 


STRAIGHTLINE  PRODUCTION 

ec  Chronicle-Telegraph's  new  plant,  type  flows  from  Intertype 
makeup  banks  to  steieotype  room  to  the  Goss  Tubular  Duplex 
straightline  production  system,  Lett  side  of  the  plant  is 
occupied  by  the  commercial  printing  shop. 


READY  BY  NEXT  SUMMER 

This  is  the  architect's  conception  of  the  new  plant  of  i 
Publishing  Co.  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  costing  about  $500,000. 
run  the  investment  above  the  $l,0(X),0(X)  mark.  The  k 
airconditioned  throughout. 


Production  Lab  Expands  production  laboratory. 

A  new'  27  x  41  Miller  Major 
Automatic  Press  has  been  put 

into  operation  in  the  production  If  Allpy  ||Al|rpc 
laboratory  of  the  Department  ntalllWJ 

of  Publishing  and  Printing  of  O.  W.  (Linotype)  Kelley,  of 

the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech-  Topeka,  Kans.,  officially  retired 
nology.  A  graduate  of  the  In-  as  representative  of  the  Mer- 
stitute,  Robert  W.  Bell,  with  genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  recently, 
seven  years'  press  experience.  The  valise  he  unpacked  has 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  traveled  more  than  750,000  miles 
Institute  and  will  assist  Charles  in  the  last  32  years. 


Teacher  Named 

Rslph  H.  Stephens,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press  and 
business  manager  of  the  Georgia 
Review,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  professor  and  head  of  the 
Printing  Department  in  the 
university’s  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clifton  E.  Harper,  who  is 
returning  to  newspaper  work  in 
Minden,  La. 


NEWSPAPER  $ 
PRINTING  PLANT 
DESIGNING 

NEW  PLANTS  . . .  REMODELING 
SURVEYS  .  .  .  CONSULTATION 

Morton  L.  Pereira  S  Associates 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 

100  WEST  MONROE  BUILDING  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 


PlanI  Enlarged 


An  addition  to  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  Telephone  Register 
building  has  been  completed 
■which  gives  the  newspaper  a 
strip  of  offices  across  the  100- 
foot  frontage  of  the  building. 
Added  to  the  plant  is  a  Model 
C-42-em  Intertype  machine,  a 
companion  to  one  added  during 
the  war. 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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“K*  Your  affirmative  answer  even  to  ane  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  indicates  that  your  plont  can  benefit  greotly 
through  the  use  of  The  WOOD  COSMOPOLITAN 
PRESS.  If  you've  answered  “Yes"  to  two  or  more 
questions,  by  all  means  write  lor  complete  infor¬ 
mation  .  ...  il  will  pay  you  wellf 


The  WOOD  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS . . .  a  full-size  press  of  }Vi  units  which  will 
deliver  standard  size  newspapers  up  to  24  pages— in  jumps  of  two— and  tabloid 
size  papers  up  to  48  pages— in  jumps  of  four— counted  in  lots  of  25  or  50.  Addition 
of  another  unit  permits  increasing  the  number  of  pages.  Its  folder  cuts  and  delivers 
standard  size  newspapers  folded  to  half  page  size  and  tobloid  papers  folded  to 
full  page  size.  A  mail  folder  is  also  available  to  fold  all  products  in  half. 

Insfol/ofion;  Press  is  erected  on  its  own  bedplate  for  easy,  inexpensive  installation 
on  any  flat,  solid  floor,  and  is  completely  equipped  .  . .  ready  for  plates,  ink 
and  paper! 


THE  INTRASERTOR  —  Collect  products  may  now 
be  had  with  one  section  containing  2  pages 
more  than  the  other  section.  The  INTRASERTOR 
is  on  integral  part  of  The  COSMOPOLITAN 
PRESS,  and  "intraserts"  a  2-page  sheet  in  one 
section  of  a  two-part  paper  when  desired, 
increasing  a  regular  sizq  paper  by  2  pages 
and  a  tabloid  size  paper  by  4  pages  even  on 
collect  runs. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Feature  Idea  Is  Now 
‘Historic  Masterpiece* 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


IN  OUR  IMAOE;  Character  Studies 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Selected 
from  the  King’  James  Version  by 
Houston  Harte — 32  color  paintings 
by  Guy  Rowe — with  a  foreword  by 
Kent  Cooper.  New  York:  O.xford 
University  Press.  197  pp.  $10. 

A  NEWSPAPER  publisher’s  idea 
for  a  weekly  feature  has  de¬ 
veloped — under  the  imaginative 
talent  of  that  publisher — into 
the  newest,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  most  readable  and  ar¬ 
tistically  beautiful  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  books  for  the  general 
reader. 

Houston  Harte  of  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  for  12  years  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  or  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  set  out  to  make 
Biblical  characters  come  alive 
for  his  two  young  sons — and  to 
liven  the  “somewhat  dull  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  church  page’’  of 
his  growing  chain  of  papers. 
“The  Bible  though  more  widely 
owned  than  any  other  book,’’ 
Harte  reasoned,  “was  not  widely 
read.” 

The  publisher  quizzed  his  own 
and  his  neighbor’s  children,  and 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Abraham  and  Joshua,  Ruth  and 
Saul,  even  David  and  Absolom, 
seemed  remote,  tinged  with  fear, 
and  certainly  unlike  anyone  they 
met  today.  Yet  surely  the  rich¬ 
est  reward  of  reading  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  find  a  great  book’s 
experience  a  living,  lighting 
part  of  one’s  own  experience  in 
oae’s  own  time. 

“I  do  not  pose  as  a  Bible 
scholar,”  Mr.  Harte  confesses.  “I 
am,  and  have  been  from  my 
youth,  a  Bible  reader.” 

As  a  college  junior  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  in 
1914,  Harte  sat  under  Dean  Wal¬ 
ter  Williams  whose  highly  effec¬ 
tive  style  was  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Dean’s  own  lifelong 
reading  of  the  King  James 
version. 

“The  best  textbook  I  know  on 
journalism  is  the  Bible,”  Dean 
Wi.liams  would  proclaim  with 
a  conviction  I  used  to  imagine 
was  akin  to  Moses’.  “The  best 
journalist  with  whose  work  I 
am  acquainted  was  Moses,”  the 
Dean  would  reveal.  “In  a  single, 
slight  book  of  the  five  that 
Moses  edited,  he  gave  more 
criminal  news  and  told  it  more 
graphical  y  than  today’s  newspa¬ 
pers  would  dare  to  report:* the 
falsehoods  of  Abraham:  the  in¬ 
iquity  of  Sodom;  the  vileness  of 
Shechem,  son  of  Hamor;  the 
wickedness  of  Judah  with  Ta¬ 
mar;  and  the  woman  in  black 
who  sat  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Then  with  superb  faith  in 
man,”  the  Dean  would  conclude, 
“Moses  records  the  Decalogue, 
that  solitary  epitaph  of  the 
Eterna,  One — records  it  for  in¬ 
terest  leading  unto  the  higher 
life.  That  is  good  editing,  good 
journalism.” 

In  developing  his  feature,  Mr. 


Harte  determined  to  present  Old 
Testament  characters  so  the 
Word  would  be  made  flesh — so 
Moses,  David,  Saul  and  the 
others  would  breathe  and  strive, 
suffer  and  rejoice  as  “the  kind  of 
human  beings  they  doubtless 
were  in  rea,  life  .  .  .  some  pa¬ 
thetic  and  appealing  in  their 
weakness,  others  endowed  with 
beauty  and  quiet  dignity,  like 
people  we  might  meet  today.” 

He  decided  that  illustration — 
full  color  il.ustration — was  nec¬ 
essary.  That  meant  a  book,  and 
he  found  Guy  Rowe.  Rowe  had 
worked  as  cowhand,  acrobat, 
and  lumberjack  before  studying 
art.  His  cover  portraits  for 
Time  had  revealed  character  in¬ 
terpretation  and  painting  of 
great  strength. 

Mr.  Rowe’s  32  four-color  paint¬ 
ings  bleed  from  the  9  by  12 
pages  of  this  magnificent  piece 
of  bookmaking.  Noah  and  his 
wife,  simple  laboring  people, 
stand  after  the  flood,  a  new 
world  in  their  eyes.  Eve  and 
Adam  in  the  Temptation,  are 
painted  as  more  confused  than 
evil-intentioned — modeled  from 
Rowe’s  son  and  daughter-in-law. 
The  serpent’s  head  "more  subtil 
than  any  beast  of  the  field”  was 
modeled  from  the  head  of  a 
cocker  spaniel  so  the  serpent’s 
eyes  would  seem  somewhat  in¬ 
gratiating.  not  repellent. 

Mr.  Harte’s  selection  of  26 
“most  significant  and  appealing 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament” 
are  presented  in  the  King  James 
narrative,  copy-edited  by  Mr. 
Harte  with  wisdom  and  restraint 
to  take  out  unnecessary  distrac¬ 
tion  and  detail. 

“In  Our  Image”  is  no  book 
from  a  haberdasher’s.  It  is  set  in 
readable  14-point  monotype  with 
4  point  leading,  titles  in  Per- 
petua.  Rowe’s  paintings,  four 
years  in  the  making,  are  extraor¬ 
dinary.  “The  volume,”  says  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  which 
for  500  years  has  been  making 
books,  “is  one  of  our  historic 
masterpieces.” 

Indeed,  it  is  a  book  to  be 
handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation — a  book  to  fondle 
and  re-read. 

Convright,  Trademark  Law 
In  New,  Good  Handbook 

COPYRIGHTS  AND  TRADEMARKS, 

by  Robert  W.  Jonofl.  Columbia.  Mo.: 

E.  W.  Stephens  Company.  134  pp. 

Advertising,  if  original,  may 
be  copyrighted,  Profe.ssor  Jones 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
points  out  in  his  newest  book. 
Courts  at  first,  he  recalls,  were 
inclined  not  to  regard  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  as  eligible  for  copy¬ 
right  “because  advertisements 
were  not  .iterary  and  advertis¬ 
ing  illustrations  were  not  ar¬ 
tistic.” 

“That  view  has  now  been 
abandoned,”  Professor  Jones 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trenf 


Press  relations! 


writes,  “and  the  component 
parts  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  including  all  illustrations, 
trade  marks,  and  designs  may  be 
protected  under  various  federal 
statutes.” 

That  advertising  must  be 
original  to  be  eligible  to  copy¬ 
right,  we  read,  means  merely 
that  the  work  must  not  be 
copied  from  another  work  of  the 
same  character.  Paraphrasing 
and  substituting  words  here  and 
there  will  not  save  an  advertise¬ 
ment  from  being  an  infringe¬ 
ment  if  it  is  in  effect  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  essential  ideas  and 
arrangement. 

In  explaining  the  test  of  lite¬ 
rary  or  journalistic  piracy,  the 
author  cites  Mr.  Justice  Storey 
as  declaring:  “This  test  is 
whether  the  defendant’s  work  is 
a  service  or  evasive  imitation 
of  the  plaintiff’s  work  on  a  bona 
fide  original  compilation  from 
other  common  or  independent 
sources.” 

To  infringe  a  copyright.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jones  explains,  a  substan¬ 
tial  copy  of  the  whole  or  of  a 
material  part  of  the  copyrighted 
composition  must  be  produced. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  quantity 
but  of  quality  and  value;  not 
whether  the  part  appropriated  is 
a  .iteral  copy  of  the  original 
production,  but  whether  it  is  a 
substantial  and  material  part. 
The  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  be 
protected  in  his  ideas,  but  he 
is  entitled  to  be  protected  in  his 
expression  or  illustration  of 
them. 


rR.\CKER.TACK  SALESMEN  are 
EDITOR  &  PURMSIIER  CLissifled 
AUh.  Quickly  and  eUlcicntly  they 
deliver  your  mcH^ape  to  our  thous¬ 
ands  of  readers. 
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1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Professor  Jones  disciuses 
copyright  as  a  monopoly  and 
four  chapters  and  the  appendix 
are  devoted  to  trade  mark  law. 

“Copyrights  and  Trade-marks" 
is  a  useful  deskbook  for  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  with  respect 
to  its  eight  chapters  on  copy¬ 
right. 

■ 

Waldron  Memorial 
Fund  Has  $4,295 

Webster,  Mass. — A  memorial 
fund  for  the  education  of  the 
four  children  of  James  B.  Wal 
dron,  veteran  newspaperman 
who  drowned  July  7  at  East 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  now  stands  at 
$4,295. 

Mr.  Waldron,  manager  of  the 
Webster  editorial  offices  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Teleprom 
and  Evening  Gazette,  died  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a 
fellow  swimmer. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  heads  the  list  of  fund 
sponsors  with  a  gift  of  $500. 


Nearly  1,000  newspapers  made 
it  a  Merry  Yoletide  of  extra 
linage  last  year,  with  METRO  S 

CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 

Advertising  Mat 

I  SERVICE 

Sample  copies  of  the  now  1949 
edition  now  available  on  re¬ 
quest  without  obligation. 
Complete  service  includes  mots 
of  typography  as  well  os 
illustrations. 

waiTi 

METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  lee. 
SO  MADISON  AWE.,  NEW  YORK  W. 
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tournalism  education 

Student-Run  Daily 
Usually  in  the  Black 
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By  Bernard  Stem 

Iowa  City,  la.  — An  unique 
daily  newspaper  is  the  Iowa 
City  Daily  Iowan,  one  of  the 
three  morning  newspapers  in 
Iowa,  which  is  edited  by  stu¬ 
dents  whose  average  age  runs 
a  shade  over  23  years. 

Although  classified  as  a  col¬ 
lege  newspaper — a  designation 
resented  by  its  editors  and  staff 
—the  Daily  Iowan  is  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Press,  serv¬ 
iced  by  United  Press  and  AP 
Wirephoto,  and  run  completely 
without  faculty  supervision  or 
intervention. 

Daily  Except  Monday 

A  six-day  newspaper,  the 
Iowan  appears  daily  except 
Monday.  Most  of  its  7.000  cir¬ 
culation  goes  to  students,  but 
there  are  several  hundred  resi¬ 
dents  who  subscribe.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  sold  on  newsstands  in 
stores  and  hotels  throughout  the 
city. 

The  paper  is  operated  by  an 
independent  corporation  known 
as  the  Board  of  Student  Publi¬ 
cations  and  composed  of  five 
students  and  four  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  The  board  serves  as  a  di¬ 
rectorate,  selecting  an  editor  and 
advertising  manager  each  year, 
approving  budget  allocations 
and  performing  the  other  func¬ 
tions  to  which  directors  normal¬ 
ly  fall  heir. 

The  only  faculty  members  on 
the  publication  are  its  publish¬ 
er,  Fred  Pownall,  who  is  also 
director  of  publications  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
his  assistant.  Arthur  Wimer, 
who  is  connected  with  the 
School  of  Journalism.  And 
neither,  except  for  administra¬ 
tive  duties,  participates  in  the 
actual  day-to-day  editing  of  the 
paper. 

Award  Winner 

The  Iowan  usually  manages 
to  operate  in  the  black. 

The  Iowan  usually  runs  to 
eight  pages  daily  and  carries 
over  60.000  lines  of  advertising 
—display,  national  and  classi¬ 
fied — each  week.  Up  until  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  the  size  of  the 
paper  was  limited  by  the  news¬ 
print  supply  and  the  capacity 
of  an  old  flatbed  Duplex,  which 
the  staff  alleges  is  held  together 
by  scotch  tape  and  bailing  wire. 

Twice  within  10  years  it  has 
won  awards  for  typographical 
excellence  in  contests  conducted 
by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
^r.  Last  spring,  it  was  selected 
by  the  National  Advertising 
wvice  as  America’s  best  col¬ 
lege  newspaper. 

All  duties  on  the  paper — edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  business 
—are  performed  by  university 
students.  Although  it  is  not 
niandatory,  editors  and  staffers, 
“  3  rule,  are  students  in  the 
school  of  Journalism. 

The  current  editor  is  Charles 
Larroll.  a  22-year-old  graduate 


student  who  received  his  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  from  the  university 
School  of  Journalism  last  Au¬ 
gust.  A  Navy  veteran,  Carroll’s 
previous  experience  was  limited 
to  covering  high  school  sports 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg 
ister.  He  chooses  his  depart¬ 
mental  editors. 

Editorials,  Letters,  Etc. 

He  writes  editorials,  makes 
policy  decisions,  holds  daily 
conferences  with  his  advertising 
manager  to  determine  space  al¬ 
locations  and  his  departmental 
editors  to  determine  makeup  of 
the  paper.  In  between  he  man¬ 
ages  to  sandwich  in  12  hours  of 
classwork. 

His  volume  of  mail  averages 
nearly  100  letters  a  day,  and 
he  has  no  secretary. 

One  of  his  biggest  headaches 
is  the  complete  turnover  of  re¬ 
porters  and  copyreaders  three 
times  a  year. 

Another  source  of  distress  is 
the  ever-changing  size  of  the 
staff.  Last  fall  the  staff  was 
composed  of  24  reporters  and 
fewer  than  a  dozen  copyreaders. 
The  following  semester  the  re- 
portorial  staff  doubled  while  21 
copyreaders  jockeyed  for  posi¬ 
tions  around  the  rim.  During 
the  past  summer  the  editors 
scrounged  around  for  reporters 
and  spent  most  of  the  time  put¬ 
ting  out  the  paper  themselves. 

The  Iowan  covers  all  city 
beats,  as  well  as  society  and 
college  activities.  Cooperation 
from  city  and  county  officials,  at 
times,  is  none  too  good,  but  the 
staff  through  tenacity  and  perse¬ 
verance  usually  manages  to 
overcome  the  resistance  and  re¬ 
luctance  of  officials  to  give  out 
the  news. 

One  of  the  choicest  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  paper  is  sports, 
for  reporters  in  this  department 
cover  the  World  Series,  any  out¬ 
standing  sports  function  they 
can  get  to  without  missing  too 
many  classes,  and  accompany 
the  football  and  other  teams  on 
trips. 

Reporters  are  usually  given 
their  choice  of  beats.  A  recent 
graduate  asked  for  and  received 
the  City  Hall  assignment  two 
consecutive  semesters.  When  he 
graduated  three  metropolitan 
newspapers  bid  for  his  services 
to  cover  a  similar  beat. 

Evaluate  Reporters'  Work 

The  Iowan  also  has  its  own 
darkroom  and  engraving  facil¬ 
ities.  The  photo  ^itor  is  Don¬ 
ald  Key,  a  26-year-old  Army 
veteran  who  never  handled  a 
Speed  Graphic  until  he  en¬ 
rolled  in.  the  beginning  News 
Photography  class  last  spring. 

Bill  Seward,  a  22-year-old 
Army  veteran  from  West  Des 
Moines,  serves  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  A  political  science  major, 
he  recently  left  a  well-paying 
job  as  sports  editor  of  the  Iowa 


Editor  Charlie  Carroll  beams  his  approval  over  an  edition  of  the 
Doily  Iowan.  Mr.  Carroll,  who  supervises  a  staff  ranging  in  size 
from  35  to  80,  enrolled  in  the  beginning  News  Writing  course  only 
a  year  ago. 

City  Press-Citizen  to  take  on  Oiitrlnnre  Writor 
his  duties.  ”  vvriier 

Other  departmental  editors  FllGS  ArOUnd  DGClt 
include  Lew  Hodgson.  24  of  l.akeland.  Fla.— Fred  W.  Jones 

Davenport  city  editor:  Alan  has  taken  to  the  airways  to 
Moyer,  21  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  bring  Ledger  readers  top  fishing 
sports  editor,  and  wire  ^itors  g^d  hunting  news  when  thi 
Lynn  Bailey.  28.  of  Des  Moines,  still  new. 

of^’their^  s^taffers^**^^  P^r 

formance  or  constant  Absences  exactly  what’s  going 

can  result  L  a  membw  SI  Ashing  and 

dropped  from  the  staff,  a^pen-  hunting  and  other  related  sports 
alty  which  may  mean  severance  sees  nothing  unusual 

from  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  Iowan  maintains  a  con  how  the  bass  are  striking,  or  to 
tinual  check  on  the  work  of  its 

reporters  through  an  accuracy  "’^^ter  fishing,  or  to  Tallahassee 
questionnaire  devised  by  a  for  legislation  is  pending, 

mer  editor.  The  questionnaire  hying  is  old  stuff  to 

is  sent  to  the  news  source  who  .e  hunting  and  fishing  spe- 
is  asked  to  check  if  the  names  cialist.  Away  back  in  1927,  Jones 
and  addresses  in  the  story  at-  had  more  logged  exhibition  glid- 
tached  to  the  questionnaire  are  .h'^h^  than  anv  pilot  in  the 
correct  and  the  facts  accurate.  Umted  States  1,297.  ^  . 

It  also  asks  for  an  opinion  of  Th®  Ledger  colurnmst  started 
the  reporter’s  personality  and  hying  in  the  mid-20  s  at  the  old 
behavior.  Buck  Field  at  Orlando.  With  his 


Advertising  duties  are  also 
handled  by  students.  They  are 
responsible  for  selling  space, 
preparing  layouts  and  drum¬ 
ming  up  promotional  ideas. 
One  of  the  big  advertising  ven¬ 
tures  carried  out  by  the  staff 
each  year  is  a  56-page  “Back  to 
School’’  edition  which  comes  out 
a  few  weeks  before  school  be¬ 
gins  in  September.  The  edition 
carries  over  5,400  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  is  sent  to  about 
5,000  prospective  students. 

Advertising  manager  is  Hal 
Arkoff,  24.  of  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
who  spent  28  months  in  the 
Army,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  recentlv  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree. 

Several  Iowan  staffers  have 
won  national  renown  including: 
George  Gallup  of  poll  fame: 
Bruce  Gould,  co-editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  Jess 
Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade;  Frank 
Starzel,  general  manager  of  the 
Associate  Press,  and  Leslie  G. 
Moeller,  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Journalism. 


Outdoors  Writer 
Flies  Around  Beat 

L.akeland,  Fla. — Fred  W.  Jones 
has  taken  to  the  airways  to 
bring  Ledger  readers  top  fishing 
and  hunting  news  when  the 
news  is  still  new. 

The  quiet-spoken  New  Eng^ 
land  Yankee  pilots  his  own 
plane  over  the  state  these  days 
to  find  out  exactly  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  of  fishing  and 
hunting  and  other  related  sports. 

Jones  sees  nothing  unusual 
about  flying  to  Apopka  to  see 
how  the  bass  are  striking,  or  to 
Boca  Grande  to  check  on  salt 
water  fishing,  or  to  Tallahassee 
when  legislation  is  pending. 

Actually,  flying  is  old  stuff  to 
the  hunting  and  fishing  spe¬ 
cialist.  Away  back  in  1927,  Jones 
had  more  logged  exhibition  glid¬ 
er  flights  than  anv  pilot  in  the 
United  States — 1,297. 

The  Ledger  columnist  started 
flying  in  the  mid-20's  at  the  old 
Buck  Field  at  Orlando.  With  his 
brother  Burleigh,  Fred  worked 
out  a  glider  stunt  flying  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  later  filmed  by 
Universal  and  Pathe  Newsreels, 
and  in  a  Grantland  Rice  sports 
feature. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Rapids 
Changes  Are  Made 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. — Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Carl  E.  Otto  as 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune  to 
succeed  the  late  William  F.  Huff¬ 
man.  who  died  Sept.  8,  has  been 
announced. 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Huffman  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune  Co., 
and  W.  F.  Huffman  Radio.  Inc., 
to  succeed  her  late  husband. 
George  T.  Frechette  continues  as 
general  maanger  of  WFHR  and 
WFHR-FM. 

Miss  Alma  Peters,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  radio  companies  will 
supervise  the  acoounting  and 
business  departments. 
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CIRCULATION 


Exact  Delivery  Data 
Eases  RED  Problem 


Country  people  don't  com¬ 
plain  loudly  when  mistreated 
with  bad  circulation.  They  just 
balk  at  renewals.  It  wasn’t  un¬ 
til  renewals  balked  stubbornly 
that  the  Gainesville  ( Ga. )  Daily 
Times  discovered  how  irregular 
was  rural  mail  delivery. 

According  to  Sylvan  Meyer, 
managing  editor,  spot  checks 
show^  spotty  delivery.  Papers 
would  lie  by  the  thousands  in 
small  post  offices  serving  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  800  subscrib¬ 
ers.  When  a  route  man  inter¬ 
viewed  subscribers,  they  learned 
a  sad,  sad  story. 

Here’s  Editor  Meyer’s  story, 
and  what  he  means  when  he 
says  RED  means  rough  founder¬ 
ing  daily; 

Subscribers  would  receive  pa¬ 
pers  regularly  for  a  week  or  two. 
Then,  on  various  and  scattered 
routes,  subscribers  would  miss 
a  day  or  two  a  week.  They 
would  receive  three  or  four 
papers  at  once.  Our  Sunday 
route  man  heard  complaints  un¬ 
til  he  groaned. 

Letter  Finds  Out 

We  took  standard  checks,  but 
the  facts  were  snarled  by  the 
time  we  got  them.  Fundamen¬ 
tal  difficulty  was  lack  of  precise 
information,  so  we  sent  out  the 
following  letter,  one  rural  route 
at  a  time: 

“Dear  Reader: 

“We  are  going  to  ask  your 
help  with  a  problem  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  Daily  Times  very 
much  and  concerns  you,  too. 

“Several  subscribers  on  your 
mail  route  have  told  us  that  they 
are  not  getting  their  papers 
regularly.  Many  thin^  CAN 
happen  to  make  you  miss  your 
paper.  We  want  to  find  out  what 
IS  happening  so  that  we  can 
improve  delivery  and  make  sure 
you  get  your  paper  every  day 
as  you  are  entitle  to  do. 

“All  the  papers  leave  the 
Daily  Times  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  taken  to  the  post  offices 
at  Gainesville  and  ( reader’s  post 
office)  and  then  are  delivered 
to  you  by  rural  carrier. 

“Your  rural  carrier  may  not 
be  at  fault.  Your  post  office 
may  not  be  at  fault.  Perhaps  it’s 
our  fault.  Anyway,  we  would 
appreciate  your  helping  us  to 
find  out  where  the  fault  lies 
so  we  can  improve  delivery. 

“To  do  this  we  need  exact 
information.  On  this  page  are 
several  blanks.  When  you  miss 
your  paper,  write  down  the  date, 
your  name  and  address  and  the 
weather  conditions  with  any  re¬ 
marks  or  suggestions.  Send  the 
information  to  us  in  the  enclosed 
postage-free  envelope.” 

Results  Show  Up 

In  a  week,  the  results  of  the 
letter  began  to  show. 

1.  We  accumulated  more  tes¬ 
timonials  favoring  the  paper 
than  we  could  have  otherwise 
in  a  century. 

2.  Responses  averaged  80% 
on  each  route  tested. 
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3.  We  learned  a  fundamental 
circulation  lesson:  get  the  pa¬ 
pers  out  on  time,  without  fail 
every  day.  Nothing  else  is  as  im¬ 
portant. 

4.  Rural  carriers  and  post¬ 
masters  became  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  about  the  Daily  Times  de¬ 
livery  because  readers  would 
no  longer  accept  the  excuse  that 
the  newspaper  “didn’t  care 
whether  they  got  it  or  not.” 

5.  With  no  further  mailings, 
we  continued  to  receive  accu¬ 
rate  and  precise  “complaints”  al¬ 
though  delivery  improved  al¬ 
most  immediately. 

6.  Our  readers  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Daily  Times,  new 
and  untested  as  it  was,  had  a 
sincere  interest  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  their  service. 

7.  Most  important,  with  exact 
information  we  were  able  to 
trace  down  the  weak  sisters  in 
our  rural  delivery  picture  and 
bring  pressure  to  bear  effectively 
Our  renewal  rate  at  present 
proves  the  value  of  our  letter 
gimmick. 

Now,  our  rural  free  delivery 
service,  while  a  long,  long  way 
from  free,  IS  delivery  —  with 
service. 

Fair  Prospect  List 

A  BUSINESS-GETTING  stunt  at  the 
County  Fair  is  reported  by  F.  B. 
Gwynn,  circulation  director  of 
the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star. 

The  newspaper  had  an  exhibit 
in  a  30  X  40-foot  space,  open 
from  10  a.m.  until  9  p.m.  It 
featured  a  series  of  pictures 
showing  how  a  newspaper  is 
made.  Six-foot  cutouts  of  sjm- 
dicated  comics  characters  made 
an  attractive  background. 

“In  addition  to  all  of  these 
things.”  said  Mr.  Gwynn,  “we 
gave  five  daily  attendance  prizes 
to  people  who  registered  in  our 
tent  and  on  the  front  page  of 
the  paper  each  day  during  the 
fair  we  ran  a  picture  of  some¬ 
one  taken  at  the  fair.  If  this 
person  had  registered  at  our  tent 
they  were  also  entitled  to  a  cash 
prize. 

“The  registration  card  used 
at  the  tent  was  divided  into 
three  sections  as  follows: 

“1.  Start  delivery  of  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Daily  Review-Star  to  the 
address  below  until  further  no¬ 
tice. 

“2.  The  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star  is  being  delivered  to  me 
each  day. 

“3.  Deliver  free  sample  copies 
of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
to  the  address  below  for  the 
next  two  weeks. 

“Aside  from  creating  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  good  will,  we 
were  able  to  build  up  a  very 
nice  prospect  list  for  our  boys 
to  work  on.” 

Flying  Road  Man 

A  SLEEK  little  monoplane  cir¬ 
cles  over  a  home  in  Warrentown, 
or  Fredericksburg,  or  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  and  a  Washington  (D.  C.) 


Note  to  Thieves: 
Please  Mail  It  Back 

Washington — J.  Austin  Lati¬ 
mer,  chief  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee’s  staff  is  con¬ 
vinced  there’s  a  jinx  on  the  post¬ 
age  rate  increase  bill. 

The  Committee  set  out  to  hike 
Post  Office  Department  income 
by  $500,000,000,  wipe  out  a  defi¬ 
cit;  wound  up  with  a  bill  that 
will  raise  only  $100,000,000  more 
each  year.  Then  came  months 
when  no  action  on  the  report 
cou.d  be  had  because  a  dozen 
.successive  meeting  calls  failed  to 
produce  a  quorum. 

And.  finally,  when  a  report 
was  drafted  and  approved.  Mr. 
Latimer  handed  the  original  and 
carbon  copies  to  Senator  J.  Al¬ 
lan  Frear  of  Delaware,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Senate.  That 
evening.  Senator  Frear’s  auto¬ 
mobile  was  broken  into  and  part 
of  the  .oot  was  the  Senator’s 
topcoat  in  the  pocket  of  which 
he  had  placed  the  reports. _ 

Post  representative  looks  up  then 
hurries  out  to  the  local  airfield. 
He  knows  that  Dewey  Cook,  the 
Post’s  flying  circulation  road 
man,  is  dropping  in. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  covering 
his  eastern  Virginia  territory  by 
air  part  of  most  weeks  for  the 
past  year.  He  uses  his  car  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
week,  then,  if  he  is  slightly  be¬ 
hind  on  his  schedule,  he  flies  to 
the  remaining  towns. 

He  began  taking  flying  lessons 
11  years  ago — purely  as  a  hobby 
— while  a  Post  tube  distributor. 
Mr.  Cook  bought  his  present 
plane  last  year;  he  has  spent  a 
total  of  80c  for  repairs  and 
claims  he  uses  only  four  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  hour,  traveling 
at  90. 

His  wife  flies  with  him  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  has  yet  to  do  any 
piloting. 

Through  the  Ranks 

Gordon  Powell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  carrier  supervisor  in  12 
communities  in  the  area  served 
by  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  succeeding  Herbert  Arenz, 
who  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
a  wholesale  jobbing  business 
after  three  years  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune  circulation  department. 
Mr.  Powell  started  as  a  carrier 
in  1944. 

700  at  Football  Gome 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  was  host  to  approxi¬ 
mately  700  carrier  boys  and 
dealers  from  about  60  cities  and 
towns  in  the  daily’s  circulation 
area  at  the  Green  Bay  Packer- 
Ram  football  game  Oct.  2.  Prior 
to  attending  the  game  the  visi¬ 
tors  were  guests  at  the  YMCA 
for  a  swim  and  movies. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  WORKERS?  Use  the  Classi- 
IuhI  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  to  find  the  richt  person  to 
fill  your  staff  vaxjaney.  The  res- 
l>on.'‘e  is  good. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Ttl.:  BRyant  9-3052 


Union  Group 
Files  Claim  on 
Berry  Estate 

Washington — A  group  within 
the  AFL  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  has  filed  claim 
to  virtually  the  entire  estate  of 
the  late  George  L.  Berry,  long¬ 
time  president  of  the  union, 
whose  tangled  financial  affairs 
were  the  cause  of  a  bitter  inter¬ 
union  fight. 

The  claim  was  filed  in  court 
at  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  near 
Pressmen’s  Home,  the  home  of 
Mr.  Berry  and  headquarters  of 
the  union,  by  attorneys  for  the 
National  Policy  Committee, 
which  is  composed  oi  members 
of  Washington  Local  No.  1  and 
other  subsidiaries  of  the  inter¬ 
national. 

As  a  climax  to  the  long  battle 
over  the  manipulation  ot  union 
funds  by  Mr.  Berry,  which  led 
to  a  Congressional  investigation, 
the  Policy  Committee  asked  the 
Tennessee  court  to  rule  that 
property  in  the  Berry  estate 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  acquired  with  union  funds. 

The  Berry  property  includes 
a  number  of  farms,  a  bank  and 
a  newspaper  in  Rogersville,  and 
a  large  share  of  the  Interna 
tional  Playing  Card  and  Label 
Co.  Right  after  his  death  last 
December,  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Berry,  former  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  was  valued  at  $8()0,- 
000,  but  Federal  tax  claims  are 
said  to  nearly  equal  that  figure. 

Meanwhile,  the  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  got  word  that  the  In¬ 
ternational's  directors  asked  an 
accounting  of  the  use  of  union 
funds  by  Mr.  Berry  who  served 
as  president  for  40  years. 

■ 

AP  Group  Reports 
More  Cooperation 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Increas 
ing  cooperation  in  Associated 
Press  local  news  filing  by  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  area  were  empha¬ 
sized  by  Alex  McCullough,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  South  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  Oct.  1-2  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Mr.  McCullough 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald-Journal. 

“This  has  been  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  year  for  cooperation  in 
the  history  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Associated  Press  group,” 
Mr.  McCullough  said. 


WHY? 

...do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  ot  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P? 


SEE  PAGE  61 
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^  XX  tained  a  score  c 

Gannett  Dmly 
Cultivates  New 

phy,  Richard  T, 

Rural  Business 

to“^7vrbo^rcu;‘‘'^nd^®r?^^^  Joins  O'M  <! 

readership  through  a  Farm  News  Michael  W. 
Department,”  is  the  way  '  joined  the  Ch 

cis  S.  Murphy,  puWisher  of  the  gf  O’Mara  & 
Hartford  Times,  a  Gannett  daily,  newspaper  rec 
describes  the  i}®"^  venture  m  g  graduate  < 
news  coverage  here.  *u  of  Wisconsin  ar 

••We’ve  been  retaining  the  Junior  Gi 

rural  point  of  view,  he  says.  Meyer  formerl 
•‘I  believe  that  the  contemporary  Chicago  office 
metropolitan  d^ily  new.jpaper,  Thompson  Co. 
although  pledged  to  serve  its 
immediate  area,  shou.d  also  pro- 
vide  adequate  news  and  feature 
material  for  the  readers  in  the 
outlying  regions.” 

Specifically,  the  Times  is  pro¬ 
viding  a  full  page  of  farm  news 
daily,  with  contents  concerned 
with  government  notes,  as  re-  I 
ported  by  the  Gannett  News  I 
Service  writers  in  Washington;  i 
features,  and  spot  news.  I 

‘‘Our  farm  news  staff,”  Mr. 

Murphy  said,  “has  been  covering  * 

comprehensively  country  fairs 
and  expositions,  listing  the  win¬ 
ners  of  various  exhibits,  partici¬ 
pants  in  contests,  exhibitors  and 
the  thousand  and  one  items  that 
go  to  make  up  what's  known  as 
a  country  event.” 

20-25  Columns  Some  Days 
How  has  this  matter  of  run- 
ning  20  or  25  columns  on  cer- 
tain  days  hit  the  city  readers 
of  the  newspaper? 

Both  Mr.  Murphy  end  Manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  Carl  E.  Lindstrom 
have  received  much  encourag- 
ment  from  the  average  city 
reader.  “We  like  it,”  is  the  cas¬ 
ual  comment.  The  managing 
editor  notes  that  such  expres-  . 

sions  are  typical  of  many  city  I 

dwellers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  who,  although  working  in  “ 

a  city  or  larger  town,  hope  even-  1( 

tually  to  settle  down  on  a  farm  , 

in  a  suburban  area. 

Advertising  linage  has  picked  a 

up  in  the  farm  equipment  field 
in  particular.  Although  figures 
on  the  amount  of  increased  lin-  i; 

age  are  not  available,  Editor  & 

Publisher  was  told  that  “there  d 

has  been  a  healthy  pickup  in 

farm  equipment  advertising  _ 

since  the  start  of  a  daily  farm 
news  page.”  Circulation,  too,  is 
said  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the 
suburban  areas.  ^ 

Supervision  of  the  farm  news  J 

department  comes  under  Mr.  * 

Lindstrom,  working  with  Fran-  ^ 

«s  T.  Ahearn,  city  editor,  and  ^ 

Clarence  Dean,  assistant  city  ^ 

^tor.  George  W.  Bragdon,  of 
the  reportorial  staff,  is  assigned 
to  the  new  department,  and  is  P 

aided  by  other  staff  members.  - 

Daily  Fonn  Column 
Mr.  Bragdon  is  writing  a  daily 
Down  on  the  Farm”  column, 
rae  page  also  has  a  “With  Our 
Grangers”  column,  which  runs 
on  Saturdays.  On  Thursdays  ap- 
[«ars  a  column  of  news  on  4-H 
Club  activities.  Throughout  the 
week  ^n  “personality  sketches” 

Of  outstanding  farm  leaders  and 
county  agricultural  agents  of 
Connecticut,  and  “The  Farmer 
•,••»*>  question  and  an¬ 
swer  cojumn. 

The  Times  last  week  enter-  I 
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tained  a  score  of  county  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  from  throughout 
Connecticut  at  Times  Tower. 
The  official  hosts  were  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Richard  T.  Henderson,  pro¬ 
motion  director:  C.  C.  Hemen- 
way,  editor;  and  Mr.  Lindstrom. 
■ 

Joins  O'M  &  O 

Michael  W.  R.  Meyer  has 
joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  was  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  Junior  Grade,  U.S.N.  Mr. 
Meyer  formerly  was  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 


Baggage  Car  Rate 
Up  157o  on  Oct.  15 

A  15%  increase  in  rates  on 
newspapers  in  baggage  car  serv¬ 
ice  will  go  into  effect  Oct.  15 
on  several  Eastern  railroads  in 
Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight 
Assocication  territories. 

For  the  first  time,  representa¬ 
tives  of  railroads  and  the  ANPA 
Traffic  Department  negotiated 
the  rate  basis.  The  agreement 
provides  a  15%  increase  for 
distances  up  to  500  miles  ( no 
rate  beyond  80c  per  100 
pounds);  20%  beyond  500  miles; 
10%  on  supplements  in  mini¬ 
mum  lots  of  5,000  pounds. 


Cleveland  Resigns 
As  Sigma  Chi  Editor 

Chicago — Chester  W.  Cleve¬ 
land,  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Magazine  of  Sigma 
Chi  for  nearly  28  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  public  re¬ 
lations  field  about  Jan.  1. 

The  Sigma  Chi  editor  took 
over  a  run-down  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication  for  his  fraternity  in  1921 
after  his  graduation  from  the 
Babson  Institute  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  after  four  years  at 
University  of  Illinois.  The  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Sigma  Chi  claims  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  nearly  30,000  and  has 
assets  of  nearly  $500,000. 


//oty  Life  Insurance  Money 

Home  Town 


Life  insurance  money  provides 
an  important  source  of  capital  for 
local  enterprises,  and  benefits  the 
local  communities  of  policyholders 
all  over  the  country. 

With  funds  made  available  by 
life  insurance  companies,  indivi¬ 
dual  families  are  building  homes. 


local  industries  are  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  by  expanding  their 
services,  manufacturers  are  mod¬ 
ernizing  their  equipment.  And 
the  steady  flow  of  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  is  helping  countless  indi¬ 
viduals  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

At  the  end  of  1948  The  Mutual 
Life  held  a  wide  variety  of  local 
investments,  and  during  the  year 
made  benefit  payments,  as  follows: 


SECTION 

New  England 

INVESTMENTS 

$  56,097,017 

BENEFITS 

$  6,690,804 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

299,160,648 

31,117,506 

South  Atlantic  . 

144,573,139 

1%14O,0O9 

East  North  Central  , 

217,960,760 

22,468,676 

Eatl  South  Central  . 

54,649,575 

5,001,133 

West  North  Central  . 

82,505,143 

8,864,044 

West  South  Central 

64,741,247 

4,233,644 

Mountain  .... 

50,221,219 

3,473,308 

Pacific . 

107,308,044 

10,500,870 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET  f  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 


SALADA  to  a  “T ’’ 


ONE  of  the  most  famous  names  in  tea  is  Salada. 
In  New  England  and  other  areas  it  is  tlie 
most  popular. 

The  Salada  Tea  Co.,  founded  in  1892,  early  discov¬ 
ered  the  ingredients  that  spell  success.  The  first 
ingredient — a  short  eye-catching  name — “Salada.” 

Naturally,  Salada  realized  the  basic  ingredient  for 
success  to  be  a  fine  product.  Since  founding  the 
company  57  years  ago,  Salada  has  striven  to  produce 
the  finest  tea  possible. 

The  third  ingredient — and  a  mighty  important  one — 
is  the  consistent  use  of  newspaper  advertising.  Daily 
newspapers  for  55  consecutive  years  have  accounted 
for  the  largest  single  item  in  Salada’s  advertising 
appropriation. 


.  .  .  In  New  England,  Salada  uses  81  dailies,  3  times 
a  week  the  year  ’round.  The  results  of  this  and 
other  newspaper  advertising  has  led  John  W.  Col- 
pitts,  Salada  Advertising  Manager  to  state,  “.  .  .  small 
newspaper  advertisements  appearing  frequently  and 
consistently  do  the  best  selling  job  for  us.” 

Salada’s  success  in  selling  New  England  can  be  traced 
directly  to  these  fine  newspapers  ...  a  network 
with  a  circulation  of  4,262.650  which  blankets  a 
region  covering  only  2P/c  of  the  country’s  total  land 
area  but  containing  6%  of  the  population  of  the  U.  S. 

These  well-read,  excellent  newspapers  are  your  best 
salesmen  to  reach  the  best  buyers  in  busy  New 
England. 


VERMONT — Barre  Timas  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  &  American 
(M&E),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  & 
Times  (E),  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(MAE)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams  Trans¬ 
cript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E), 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MSE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


WfTH  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Manchester  Evening  Leader. 

RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Pawhrtet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E).  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Pro¬ 
vidence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 


CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MSE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury 
News-Times  (E).  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Journal  (MSE), 
New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (ESS),  New 
London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MSE),  Torrln^ 
ton  Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  S  American  (MSE), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MSS). 
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That  Omery  Steer— 


He  Was  24 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 

The  annual  mass  portrayal 
of  animal’s  inhumanity  to  man 
was  unfolded  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  the  other  night  when 
dozens  of  toothpick  -  waisted 
cowboys-'n’-gals  breasted  their 
wares  to  the  insanity  of  unedu¬ 
cated  steers  and  broncos  doing 
the  latest  jive  steps. 

Man  mostly  lost,  but  was  con¬ 
soled  with  prize  money  for  each 
hoof  and  tanbark  imprint  left 
upon  his  Texas-Oklahoma-Mon- 
tana-Arizona-New  Mexico-Wyo- 
ming  hide.  There  was  no  pay¬ 
off  for  the  animals  except  the 
sheer,  wild  satisfaction  of  kick¬ 
ing  their  livers  into  their  mouths 
and  divorcing  their  clavicles. 

Legcd  Murder 

Mayhem  became  legitimate: 
The  24th  World’s  Championship 
Rodeo  was  on. 

Yippee!  Give  me  my  Texas 
longhorn,  podnuh,  and  let  me 
ghost  ride  in  the  sky  to  the  tune 
of  Gene  Autry. 

There  were  many  witnesses 
to  the  battle,  even  though  it 
wasn't  a  full  house.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  their  appreciation  partly 
smothered  the  discordant  squeal- 
ings  of  the  band. 

The  closest  spectators,  of 
course,  were  the  photographers. 
They  were  right  down  in  the 
arena  to  smell  the  sweat  of  it 
all.  They  were  close  enough  to 
read  the  cattle  brands.  They 
could  tell  the  beasts  weren’t 
anemic  by  the  full,  sweet  white¬ 
ness  of  their  eyes. 

It  was  a  tender  scene  at  times. 
The  Manhattan  boys:  Ted  Kell 
of  the  Herald  Tribune;  Bill  Finn 
of  the  Journal-American;  Andy 
Lopez  of  Acme;  Ed  Ford  of  Wide 
World  Photos;  Ray  Howard  of 
AP,  and  others,  including  news- 
reelmen — they  were  all  within 
clasping  distance  of  love  by  the 
ton.  Only  the  artless  approaches 
of  the  animals  and  the  shyness 
of  the  cameramen  kept  the  two 
from  final  embrace. 

And,  believe  this  hand  who 
cowered  there  by  their  side  en¬ 
vying  the  reporters  safely  seated 
behind  the  rails,  it  would  have 
been  terribly  final.  Brahma  bulls 
and  dynamite  have  the  same  ex¬ 
plosive  qualities,  but  at  least 
you  can  control  the  lethal  charge 
of  the  latter. 

Pinned-Up  Boys 

The  ability  of  the  brutes  to 
make  you  their  favorite  pinned- 
up  boy,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  cameramen  from  their  ap¬ 
pointed  rounds.  They  said,  no,  it 
didn’t  make  them  nervous  to 
stand  by  the  chutes  as  the  bron¬ 
cos  and  steers  came  blasting  out; 
no,  they  weren’t  worried  about 
being  mashed  against  the  walls. 

They  were  cool  as  a  Reno 
croupier.  Fearless  Ted  even 
turned  his  back  to  the  steers 
several  times,  and,  when  re¬ 
minded,  Just  laughed.  As  one 
cowpoke  remarked,  “Them  pic- 


Feet  High! 


ture  takers  sure  got  lots  of 
nerve.  Durned  if  I’d  get  so 
close.’’  ( He  later  rode  a  bull 
bareback. ) 

So  then,  brave,  they.  But 
this  department’s  reactions  were 
different.  Those  ornery  critters 
were  24  feet  high  and  75  feet 
wide  as  they  snorted  toward  you. 
They  loomed  up  bigger  than  the 
Garden,  and  you  felt  as  though 
you  were  a  piece  of  raw  meat 
being  offered  to  the  lions. 

In  this  corner  there’s  a 
bruised  knee  and  paint-stained 
suit  to  prove  no  b.ocks  were 
thrown  to  stay  them  from  their 
mad  dash.  The  scars  were  in¬ 
curred  in  trying  to  frog-leap  the 
rails.  It’s  an  awful  strain  on  the 
arms. 

Ted,  Andy,  Ed  and  this  retired 
bulldogger  arrived  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  show  opened.  The  pho¬ 
tographers  first  signed  releases. 
This  made  any  injuries-to-be 
perfectly  legal  and  official.  We 
then  visited  the  dressing  room 
of  a  group  of  Jemez  and  Sandia 
Indians. 

Poor  Mr.  Kell 

It  was  a  long  and  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  evening  for  Mr.  Kell.  After 
he  had  obtained  the  services  of 
two  little  brothers,  dressed  cow¬ 
boy-style,  to  act  as  models;  after 
he  had  posed  the  frightened 
youngsters  with  the  big,  bad  In¬ 
juns;  after  he  had  everyone  ex¬ 
cept  the  lads  just  so — then  he 
discovered  he  had  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit  or  something  in  his  speed- 
lamp. 

The  smaller  brother  began  to 
cry,  end  Ted  began  to  cuss  soft¬ 
ly,  and  the  Indians  smiled  pa¬ 
tiently,  and  Ted’s  near-bald 
dome  glistened  with  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  it  all. 

The  other  boys  made  their 
shots,  and  Ted  hopefully  kept 
c.icking  away.  At  this  point, 
the  brothers  were  completely 
overcome  and  imagined  toma¬ 
hawks  were  going  to  crash  down 
on  them  (the  influence  of  comic 
books,  no  doubt). 

The  white  men  retreated.  It 
was  an  all-Indian  victory. 

Once  outside,  Ted  flashed  his 
lamp  again  —  and  this  time  it 
worked. 

The  next  arrangement  was 
made  with  Gene  Autry.  He 
agreed  to  meet  us  in  the  en¬ 
tranceway  just  before  he  went 
on  with  his  wonderful  horse. 
We  talent  scouted  throughout 
the  house,  looking  for  a  likely 
kid  to  sit  astride  Gene's  horse 
with  him.  We  came  across  the 
candidate  in  the  mezzanine,  and 
his  mother  said  she  and  her  son 
would  be  down  a  minute  or  two 
prior  to  Gene’s  act. 

Woiting,  Ever  Waiting 
Ted  was  nearly  hung  up 
again.  For  when  Mr.  Autry  ar¬ 
rived,  mother  and  son  couldn’t 
be  found.  Ted  went  back  to  the 
mezzanine  in  search  of  them, 
and  while  he  was  up  there,  in 


they  came.  By  then,  it  was  too 
late — the  singing  cowboy  and 
his  horse  had  to  go  on.  It  was 
a  matter  of  waiting  until  Mr. 
Autry’s  performance  was  over 
for  the  pictures. 

Once  in  the  ring,  the  assign¬ 
ment  had  a  more  satisfactory 
twist.  Ted  spent  the  last  few 
quarts  of  his  energy  chasing 
rear  ends  and  dodging  the  more 
attractive  front  pieces  of  the 
animals.  It  was  an  excellent 
job  he  and  the  others  did.  Some¬ 
how  they  caught  the  peaks  of 
action  in  between  the  anatomical 
extremes. 

You  admired  their  skill  and 
their  indifference  to  personal 
danger.  You  realized  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cowboys 
weren’t  the  only  ones  that  night 
who  were  having  a  rough  time 
of  it. 

And  you  thought  once  more 
how  lucky  the  reporters  were. 
Especially  when  a  newsreel  guy 
said,  as  he  leaned  over  a  fren¬ 
zied  steer  in  one  of  the  chutes, 
“You  know,  I  don’t  like  to  get 
near  these  boys  —  they’re  real 
mean.” 

Objection  Sustained 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — The  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  a  verbal  punch  at 
officials  of  the  North  Carolina 
Debutante  Ball  held  recently  in 
Raleigh. 

The  association  objected  to 
treatment  of  several  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  officials  of  the  ball.  An 
official  of  the  affair — one  of  the 
state’s  biggest  social  events — 
promptly  expressed  regrets. 

The  photographers  objected 
because  at  the  last  minute  they 
weren’t  allowed  to  take  pictures 
of  the  bal,  figure,  a  highlight  of 
the  Terpsichorean  Club’s  annual 
affair. 

Then,  they  added  in  a  letter 
to  Co  Chairman  C.  A.  Dillon,  Jr., 
of  the  ball’s  publicity  commit¬ 
tee,  a  cameraman  from  Life 
Magazine  was  given  free  rein. 

That,  said  Dil.on,  was  an  “ob¬ 
vious  wrong.”  And  he  promised 
it  wouldn’t  happen  again. 

Texas  Fair  Exhibit 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  first  an¬ 
nual  Texas  Press  Photography 
Exhibit  goes  on  view  Oct.  8  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Fair 
of  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  cooperated  with  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  Press  Photogra 
phers  Association  in  sponsoring 
the  state-wide  event  for  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  cameramen. 

First  prize  winners  and  cate¬ 
gories  were  Ed  Miley,  Dallas 
News,  pictorial;  Caroline  Valen- 
ta,  Houston  Post,  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals;  Wilburn  Davis,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  portraits 
and  personalities;  E.  W.  ( Doc ) 
Odom,  Dallas  News,  sports  and 
also  spot  news,  and  A1  Panzera, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  fea¬ 
ture. 

■ 

Original  Gotvns 

Chicago  —  The  10th  annual 
Chicago  Tribune  Fashion  Show 
will  take  place  Oct.  13-14.  A 
collection  of  43  original  gowns 
has  been  created  from  the  prize 
winning  designs  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  $5,700  nation-wide  fa¬ 
shion  competition. 


Bond  Sale  Caps 
6- Year  Drive 
For  Big  Airport 

Hartford,  Conn. — On  Feb.  5, 
1943,  Francis  S.  Murphy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  Times,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  made  a 
public  statement  advocating  that 
Bradley  Field  be  developed  into 
a  major  airport. 

On  Sept.  28,  1949,  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  state  bonding  committee 
authorized  the  sale  of  a  $2,000,- 
000  bond  issue  to  finance  a  new 
terminal  building  and  other  im¬ 
provements  required  in  the 
changing  of  e  wartime  installa¬ 
tion  to  a  commercial  airfield. 

There  was  plenty  of  action,, 
and  thousands  of  hours  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  were  devoted,  in  the 
intervening  six  and  a  half  years, 
to  this  enterprise.  When  the  first 
story  was  published,  the  war,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  was  but  one-thiid 
over.  So  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
challenge  public  interest  in  post¬ 
war  commercial  aviation.  As 
publisher  of  the  Times  and  as 
chairman  of  the  aviation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Connecticut  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  Mr. 
Murphy  did  just  that.  Connec¬ 
ticut  was  ready,  when  de-activa¬ 
tion  came,  to  take  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  airfield. 

Mr.  Murphy  spelled  it  out  for 
Connecticut.  It  is  an  air  age,  he 
emphasized,  and  the  war  will 
give  it  a  tremendous  spurt.  Com¬ 
munities  must  be  ready  with 
adequate  airports,  if  they  are  to 
have  their  full  part  in  this  air 
age.  The  federal  government,  by 
spending  $15,000,000  on  a  fight¬ 
er  plane  base  in  Windsor  Locks, 
had  given  North  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  an  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  Hartford  area,  earlier 
in  the  century,  missed  out  on 
becoming  an  important  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturing  center  of 
the  country  due,  in  part,  to 
shortsightedness.  “Don’t  miss  it 
this  time,”  Mr.  Murphy  pleaded. 

Connecticut,  indeed,  was  ready 
to  take  over.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  state,  in  1941,  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  land  on  which  the 
field  was  built,  there  were  miles 
and  miles  of  red  tape  to  unwind 
before  final  i>apers  were  passed. 
The  state  did  take  over  control 
of  the  field,  several  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  on  a 
temporary  permit  from  the 
Army. 

In  the  spring  of  1946  a  new 
state  Aeronautics  Commission 
was  created  to  chart  a  postwar 
program  for  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  Murphy  became  chairman,  a 
post  he  still  holds.  Not  until  the 
fall  of  1948  did  his  commission, 
acting  for  the  state,  exchange 
with  the  federal  government 
final  papers  that  brought  Brad¬ 
ley  Field  fully  under  control  of 
the  state  booi^.  To  get  Bradley 
Field  for  the  state  from  the  War 
Assets  Administration,  Senators 
McMahon  and  Baldwin  and 
Congressman  William  J  Miller 
of  Connecticut  sponsored  legis¬ 
lation  that  facilitated  transfer, 
not  only  of  Bradley,  but  of  nu¬ 
merous  other  fields  desired  by 
municipalities  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  units  throughout  tbe 
country. 
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Newspaperboys  Make 
Headlines  Themselves 


Today  is  National  Newspa- 
perboy  Day. 

While  newspapers  and  news- 
naper  readers  throughout  the 
country  salute  the  boys  for  de¬ 
livering  the  news  day  in  and 
day  out,  they  also  have  cause  to 
honor  the  youths  as  makers  of 
news  themselves. 

Editor  &  Publisher  correspon¬ 
dents  submit  examples  of  news- 
paperboy  valor,  honesty,  indus¬ 
try  and  thrift  every  week  of  the 
year.  Lack  of  space  prevents  a 
Mimplete  record,  but  here  are 
just  a  few  from  the  correspon¬ 
dence  file  of  the  past  few  weeks: 

Crime  Sleuth 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Alertness 
by  a  carrier  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
viction  of  a  New  Haven  man  on 
a  theft  charge  and  his  sentencing 
to  two  to  four  years  in  State 
Prison. 

Leonard  Archambault,  15,  was 
delivering  the  morning  paper 
last  Aprii  a  block  away  from  the 
newspaper  office  when  he 
spotted  William  Burzynski,  leav¬ 
ing  a  photo  supplies  store  at  6:30 
a.  m.  with  a  bag  under  his  arm. 

Suspecting  the  man  as  a  bur¬ 
glar,  Leonard  made  careful  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  man’s  appear¬ 
ance  and  took  down  the  automo¬ 
bile  marker  numbers  as  he 
drove  away.  The  carrier  notified 
the  police  and  Burzynski  was 
picked  up  several  hours  later  in 
New  Haven.  Burzynski  was 
found  guilty  of  theft  of  $600 
worth  of  photography  equip¬ 
ment  after  the  boy  testified  in 
Superior  Court. 

Bank's  No.  1  Depositor 

Portland,  Ore. — When  the 
new  Bank  of  St.  Helens  ( Ore. ) 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first 
time  recently,  one  deposit  had 
already  been  accept^.  Allen 
Ray  Ehlers,  carrier-salesman  in 
St.  Helens  for  the  Portland 
Journal,  won  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  the  bank's  first  depositor  by 
wating  at  the  door  of  the  bank 
it  8  a.  m.  when  the  cashier  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  bank.  Rather  than 
keep  the  boy  waiting  until  the 
banks  formal  opening  at  10  a.m., 
the  cashier  accepted  Allen’s 
money,  $50,  most  of  it  having 
^en  earned  by  carrying  the 
Journal.  When  he  received  his 
passbook,  he  declared:  “I’il  be 
back  with  some  more.” 

Scholars 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Two  former 
oallas  Morning  News  carriers 
entered  college  this  fall  on 
Kho.arships  established  by  the 
.u  Dealey,  publisher  of 

the  News. 

Established  by  the  publisher 
sweral  years  before  his  death  in 
|»w,  the  Southern  Methodist 
umversity  scholarships  were  re- 
JUicted  this  year  for  the  first 
t^  to  applicants  who  were 
fWlas  News  carriers. 

Dealey,  present 
P““,“sher,  presented  the  awards 
7  11  Jack  Houston  Jo- 

well  and  William  Allen  Martin. 


Benefactors 

Peoria,  Ill. — ^Peorians  have  a 
double  reason  to  honor  their 
newspaperboys  for  good  service 
end  for  their  good  citizenship. 
The  latter  is  specially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  $5,700  raised  in  the 
Polio  Benefit  drive  sponsored 
entirely  by  the  carriers  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  and  Star.  The 
entire  fund  was  turned  over  to 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Infan¬ 
tile  Paralysis  Fund. 

Investor 

Washington  —  A  17-year-old 
junior  at  Eastern  High  School 
was  hailed  by  the  Treasury  as 
the  top  teen-age  purchaser  of 
United  States  Savings  Bonds, 
bought  with  his  own  money. 

Ray  Rine,  a  Washington  Post 
carrier-salesman  until  last  June, 
already  has  bought  $1,775  in  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  at  maturity  value, 
and  plans  to  buy  more. 

Executive 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Donald  F. 
Lane  has  accepted  an  executive 
position  with  Lever  Brothers 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Well-known  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  personnel  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Lane  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  for 
the  past  12  years. 

While  residing  in  North  Scran¬ 
ton,  the  new  Lever  executive 
and  his  brother,  William  J.,  as¬ 
sociated  with  Bethlehem  Steel, 
were  carrier  salesmen  for  the 
Scranton  Tribune. 

Salesman 

Los  Angeles  —  Dick  Barth, 
carrier  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  chose  a  novel  way  of 
getting  a  new  subscription.  He 
went  into  a  telephone  booth  to 
make  a  call,  and  found  a  wallet 
containing  $75.  He  promptly  put 
in  a  call  to  the  owner,  and  then 
hurried  to  the  man’s  home  to 
deliver  his  find.  And  then  he 
sold  the  grateful  man  a  Times 
subscription. 

Gentleman 

Ironwood,  Mich. — Howard  As- 
pinwall,  a  Duluth  News-Tribune 
currier,  delivered  more  than  his 
papers  on  his  route  here.  He  re¬ 
turned  a  lost  wallet  containing 
$58  to  its  owner,  and  received  a 
$5  award.  Owner  of  the  wallet 
was  a  student,  leaving  for  col¬ 
lege,  end  the  cash  was  for  his 
trip. 

“I  lost  my  wallet  last  spring. 


HERE’S  A  PRACnCAl,  TIP:  sell 
that  unused  piece  of  equipment, 
which  is  taking  up  valuable  space 
in  your  plant.  For  quick  disposal, 
use  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classifled  Ad.  , 

Write,  wire  or  phone  NOW! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Ireadway 
New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  IRyont  9-3052 


"He's  the  Boy  to  Fill  It"  by  Paul 

Berdanier.  for  United  Feature  "Star  Reporter"  by  Jess  Cargill, 
Syndicate.  for  Central  Press  Association. 


and  nobody  returned  it.  But  I 
don’t  want  anyone  else  to  go 
through  that  experience  if  I  can 
help  it,”  Howard  said. 

Honest  Boy 

New  Britain,  Conn. — Substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  regular  carrier, 
Arthur  Pasco  discovered  he 
needed  two  more  copies  of  the 
New  Britain  Herald  as  he  was 
near  the  end  of  his  route. 

Rather  than  omit  delivery  to 
the  last  two  customers,  he  went 
to  the  drug  store,  purchased  the 
papers  and  started  back  to  finish 
his  day’s  work. 

On  the  sidewalk  near  the  drug 
store,  he  found  a  wallet  con¬ 
taining  $25  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  card  of  the  owner.  Duty 
bound,  he  delivered  the  news¬ 
papers  first  and  then  went  to  the 
home  of  the  owner  of  the  wallet 
to  return  the  money. 

He  received  a  $5  bill  for  his 
honesty. 

Rescuer 

Scranton,  Pa. — Jimmy  Kings¬ 
bury,  15-year-old  carrier  sales¬ 
man,  was  honored  by  the 
Tribune  at  general  assembly  in 
Jermyn  High  School.  Jimmy  is 
credited  by  Jermyn  Borough  po¬ 
lice  and  authorities  with  saving 
the  life  of  85-year-old  Alden 
Benjamin  by  his  alert  action  in 
discovering  the  plight  of  the 
aged  recluse  and  bringing  aid. 
Mr.  Benjamin  had  lain  on  the 
cellar  floor  of  his  home  for  seven 
hours  until  the  Kingsbury  youth 
rescued  him. 


TXm  Hn-Quit 

'FIRST 

with  the  most 
CIRCULATION 
in  the 

Son  Antonio  Market 
mokes  these  two 
great  newspapers 
your  best  buy 
AlC  I  31  o 


Beneficiary 

Elsinore,  Calif. — Good  service 
to  subscribers  pays.  Ask  Harold 
Atkinson,  Los  Angeles  Times 
carrier  here,  if  you  doubt  it. 

Four  years  ago  Harold  was  re¬ 
quested  by  an  elderly  woman  to 
leave  her  paper  on  the  porch 
rail.  The  lawn,  porch  floor  or 
wa  k  wouldn’t  do.  Harold  com¬ 
plied. 

Recently  a  neighbor  of  the  old 
lady  telephoned  and  asked  that 
the  subscription  be  stopped  as 
his  customer  was  going  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  She  died  a  few  days  later. 

When  the  will  was  read,  Har¬ 
old  Atkinson  was  a  beneficiary 
of  $500  in  U.  S.  bonds. 
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the  West; 
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Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
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Exclusively  on  Newsprint 
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Florists  Double 
Assessment 
For  Advertising 

Montreal — Members  of  Flor¬ 
ists’  International  Telegraph 
Delivery  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week  voted  to 
double  the  annual  advertising 
appropriation. 

The  organization’s  sales  last 
year  totalled  more  than  $30,- 
000,000.  One  per  cent  was  as¬ 
sessed  on  each  outcoming  and 
each  incoming  order  for  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  decided  to  increase 
this  to  2%  each  way.  Thus,  if 
the  same  volume  of  business  is 
done  next  year,  the  flowers-by- 
wire  association  will  spend  $1,- 
200,000  on  advertising. 

Urging  the  increase,  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  Rollo  Mueller,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  said  that  “our  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly  in  news¬ 
papers,  has  stood  us  in  tremen¬ 
dously  good  stead,  in  fact  made 
possible  the  foundation  of  FTD 
expansion  and  public  service.” 
■ 

Indianapolis  Papers 
Run  Medical  Sections 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — For  the 
first  time  in  the  100-year-old 
history  of  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association,  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Indianapolis  News,  pub¬ 
lished  sections  as  a  feature  of 
the  organization’s  convention 
here  Sept.  26. 

Pictures  and  stories  chron¬ 
icling  a  century  of  scientific 
achievement  by  the  group  was 
published  in  the  two  sections — 
14  pages  in  the  Star.  12  in  the 
News.  The  Scripps-Howard  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  also  devoted  a 
number  of  pages  of  its  Sept.  26 
issue  to  the  medical  body. 

Miles  Tiernan,  promotion 
manager  of  Indianapolis  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Star  and  News,  said  the  State 
Medical  Association  sought  out 
the  papers  with  the  idea. 

The  medical  group  voted  a 
stepped-up  campaign  against 
compulsory  health  insurance 
with  $50,000  to  $100,000  ear¬ 
marked  for  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

■ 

3  Agencies  to  Handle 
Florida's  Campaign 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Florida’s 
$300,000  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  will  be  split  among 
three  agencies. 

August  Dorr  Advertising,  Inc., 
of  Miami  was  selected  to  handle 
tourist  advertising,  August 
Burghard,  Inc.,  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  will  handle  agricultural  ad¬ 
vertising  and  Henry  Quednau, 
Inc.,  of  Tampa  was  selected  to 
direct  industry  advertising. 

Sixteen  agencies  bid  for  the 
account  which  has  been  held 
for  several  years  by  Allied  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  of  Florida, 
Inc.  John  ^ntgomery,  Miami 
Beach  publisher  who  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  State  Advertis¬ 
ing  Commission,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  divided  to  permit 
specialists  to  work  in  each  field. 


CANADIAN  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  ELECT 

A  luncheon  session  concluded  the  second  annual  convention  oi  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  of  Eastern  Canada  recently  at  Montreal.  The  organization  now  includes  memberg 
from  40  dailies.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  W.  J.  Gamer.  Pelerboro,  secretary-treasurer;  Harris  Holmes, 
representing  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association;  L,  P.  Vezina,  Quebec,  second  vicepregi- 
dent;  Martin  Livingston,  Halifax  Herald,  president;  Clyde  Bedell,  Chicago  advertising  consultant; 
Thomas  Johnstone,  Ottawa,  past  president;  R.  A.  Batten,  Toronto  photo-engraver;  George  Cooper, 
Edmonton,  and  A1  Hume,  Regina,  guests  from  Western  Canada;  J.  C.  Anderson,  Kitchener,  a  new 

director. 


Exporters  to  Increase 
Ads  Abroad  in  1950 


More  than  three-fourths  of 
American  manufacturers  serving 
market^  abroad  will  maintain  or 
increase  their  export  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  next  year, 
Joshua'  B.  Powers,  president  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  foreign 
publishers’  representative,  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  at  a  convention 
of  the  Export  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Reporting  on  a  survey  made 
by  EAA  at  the  time  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  were  devalued,  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  said  52%  of  those  replying 
said  they  would  spend  as  much 
in  1950  as  this  year;  26%  said 
their  budgets  would  be  in¬ 
creased;  4%  were  planning  to 
boost  advertising  abroad  by 
more  than  50  %>  of  1949  budgets, 
and  18%  said  their  expenditures 
would  be  less. 

First  in  U.  S. 

More  than  600  export  adver¬ 
tising  men  from  industry,  media 
and  advertising  agencies  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  in  New  "york.  It  was 
the  first  international  advertis¬ 
ing  convention  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
committee  stated. 

A  question  on  media  in  the 
survey  reported  by  Mr.  Powers 
showed  that  76%  of  American 
exporters  use  U.  S.  export  trade 
publications;  45%  use  local 
newspapers;  43%  use  local  maga¬ 
zines;  37%  use  U.  S.  export  con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  and  17%  use 
radio. 

In  65%  of  the  companies,  ex¬ 
port  advertising  is  control.ed  en¬ 
tirely  by  U.  S.  headquarters, 
while  6%  handle  their  business 
locally  and  the  remainder  divide 
control. 

Export  ad  budgets  amount  to 
5%  or  less  of  foreign  sales  in 


the  case  of  82'’^  of  the  com¬ 
panies;  9%  spend  between  5  and 
10%  of  sales,  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  spend  11%  or  more.  In  most 
cases  the  ratio  of  expenditures 
to  sales  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  ratio  in  the  same  companies’ 
dometic  operations. 

Eighty-two  percent  reported 
greater  sales  abroad  in  1949 
than  in  1938,  8%  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  and  10%  less.  Of  those  re¬ 
porting  increased  sales,  40%  said 
volume  is  more  than  double  the 
1938  level  and  another  13% 
have  50%  to  100%  more  sales. 

Use  oi  Statistics  Urged 

Another  speaker.  Dr.  Vergil  D. 
Reed,  research  director  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  urged  the 
export  admen  to  make  more  use 
of  statistics  avai.able  in  this 
country  when  planning  market¬ 
ing  moves  abroad. 

Although  original  research  is 
sometimes  necessary  in  foreign 
countries,  said  Dr.  Reed,  much 
of  this  effort  is  wasted.  Con¬ 
siderable  market  information  is 
already  available,  he  said,  in  the 
files  of  U.  S.  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  in  consular  offices.  "By 
all  means,’’  he  declared,  “look  in 
your  pantry  at  home  first.” 

Dr.  Reed  disclosed  that  next 
year  a  census  of  all  Western 
Hemisphere  markets  will  be 
made  under  the  leadership  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom 
ics.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  State  Department. 

Braxton  Pollard  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  saw  the  need  for 
“a  better  and  more  extensive’’ 
overseas  advertising  job,  if  the 
U.  S.  is  to  keep  world  trade  at 
its  present  level  and  maintain 


the  high  standard  of  living  in 
this  country. 

“Last  year,”  said  Mr.  Pollaid, 
"we  spent  not  more  than  $50,- 
000,000  in  advertising  to  a  $li- 
000,000.000  foreign  market.  This 
is  the  largest  single  business  in 
America  and  one  with  an  almost 
unlimited  potential.” 

Some  30  other  executives  of 
industry,  agencies  and  media 
discussed  various  methods  of  de¬ 
termining  ad  budgets,  the  effects 
of  devaiuation  on  foreign  trade 
and  other  factors  affecting  the 
field. 

A  feature  of  the  convention 
was  55  exhibits  from  the  U.S. 
and  11  overseas  nations.  The 
exhibits,  displaying  advertising 
messages  from  agencies,  foreign 
newspapers,  magazines  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  trade  publications 
and  service  organizations,  were 
assembled  by  Mack  Burke,  sales 
manager  of  Joshua  B.  Powers 
company. 

Convention  chairman  was 
Paul  Kruming,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Export  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice.  William  S.  Honneus,  EAA 
president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Time  International,  pre 
sided  at  the  sessions. 


Rabache  Elected 
By  Foreign  Press 

Andr4  Rabache,  head  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  the  French 
news  agency,  Agence  France 
Presse,  has  been  elected  pres 
ident  of  the  Foreign  ^ess 
Association,  the  organization  of 
foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Unit^  States.  He  succeeds  P.  H 
Powell  of  the  London  Star. 

Other  officers  are:  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents:  Bernard  Musnik.  Croslej' 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  and  Barbara 
Fischer-Williams,  London  Daily 
Telegraph;  General  Secretary, 
Fred  Vaz  Dias,  Aneta  News 
Agency;  and  treasurer,  Mieczys- 
law  Wionczek,  Polish  Press 
Agency. 


^To.  1 7  4»f  a  ^ieries 


Leonard  F.  Thornton  of 
Morris  F.  Swaney,  Chicago,  directs 
the  Media  Department  in  its 
selection  of  important  newspaper 
space,  amounting  to  approximately 
four  million  dollars  a  year  for 
such  large  newspaper  spenders  as. 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co..  Borg- 
Warner,  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp., 

Argus  Cameras,  etc. 


“Editor  &  Publisher 
assists  me  to  select  newspapers” 

STATES  LEONARD  F.  THORNTON,  MORRIS  F.  SWANEY.  INC.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“Prior  to  eighteen  months  ago,  I  read 
Editok  &  Publisher  occasionally  only 
hecanse  I  did  not  receive  every  issue. 
However.  I  did  enjoy  what  I  read.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  read  every  issue  and 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  and  state 
that  in  my  opinion  it  has  supplied  me 
with  that  editorial  end  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  with  which  many  media 


directors  are  unfamiliar,  that  is.  the 
newspaperman’s  own  thinking.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  space  has  become  an 
analytical  science.  I  have  been  assisted 
in  this  selection  by  the  knowledge 
gleaned  in  reading  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  world  as  a 
whole.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  to  Hell  nig^Jtoney  Xeivnpa per  Huger h 

VITAL  STATISTICS . .  .  Last  year  -14  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is 
within  this  group  that  E,  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful 
way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  ageneies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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UN  Approves 
Free  Access 
For  Press  Corps 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 

New  York  Times  UN  Staff 

Lake  Success  —  About  385 
newsmen  and  writers  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  Nations  as 
“accredited  correspondents”  who 
may  cover  the  sessions  of  the 
world  organization. 

This  week,  the  United  Nations 
sought  to  give  this  press  corps 
— representing  publications  in 
31  countries  —  additional  guar¬ 
antees  that  wherever  the  UN 
meets,  they  will  receive  free 
and  full  access  to  news. 

By  a  vote  of  42  to  0,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  social  commit¬ 
tee  approved  a  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  member  governments  to 
grant  correspondents  access  to 
all  information  sources  and 
services  at  the  UN  “equally  and 
without  discrimination.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  same  guarantees  are 
extended  to  cover  the  UN’s 
many  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization  (IRO)  which  meets 
frequently  in  Geneva,  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  (UNESCO)  which  meets 
in  Paris  and  the  World  Health 
and  International  Labor  Organ¬ 
izations  which  customarily  hold 
regional  conferences  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  resolution  was  approved 
without  a  dissenting  vote  but 
only  alter  the  Arab-nation  rep¬ 
resentatives  had  expressed  their 
opposition  and  decided  to  ab¬ 
stain  on  the  measure.  In  the 
debate,  their  bitter  references  to 
the  recent  Israeli-Arab  hostil¬ 
ities  in  Palestine  made  it  clear 
that  these  countries  would  adopt 
no  “open-door”  policy  toward 
Israeli  journalists  or  others 
whom  their  government  deemed 
a  threat  to  their  security. 

At  past  UN  sessions.  Arab 
state  delegates  have  denounced 
the  foreign  press  coverage  of 
the  Palestine  conflict  and  ac¬ 
cused  “unethical”  correspond¬ 
ents  of  deliberately  giving  bi¬ 
ased  and  false  accounts  of  the 
Middle-East  situation. 

’These  long-standing  griev¬ 
ances  were  revived  this  week 
during  the  Committee’s  debate 
when  the  delegate  from  Israel 
deplored  the  fact  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment’s  representatives  had 
been  unable  to  attend  sessions 
of  two  UN  agencies — a  WHO 
meeting  scheduled  for  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Egypt  and  a  session  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  planned  for  Beirut. 

Unsuccessfully.  Dr.  Karim 
Azkoul,  Lebanese  delegate, 
sought  to  convince  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  its  blanket  resolution 
on  news-access  to  the  UN, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a 
“model  agreement.”  This  agree¬ 
ment,  he  held,  would  make  it 
plain  to  all  governments  what 
press  privileges  they  would  be 
obliged  to  extend  as  a  “host” 
nation.  Then,  if  these  arrange¬ 
ments  were  unacceptable,  the 
UN  would  be  able,  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  schedule  its  session 
elsewhere. 


John  G.  Rogers,  left,  outgoing 
president  of  the  United  Nations 
Correspondent  Association,  con¬ 
gratulates  Walter  O'Hearn,  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  newly  elected 
president. 

Walter  OTIeam, 
Montreal  Stan 
Heads  UN  Group 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y. — Walter 
O’Hearn,  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
has  been  elected  president  for 
1949-’50  of  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  G.  Rogers,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Miss  Anne  Weill.  Agence 
France-Presse,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  Thomas  J.  Hamilton.  New 
York  Times,  second  vicepresi- 
dent:  Abed  Bouhafa,  Al  Misri 
(Cairo),  third  vicepresident: 
Francis  Carpenter,  Associated 
Press,  secretary,  and  Jlichael 
Fry,  Reuters,  treasurer. 

O'Hearn  Praised 

Lester  B.  Pearson.  Canadian 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  following  the 
election  of  Mr.  O’Hearn,  in 
which  he  said  that  in  one  sense 
the  achievements  of  the  UN  de¬ 
pend  upon  public  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  the  efforts 
to  solve  them.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  he  spoke  of  the  “distin¬ 
guished  correspondence”  filed 
daily  by  Mr.  O’Hearn,  and  said 
that  it  had  “contributed  greatly 
to  Canadian  understanding  of 
the  UN.” 

Mr.  O’Hearn,  who  is  a  native 
of  Halifax  and  39  years  old.  has 
been  correspondent  in  New 
York  for  the  Star  and  Standard 
since  1945  and  his  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Lake  Success,  which 
is  syndicated  by  Canada  Wide, 
is  widely  read  in  Canada.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Canadian  Navy  and  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montreal  Herald. 

Elected  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  nearly  100  re¬ 
porters  from  many  countries, 
were  the  following:  Mr.  Rogers: 
Richard  Witkin,  United  Press: 
Charles  Lambert,  London  Daily 
Herald:  Bernard  Moore,  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.;  Jacques 
Katel,  Agence  France-Presse, 
Henryk  Gall.  Polpress  ( Poland ) ; 
J.  King  -  Gordon,  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp.;  K.  Balara- 
man.  The  Hindu  (Madras),  and 
Joseph  Stoppelman,  Het  Vrije 
Volk  (Amsterdam). 


Scripps  League 
Buys  Interest 
In  Pocatello 

Pocatello,  Ida.  —  Western 
Publishing  Co.  of  The  Dalles, 
Ore.,  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  Tribune-Journal  Co.,  Inc., 
here. 

Tribune-Journal  owns  the  Po¬ 
catello  Tribune,  evening  and 
Sunday  publication,  which  was 
established  in  1891. 

The  Pocatello  Post,  morning 
and  Sunday,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  30.  The  circulation 
list  and  equipment  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  'Tribune-Journal.  The 
Post  was  established  22  months 
ago. 

The  Tribune  has  been  re¬ 
named  Idaho  State  Journal,  in¬ 
corporating  the  circulation  lists 
of  both  papers,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday,  eliminating  Saturday. 

Western  Publishing  is  owned 
by  Scripps  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Seattle,  and  Robert  S.  Howard, 
publisher  of  The  Dalles  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

New  officers  of  Tribune-Jour¬ 
nal  are  G.  Nicholas  Ifft.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Mr.  Howard, 
president;  H.  J.  Newcomb,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  J.  G.  Scripps,  tre.as- 
urer.  Mr.  Howard  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager,  and 
Mr.  Ifft  will  serve  as  editor. 

Other  Scripps  League  papers 
include  the  Logan  (Utah)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  Provo  (Utah)  Her¬ 
ald.  Cocur  d’Alene  (Ida. >  Press, 
and  The  Dalles  Chronicle. 

■ 

Arizona  Times 
Of  Phoenix  Suspends 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  The  Arizona 
Times  announced  Oct.  5  it  was 
suspending  publication.  After¬ 
noon  doily  began  publication 
May  1,  1947. 

“Only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  have  the  stock- 
ho.ders  reluctantly  reached  the 
conclusion  that  continued  publi¬ 
cation  is  not  economically  feas¬ 
ible,”  said  the  announcement. 

The  suspension  left  Phoenix 
with  two  papers,  the  afternoon 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  morning 
Arizona  Republic,  both  owned 
by  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
which  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  is 
president  and  Ray  J.  Dyer  is 
pub.isher. 

The  Times,  converted  by  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  from  a  shopping 
throwaway  to  a  weekly,  thrice- 
weekly  to  daily,  was  established 
by  John  Boettiger  and  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger.  They  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  interest  in  July, 
1948,  to  a  group  headed  by  Kirk 
C.  Dunbar  and  G.  Hamilton 
Beasiey,  of  California.  Last  July 
the  company  reorganized  with 
control  taken  by  Herbert  J. 
Knudten,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

■ 

Majorette  Festival 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — More 
than  11,000  persons  attended  the 
Daily  Mail  third  annual  Ma¬ 
jorette  Festival  at  Laidley  field. 
All  net  proceeds  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  10  high 
school  majorette  corps  partici¬ 
pating. 


Circulators'  Vie-ws 

continued  from  page  9 


too  early  for  evening  papers  to 
be  on  sale  and  a  9  a.m.  press 
start  might  even  move  this  up 
to  10  a.m.  on  the  news  stands 
We  do  feel  the  need  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  delimitation  on  press 
starts  but  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion  from  that  proposed.” 

'Governing  Body' 

Ivan  M.  Annenberg,  New  Yoric 
News: 

“The  New  York  News  has  a 
bulldog  sale  which  in  itself  is  in 
excess  of  the  daily  circulation 
of  most  dailies.  The  service  we 
render  to  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers  alike  would  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  suggested  proposal 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
our  selfish  interests  necessarily 
make  us  definitely  opposed  to 
it. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
newspapers  supporting  the  reso¬ 
lution  are  attempting  to  abuse 
the  membership  privi.eges 
which  we  now  all  enjoy.  The 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  was 
founded,  and  it  is  operated,  as 
a  fact-finding  body  distributing 
information  to  its  membership 
who  in  turn  evaluate  it  from  the 
data  shown  therein.  The  pro¬ 
posed  chonge  seeks  to  use  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  as 
a  governing  body  rather  than  a 
fact-finding  body  to  control  the 
operations  of  some  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  members 
in  what  is  recognized  os  a  highly 
competitive  field. 

“The  reso  ution  for  change 
may  be  viewed  as  an  admission 
b.v  its  supporters  that  the  enter¬ 
prising  abilities  of  their  morn¬ 
ing  competitors  have  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  seek 
means  other  thi^n  selling  news¬ 
papers  as  a  way  of  balancing 
the  circulation  .-cale.^. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  attend 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
meeting  and  to  unveil  before  its 
membership  the  truth  in  the 
facts  that  ,ie  behind  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolution.” 

'Audit  Bureau' 

P.  H.  Burgdorf,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer: 

“The  proposal  represents  an 
unfortunate  attempt  to  convert 
the  ABC  into  a  vehicle  for  regu¬ 
lating  or  suppressing  newspaper 
competition.  It  is  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  ABC  to  determine 
when  or  wh>?.t  its  newspaper 
members  should  publish,  but  to 
report  accurate.y  all  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  To  say  that  newspapers 
sold  and  paid  for  before  9  p.in-. 
or  any  other  time  are  not  sold 
and  paid  for  is  simply  not  truth¬ 
ful.  The  hour  select^  is  purely 
arbitrary  and  the  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would  open  the  door 
to  a  variety  of  equally  unrealis¬ 
tic  attempts  by  one  publisher  to 
gain  a  personal  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  all  publishers. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  each 
newspaper  must  serve  the  needs 
of  its  own  community  on  tiie 
basis  of  established  local  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  advertising  pref¬ 
erences.  This  determination 
should  not  be  the  prerogative  of 
a  national  bureau  formed  to 
audit  and  report  circulation 
facts,  not  to  create  them.”. 
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Comics  Show  Tops 
Bond  Sales  Promotion 


newsmen,  with  Treasury  Secre- 

tary  John  Snyder  present  to  I'llS*  Xr  016X1011 6 
launch  the  showing.  Sketches  ^  ma  aaa 

made  during  the  formal  open-  JrCTVS  i1>a«UUU«UUU 
ing  were  presented  to  the  *  ^  ^  , 

Library  and  will  become  a  per-  Ta 

manent  exhibit.  X  O  J-illVl  XUAiJUlL 

Washington  —  Comic  strips  in  campaigns  to  promote  various  The  cartoonists  attended  the  A  check  for  $2,000,000  effected 
reached  the  exalted  station  of  a  drives.  The  Gallup  Poll  had  im-  exhibit  on  the  remaining  days  settlement  of  the  Government’s 
Library  of  Congress  showing  pressed  government  offices  with  of  the  showing,  contributing  tax  evasion  case  against  Mrs. 
this  week  and  officials  of  that  the  importance  of  this  medium  patter-and-drawing  "turns”  for  Eleanor  Louise  Patenotre  in 
venerable  gallery  of  written  and  of  promotion,  through  a  survey  the  edification  of  thousands  who  Federal  Court  Sept.  30.  Judge 
pictorial  displays  agreed  the  which  indicated  a  readership  streamed  through  the  rooms.  Alfred  C.  Coxe  suspended  the 
•funnies”  proved  to  be  one  of  well  in  excess  of  100,000.000  Lively  interest  was  centered  maximum  penalty  of  $10,000 
the  greatest  attractions  ever  each  day,  including  more  than  upon  the  series  of  drawings  fine  and  a  five-year  jail  sentence 
held  out.  one-half  the  nation’s  adults  which  traces  the  development  after  she  pleaded  guilty. 

Titled  "20,000  Years  of  and  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  newspaper  cartoon  over  The  case,  involving  the  80- 

Comics,”  the  exhibition  traced  of  six  years  of  age  or  older.  the  past  half  century  and  de-  year-old  former  owner  of  the 

the  progress  of  the  cartoonists’  Heading  the  delegation  of  picts  its  influence  on  the  speech,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  had 
art  from  prehistoric  days,  as  re-  comic  strip  draftsmen  was  Mil-  customs,  language  and  habits  of  been  pending  in  the  court  more 
fleeted  in  reproduction  of  draw-  ton  Caniff,  president  of  the  so-  the  United  States.  than  a  year.  ’The  Government 

ings  from  caves,  to  present-day  ciety  and  creator  of  "Steve  The  pictures  were  set  out  in 

newspaper  continuities.  Canyon.  Speaking  for  himself  30  exhibit  cases  which  included  of  the  defendants  c^h 

Interest  in  the  four-day  dis-  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Caniff  such  early  comics  as  “Yellow  securities  to  satisfy  addi- 

play  was  heighten^  by  pres-  took  note  of  recurring  sugges-  Kid.”  which  started  in  the  New  Mnno^nofT^  amounting  to 

ence  of  more  than  50  of  the  best  tions  that  comics  be  banned  York  World  in  1896;  “Buster  a  1^=  with 

known  contemporary  comic  from  daily  newspapers,  to  point  Brown,”  the  successor  to  “Yel- 

were  feted  by  the  four  Washing-  Banning  comics.  Mr.  Can-  attention  of  newspaper  readers  }°  >100  noo  Mr\  Patenotre 

ton  newspapers,  and  drew  a  iff  said,  “would  be  like  banning  in  the  days  of  World  War  I  and  daueht^r  of  Col  James  Elver- 

large  attendance  to  a  National  hot  dogs— they  re  so  much  a  thereafter.  son  bought  back  the  Ttl^k  from 

^ On  the  political  side,  interest  Curtis-Martin  in  1934  and  in 
resentatives  of  their  group  and  The  visitors  schedule  was  a  Attrart^d  hv  a  Na<5f tha  Innnirpr  tn  thp 

“  Th’™a‘“Nivs  carW  in  A™e„te?g " 

come  to  life  on  drawing  boards,  their  sf'rivst  per’s  Weekly  which  created  The  tax  case  had  nothing  to 

Institutions  Visited  aooard  ine  r  lying  Car-  the  elephant  and  the  donkey  as  do  with  the  latter  transaction. 

The  cartoonists  returned  the  |aap‘hore  the  emblems  of  the  two  chief  the  court  was  told, 

courtesy  extended  to  them  by  ^Iny  of  the^ch^raS  an^^^^^^  political  parties.  It  vvas  alleged  that  Mrs. 

the  Capital  by  visiting  war  vet-  [j^g  in  strips  Tniong  tK  The  drafts  for  the  most  part  .  had  transferred  her 

eran  hospitals  and  homes  and  flgjaj  greeters  were  three  of  the  property  of  the  New  to  her  son,  mond,  a 

schools  where  avid  readers,  were  S  Sbe7  who  haJrwon  York  Sta^  Library  and  were  ^Tm^terthe'  safe  tJ"  CuX 

taken  back  of  he  daily  strips  0  Puiitzer  Prizes  for  their  work-  ^nt  to  the  Treasury  for  the  ^^^Tn  ft  Montreal  to  aS 

see  the  creation  of  favorite  Clifford  K.  Berryman  of  the  bond  drive  promotion.  U  S  taxes 

characters,  and  witness  install-  Washington  Star;  Herbert  Block  Treasury  Secretary  Snyder  jn  i945%xam:nation  of  bank 

“^to  e.xistence.  (Herblock)  of  the  Washington  "^tio  opened  the  showing  before  records  in  Montreal  and  in 

the  TrSasTv-  D^nlrtS  »•  ^alburt  of^he  a  packed  house  said  more  peo-  disclosed  that  Raymond 

SLemtfon  wit)? The  S  Washington  Daily  News.  p  e  await  the  daily  appearance  PateA^otre  had  trans. erred  about 

cooperation  with  the  isational  n  •  .  t-u  the  comics  than  have  ever  eannnnnn  tn  hio  mnttipr  Thnv 

Cartoonists  Society,  in  promo-  Premiere  at  Library  seen  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Reu-  JJlre^’bo^th  indfet^  in  Au^S 

tion  of  the  current  savings  bond  The  premiere  took  place  at  bens.  1948  °¥he  fSvemm^nt  atS- 

drive.  The  artists  came  here  at  the  Library  of  Congress  Mon-  Replying.  Mr.  Caniff  re-  nJnoU 


hange 
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Fabric  House  Provides 
Adaptable  Ad  Mats 

Waverly  Fabrics  Division,  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co.,  decorative 
fabrics,  has  developed  what  it 
calls  the  “cut-a-mat”  to  provide 
versatility  to  the  promotion 
service  distributed  to  approxi¬ 
mately  600  department  stores. 

Waverly  shares  some  of  the 
cost  of  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  yardage-tMnus  plan. 
Difficulty  has  been  to  furnish 
illustrative  mats  in  different 
sizes  to  fit  in  with  the  store’s 
regular  ads. 

The  “cut-a-mat”  begins  with 
picture,  text  and  Waverly  logo¬ 
type  in  3  column  by  140  line 
size.  It  is  so  planned  by  the 
firm’s  advertising  agency,  An¬ 
derson,  Davis  &  Platte,  New 
York,  that  any  newspaper  can 
cut  this  master  ad  apart  and 
reassemble  it  into  a  two  column 
or  single  column  lay-out. 

Directions  on  the  proof  sug¬ 
gest  the  large  advertisement  be 
used  as  “the  first  powerful  ad  in 
your  campaign.”  ’The  next  size 
is  a  follow-up,  while  the  single 
column  is  advised  for  “strong 
repetitive  advertising.” 


C^oonists — 19  of  them — are  pictured  in  front  of  the  special  United  Air  Lines  plane  which  is 
™ang^  them  on  a  Government  Bond  selling  tour.  In  this  group  are  Bob  Dun,  Bill  MocLean.  John 
Edson,  Marge  Duffy  (secretary  of  National  Cartoonists  Society),  Elmer  R.  Messner, 
Bob  Montano,  Jim  Barstow,  Frank  EnglL  Frank  Beck,  Lank  Leonard.  Tony  DiPreta,  Tom  GilL  Bill 
ounon,  A1  Andnola,  Rube  Goldberg,  Otto  Sog  low,  Raeburn  Van  Buren,  Charles  Byro,  George 
Wunder,  and  Joan  Metz  (stewordess). 
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Cloak  Is  Off  Mystery 
Of  Navy  Dagger  Notes 


Washington — The  “cloak  and 
dagger’’  aspects  of  transmission 
to  the  press  of  confidential  Navy 
mail  criticizing  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  evaporated  this  week 
when  Oapt.  John  G.  Crommelin 
admitted  he  had  circulated  the 
documents. 

The  material  consisted  of 
copies  of  Admirals’  letters  which 
warned  that  national  defense  is 
being  imperiled  by  weakening 
of  the  naval  arm. 

After  three  days  of  mystery, 
Captain  Crommelin  said: 

“In  arranging  for  the  release, 
I  called  the  United  Press,  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  I  ca.led 
personally  at  the  bureau  of  the 
United  FTess  and  delivered  the 
copy  of  the  letter  and  the  en¬ 
dorsements. 

“In  the  second  instance,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  to  meet  the  AP  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
National  Press  Building  in  front 
of  the  elevator.  In  the  case  of 
the  INS,  a  representative  with 
whom  I  had  talked  before  ar¬ 
ranged  to  pick  up  his  copy  at  the 
National  Press  Building,  the 
home  of  most  newspaper  and 
press  associations  in  Wahing- 
ton.” 

How  AP  Was  Contacted 

The  AP  told  editors  this  is 
how  it  had  obtained  the  letters: 

“Crommelin  called  an  AP  re¬ 
porter  whom  he  knew  and  said 
he  wanted  to  see  him  immedi¬ 
ately  about  a  big  story.  Asked 
whether  it  was  his  resignation 
from  the  Navy — he  had  sugges¬ 
ted  he  might  resign — Crommelin 
said  it  was  bigger  than  that. 

“The  reporter,  off  duty  and  at 
home  miles  away,  told  Cromme¬ 
lin  he  couldn’t  meet  him  right 
away  but  would  get  someone 
else  to  meet  the  captain.  He  of¬ 
fered  to  cal:  Crommelin  back. 

“Crommelin  vetoed  that  sug¬ 
gestion  and  said  that  instead  he 
would  call  the  reporter  again  in 
10  minutes.  He  caJed  back  in 
less  than  five  and  was  told  the 
name  of  another  AP  reporter 
who  would  meet  him. 

“Ci'ommelin  then  directed  that 
the  reporter  meet  him  at  2  p  m. 
near  the  elevator  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing.  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
reception  room  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  Think¬ 
ing  he  was  in  the  wrong  place, 
the  reporter  was  about  to  leave 
when  the  Captain  entered 
through  a  rear  door  opening  on¬ 
to  a  stairway.  Leading  the  way, 
Crommelin  took  the  reporter 
back  to  the  stairway  and  asked 
his  name.  Then  he  asked  for 
identification.  Satisfied,  he 
pulled  out  the  letters. 

“Crommelin  specified  (1)  that 
his  name  not  be  used  and  (2) 
that  the  letters  not  be  published 
before  7  p.m.  He  said  others  had 
agreed  to  those  stipulations. 
The  AP  reporter  agreed  to  these 
specific  requests. 

“Crommelin  wore  civilian 
clothes.  He  mentioned,  presum¬ 
ably  by  way  of  explaining  why 
he  wanted  publication  delayed, 
that  he  had  to  get  back  into  uni- 
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form.  This  was  not  further  clari¬ 
fied. 

“The  reporter  walked  back 
through  the  FDIC  lobby.  Crom¬ 
melin  remained  at  the  stairway.” 

Oswald  Villard, 
Noted  Liberal 
Writer,  Dies 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 
wealthy  liberal  journalist,  died 
Oct.  1  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  77  years  old. 

From  1900  to  1917  Mr.  Villard 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  Henry  Villard,  Civil  War 
reporter  who  became  rich  as 
the  builder  and  organizer  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Post  espoused  liberal  and 
pacifist  causes  to  such  an  extent 
that  circulation  dropped  dras¬ 
tically  during  the  immediate 
pre-World  War  I  days.  Mr.  Vil¬ 
lard  sold  out  to  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  the  Wall  Street  finan¬ 
cier. 

Mr.  Villard  shifted  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  magazine,  the  Na¬ 
tion,  which  his  father  also  had 
left  to  him  as  an  offshot  of  the 
Post.  From  1917  to  1933  he 
guided  it  successfully,  but  quit 
writing  for  it  in  1940  because 
of  a  dispute  over  the  issue  of 
pacifism. 

Grandson  of  the  abolitionist, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mr. 
Villard  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  and  taught  history 
there  for  a  few  years  before 
turning  to  newspaper  work.  He 
stiu’ted  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  went  to  his 
father’s  Post  a  year  later  as  an 
editorial  writer. 

Among  his  many  books  is 
“Some  Newspapers  and  News¬ 
paper  Men,”  in  which  he  treated 
the  press  critically  and  caus¬ 
tically. 

■ 

ITU  Officers  Called 
In  N.  Y.  Scale  Talks 

The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Interna  tional  Typographical 
Union  has  been  call^  in  to 
continue  negotiations  between 
Local  No.  6  and  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City 
and  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers’  Association. 

President  F.  G.  Barrett  of 
“Big  Six”  said  ITU  officers 
would  participate  in  negotia¬ 
tions  “in  the  near  future.”  The 
newspaper  contract  expired 
Sept.  24  and  the  commercial 
contract  on  July  19.  ITU  Pres¬ 
ident  Woodruff  Randolph  ne¬ 
gotiated  both  last  year. 

The  union  is  asking  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  pay  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $16  weekly  and 
employer-financed  pension  and 
hospitalization  plans.  ’The  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  believing 
that  a  decrease  in  scales  is  in¬ 
dicated,  requests  that  a  Joint 
Scale  Committee  study  wages. 


©tiituarp 


Rudolph  E.  Leppert,  Oct.  4  at 
Port  Chester.  N.  Y.:  77:  cartoon¬ 
ist  on  Brooklyn  (N.  ’Y. )  Eagle 
and  the  Binghamton  ( N.  'Y. ) 
Press  before  serving  31  years  as 
art  director  of  the  late  Literary 
Digest. 

William  A.  Staples,  Oct.  3  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  76;  veteran  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  old  Buffalo 
Times. 

Thomas  S.  Franklin,  Sept.  17 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.:  chief  staff 
photographer  for  the  Charlotte 
News  and  associated  iVith  the 
News’  photographic  department 
since  1936. 

Harry  W.  Amos,  Sept.  29  at 
Cambridge,  O.;  73;  retired  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  Jeffersonian, 
which  was  founded  by  his  fath¬ 
er,  John  M.  Amos. 

William  W.  Hill,  Jr..  Sept. 
29;  47;  publisher  of  the  Har- 
riman  CTenn.)  Record  for  the 
last  22  years,  who  had  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  his  paper 
effective  Sept.  30. 

Dan  W.  Gallagher,  Sept.  24 
in  Chicago;  74;  well  known 
crime  reporter,  who  had  served 
on  the  Boston  Post,  Boston 
Globe,  Boston  American,  Cleve¬ 
land  News  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  solved  the  slaying  of 
Don  Mellett,  crusading  Ohio 
editor. 

Sam  W.  Nash,  Sept.  24;  56; 
sports  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y. )  Sun,  who  became  ill 
while  covering  a  baseball  game. 

Charles  G.  Scholz,  Oct.  2  at 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.;  70;  su¬ 
perintendent  of  branch  circula¬ 
tion  offices  for  the  Crowell-Col- 
lier  Publishing  Co.  and  former¬ 
ly  asociated  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  old  Chicago 
Record  -  Herald,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Sentinel,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  the  old  New 
York  Tribune. 

Harold  B.  Morrill,  Oct.  5  in 
Arlington,  Mass.;  55;  general 
manager  of  Station  W  L  A  W, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

m 

Spendlove  to  Join 
Nashua  Telegraph 

Nashua,  N.  H. — Publisher  Wil 
liam  R.  Swart  announced  last 
week  that  Albert  Spend  dve  had 
come  to  the  Nashua  Telegraph 
on  Oct.  3  as  general  manager. 

Fred  H.  Dobens  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  will  continue  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Spendlove  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  17  years.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sanford  ( Me. ) 
Tribune  and  Advocate  in  1933 
as  an  advertising  solicitor.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  he  d  various  posi¬ 
tions  on  that  newspaper. 

In  1942  he  left  the  Tribune 
and  Advocate  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  end  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Corp., 
and  publisher  of  the  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Daily  Journal. 

In  1945  he  served  on  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

He  left  Biddeford  on  Feb.  1, 
1946,  to  be  associate  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  a  position  he 
has  resigned. 


Norris 


D.  W.  Norris, 
Iowa  Publisher 
50  Years,  Dies 

Marshalltown,  la.  —  D.  yf 
Norris.  73,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Marshalltown  Timtf 
Republican  for 
more  than  50 
years  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the 
Lennox  Furnace 
Co.,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in 
his  room  at  the 
Columbus  ( O. ) 

Athletic  Club 
Oct.  5. 

Suvivors 
include  his 
widow,  who 
lives  at  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Calif.;  five 
children,  a  brother,  and  a 
nephew,  the  latter  being  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times- 
Republican,  Paul  G.  Norris,  Jr. 

Born  at  Chicago  in  1876,  Mr. 
Norris  spent  most  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  at  Grinnell.  la.  He  served 
a  year  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  and  then  moved  to 
Marshalltown  as  an  advertising 
solicitor.  Two  years  later,  when 
he  was  23,  he  bought  controlling 
interest  in  the  Times-Republican 
and  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  newspaper  throughout  his 
life. 

He  acquired  control  of  the 
Lennox  Furnace  Co.  in  1904. 

Mr.  Norris  also  formerly 
owned  the  Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil,  which  he  bought  in  1909. 
Thirty  years  later  he  sold  the 
newspaper  to  its  employes. 

The  publisher  personally  su 
pervised  a  “50  years  of  prog 
ress”  edition  of  the  Times-Re 
publican  last  June  3.  com 
memorating  the  50th  anniver 
sary  of  his  ownership. 

■ 

10-Mile  Safety  Show 

Wichita,  Kan. — A  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  125,000  lined  the 
streets  here  Sept.  30  to  see  the 
10-mile  long  Safety  Parade, 
sponsored  by  the  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con.  Gov.  Frank  Carlson  rode 
with  Beacon  Publisher  Max 
Levand  in  a  1915  automobile 
which  had  been  driven  for  34 
years  without  an  accident. 


Australasia 

If  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  within  the  sphere  of  your 
present  or  future  business  ac¬ 
tivities,  read  Newspaper  News 
each  month.  It  gives  all  the 
news  of  advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial  radio 
from  "Down  Under." 

A  sample  copy  will  be  gladly 
mailed  on  request 


(Incorporatng  "Advertising  in  Austrolit'' 
and  "Advertiser’s  Monthly.") 

15  Hamilton  Street 
SYDNEY  AUSTRAUA 

Subscription  rate  —  $1.00  per  year 
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Paper  Mills'  ,  NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

Ml _ .southern  papers 

Shares  Zioom  exclusively 

Rought — Sold — Appraised 

Paper  mill  stocks  were  out-  dan  himmen 

'tanding  leaders  on  the  Stock  6O7  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Exchange  this  week.  Interna-  estabushed  newsp.vpers 
tional  Paper  Co.  shares  hitting  with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 

a  new  ^*8^.  ^^Earlv  this  1  Qranje  SU^RfveraTde.  Cal.  [ 

Montreal  Exchange.  a  y  th  newspaper  valuations  | 

year  International  sold  at  purposes, 

in  New  York.  A.  s.  van  benthuysen 

Thp  devaluation  of  the  Cana*  I  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  ,N.  Y. 
dian  dollar,  resulting  in  a  lO^r  this  29-year.old  agency  operates  on 
yain  tO  newsprint  manufactur-  the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
prs  with  the  $100  price  holding  ?'“* 

ers,  Wiiii  in  tVio  t  eigliner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 

firm,  was  one  factor^  m  the  pi,.asant.  Miciiigan. 
strength  shown  by  miH  shocks,  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  n7y7 

Another  factor  was  the  general  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

upward  market  trend.  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

In  England,  the  Newsprint  buy  or  sell  Mid  west  Dailies, 
Supply  Co.  cut  the  price  by  $7  Weeklies,  through  Bailey-Krehbiel 
thp  eouivalent  of  $93.10  a  Agency  (successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox), 
1  and  Xe  Canadian  Press  -jis-ia  .tonmal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 
Quoted  E.  M.  Little,  president  calie(.rnia  O-aiuks,  weeklies 

quuiw  jiV,  ,  T-,„  J.  A.  Snyder,  do70  Frances  .\venue 

of  Anglo  -  Newfoundland  De-  _  Venice.  California 

velopment  Co.  as  predicting  that  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Canadian  mills  ^na^  be  on  .Arthur  W.  Stypcs,  625  Market  St., 

short  time  next  year.  ’  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

Against  this  forest  of  de-  advantageous  buys  m  western 
creased  output,  St.  L>awrence  newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
Paper  Mills  announced  an  ex-  eiales.  Box  6O8.  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex. 
periment  with  a  vacuum  pump  prosperous  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
which  boosts  ne"'sprint  produc-  Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
lion  by  about  5%.  26 10  Nebiaaka  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper 
-1-  I  ^  r  properties  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 

^  '  I  u  Iowa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana,  ' 

Because  of  Columbus  Day  holiday,  you  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne  ' 

October  12th,  Classified  deadline  for  Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity.  | 

October  15th  issue  will  be  Tuesday,  Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals  I 

October  lltb.  past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg.,  I 

Moorhead,  Minn.  1 

Classified  Ads  Z  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SITUATION  WANTED  REAL  BARGAIN  —  two  central 

bl  UAIIUM  WAPlItU  Missouri  weeklies  printed  one  plant 

(Cash  with  Order)  towns  10  miles  apart  on  Frisco  rail 

I  flnne — $.50  per  line  road.  120  miles  west  of  St.  Louis 

•4  times— $.■«)  per  line  Model  5  Lino,  4  page  Babcock  optimus 

uci  o  \»/A  siTcrs  Akin  <*tc.  Lnder  .tbsentee  ownership  plan! 

i"  OwneM  hav. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  two  other  papers  which  take  full  time 
I  time — $I.(X)  per  line  sacrifice  for  $7,000  half  cash 

•2  times-$.90  per  line  Zevely  Pub.  Co.,  Linn,  Missouri. 

*4  times — $.80  per  line  DAILY  —  Long-established;  exclusive 

*For  consecutive  insertions  of  seme  field;  full  .4P  report;  money  maker; 

city  30,000;  great  opportunity.  Box 
.  .  4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  lines  minimum.  _ 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter  BUSINES.s  PAPER  in  fourth  year- 
words,  one  line.  lucrative  industry.  Gross  .$35,092.10, 

Ids  with  white  space  and/or  type  of  1948;  eight  iiiontlis  in  1949.  .$23,542.- 

I  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  agate  lii.  Selling  due  to  other  interests 
■easure  basis  of  14  lines  per  column  Write  or  wire  Box  4321,  Editor  & 
“'h-  ,  Publisher. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number.  _ 

No  abbreviations.  CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  SEAT  Semi 

-  weekly.  $20,000  down.  Net  $16,000 

?orms  close  Wednesday  noon.  Angeles 

'  lb.  Calitornia. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15  E\  ER\  FOT  R  WEEKS  we  issue  a 
{a,  _t  u  L  "fw  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale 

cenh  tor  the  use  of  a  box  number  on  write  for  copy  of  l.ttest.  MAY  BROS., 
aach  order.  Postage  charges  incurred  Binghamton,  New  York. 

for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be - - - 

,(J(Jed  J  ■  1  oo  profitable  WEEKLY  in  midwes 

city,  over  100,000  population.  15  yean 

-  old,  all  paid  circulation  ready  to  tun 

'VHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS  — adequate  modern  plant  in  leasei 

nlkACA  _  iL  _  r  II  D  '  building,  also  good  commercial  sho] 

P  e  address  them  as  follows:  Box  business.  Owner  moving  to  Wes 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475  Coast.  Box  4353,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  DO  --  ■  ■  - 

NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL  PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

^ -  S.M.\LL  WEEKLY  in  good  New  Jersej 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS  cominunity  wanted  by  woman  inter 

_  ested  in  assuming  editorial  responsi 

tLOKlD.V,  and  Southeastern  daily  bilities.  Box  4335,  Editor  &  Pub 
“ij  newspapers  bought  and  li.sher. 

»ld.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne,  - 

-***'*fi*. _ _ _ SOMEWHERE  in  the  middle  west  ii 

For  any  site  paper  contact  "  who  would  sell  a  gooc 

ODETT  &  ODETT  Brokers  small  or  medium  daily,  or  good  sizer 

Publishers  for  Many  Years  weekly,  if  he  knew  his  life’s  produci 

?•  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando  Calif  would  continue  in  capable,  respectabb 
CQNPThpxrrT  <  i  Tur'/spn .  ^  hands.  I'm  your  man.  Address  Box 

U-UNFIDEOTIAL  INFORMApON  .4346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

V  ti  *Ai  Properties  _ 

^  '  Oaliforaia  TTITERAN  wishes  to  lease  with/with 

"tSTERN  Dailies,  weeklies  out  option  weekly  west  of  Denver.  Be 
inis  ...  ,  .  Ttowna  &  Co.  tween  now,  ,Tan.  1.  Box  696,  Pair 

1046  Washington,  Denver,  Colorado  .-Vito,  California. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tubular  &  Rotary 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


COLOR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
HOE-24  couples,  2  folders,  21!^"  cut- 
otT,  hard  packing,  AC  drive.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicag*  6,  Ill. 
ANdover  ;!-6497 

MODEL  21  LINOTYPE,  55  72-  four 
molds.  Higli  Serial  No.,  A.  C.  Motor. 
No.  2  Miehle,  .4.0.  Motor.  Big  Iron 
Imposing  Table.  .lohn  H.  Crow,  175 
N.  Ridgeland,  Oak  Park.  Illinois. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  REAL  BARGAIN  —  two  central 
Missouri  weeklies  printed  one  plant, 
towns  10  miles  apart  on  Frisco  rail¬ 
road.  120  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Model  5  Lino,  4  page  Babcock  optimus 
etc.  Under  absentee  ownership  plant 
grossed  $9,500  in  1948.  Owners  have 
two  other  papers  which  take  full  time. 
Will  sacrifice  for  $7,000  half  cash. 
Zevely  Pub.  Co.,  Linn,  Missouri. 

DAILY  —  Long-established  ;  exclusive 
field;  full  .4P  report;  money  maker; 
city  30.000;  great  opportunity.  Box 
4201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINES.S  PAPER  in  fourth  year — 
lucrative  industry.  Gross  .$35,092.10, 
1948;  fight  months  in  1949.  .$23,542.- 
10.  Selling  due  to  other  interests. 
Write  or  wire  Box  4321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  SE.\T  Semi¬ 
weekly.  $20,000  down.  Net  $16,000. 
•lack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles 
16.  California. 

EVERY  FOUR  WEEKS  we  issue  a 
new  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  in  midwest 
city,  over  100,000  population.  15  years 
old,  all  paid  circulation  ready  to  turn 
daily — adequate  modern  plant  in  leased 
building,  also  good  commercial  shop 
business.  Owner  moving  to  West 
Coast.  Box  4353,  Editor  <fe  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

S.M.\LL  WEEKLY  in  good  New  Jersey 
community  wanted  by  woman  inter¬ 
ested  in  assuming  editorial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Box  4335,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  middle  west  is 
a  publisher  who  would  sell  a  {rood 
small  or  medium  daily,  or  good  sized 
weekly,  if  he  knew  his  life’s  product 
would  continue  in  capable,  respectable 
hands.  I'm  your  man.  Address  Box 
4346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  wishes  to  lease  with/with- 


tween  now,  ,Tan.  1.  Box  696,  Palo 
.-Vito,  California. 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margach.  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
2244",  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  fiat 
casting  box. 

GOSS  GIANT  .MAT  ROLLER,  AC. 
STA  HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AC. 
DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PL.ANER,  AC. 
HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW,  AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


8-P.\.GE  FLATBED  DUPLEX  PRESS, 
.Model  A.  Serial  No.  891.  One  of  the 
best  printing  flatbed  presses  in  -Ymer- 
ica.  Now  in  operation.  Delivery  Jan¬ 
uary  1950.  The  Moultrie  Observer, 
Moultrie,  Ga. 


LINOTYPES 

Most  complete  stock  of  linotypes  and 
intertypes  at  a  price  range  to  fit  your 
budget  from  $1000  to  $8500.  Machines 
are  offered  either  as  is.  reconditioned 
or  rebuilt.  Every  machine  can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation  on  our  floor. 
Write  or  wire  your  needs  for  formal 
offerings. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


24-PAGE  ROTARY  FOR  SALE 
Potter  now  in  daily  use.  Recently 
overhauled  with  new  bearings,  worn 
gears  replaced,  etc.  Prints  in  2-page 
jumps  to  20  pages.  Has  color  deck. 
Sale  includes  all  stereo  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  mat  roller,  and  all  tdectrical 
equipment,  including  45-horse  motor 
and  control  panel.  Will  sell  the  entire 
lot  for  less  than  the  accessories  that 
go  with  it  would  cost.  Daily  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  Lafayette,  La. 

O.NE  GOSS  Newspaper  Quarter  Folder; 
practically  new.  Box  4340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Press. 
Single  Deck  —  2  Plates  Wide. 
23-9/  16"  sheet  cut. 

With  half-page  Folder,  delivering 
7,500  to  lO.UOO  per  hour 
Good  Condition-lmmediately  .Available. 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment. 
For  further  details: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  (XIMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panela,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  -AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EA.STERN  COIAIR  PRINTING  cO.. 
Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


GOSS  COLOR  PRESSES 
2114"  Cut-off 

Are  regular  Goss  4  deck  4  plate  wide 
newspaper  presses  and  ideal  for 
color. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


WOOD  JUNIOR  Heavy  Duty  Auto- 
plate  with  21J4"  cut-off,  D.C.  Motor 
equipment.  Available  immediately. 
Latin  .American  Press  Syndicate,  30 
Church  St.,  Suite  431-A,  New  York  7, 
New  York. 


I  5  #8  Linotypes 

I  2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 

'  Model  A  Intertype 

8-page  E  Duplex  Press 

Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
-Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


GOSS  28  PP.  "Straightline”  3  deck  , 
press  with  COLOR.  2244"  cut-off, 
electrical  and  sterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 

HOE  T.AIL  CUTTER  and  finisher 
with  water  bath;  Hoe  casting  box, 
rocker  type — above  items  for  7/16" 
plates  with  14'/j"  diameter;  also  some 
liners  12j4  and  25;4  em  slugs;  32 
Steel  Chases  and  one  Double-truck. 
Available  approximately  October  20. 
Write  Tribune  Review  Publishing  Co., 
c/o  David  W.  Mack,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

MET.AL  POTS,  all  sizes,  for  both 
Stereotype  and  Electrotype  use;  Cast¬ 
ing  Boxes,  both  curved  and  flat;  Plat 
Plate  Shavers;  Mat  Rollers;  Proof 
Pres.ses;  Saws;  Automatic  Plate  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machines  for  all  standard  sheet 
cuts;  Baling  Presses;  Stereotype 
Chases,  both  new  and  used;  NEW  Hall 
Form  'Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  New 
Curved  and  Flat  Routers — for  any 
plant  and  any  purpose;  New  Rotary 
Shavers.  Send  for  our  Current  List 
of  many  other  worthwhile  offerings 
for  Press  and  Composing  Room. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc..  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


GOSS  24PAGE  PRESS  with  color 
cylinder,  Goss  32-page  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  Goss  49-page  with  color  cyl- 
der.  all  single  width.  Write  George 
C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  2244"  cut  off,  -AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder, 
2244"  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 

4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244"  out  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

2244"  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

2114"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 

GOSS  COMET  St  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9~1132 
Cable  .Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


48-PAGE  HOE  Sextuple  Press,  X- 
pattern;  23-9/ lA"  cut-off,  with  A.C. 
motor  and  stero.  equipment.  Must  be 
moved  at  once.  Box  4349,  Editor  h 
Publiiber. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Kejtairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3636 — 31  8t.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 


WALLMAN  &  BAILET 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Alton,  III. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  aUied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  aervice. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


MAT  ROLLER  FULL  PAGE  SIZE, 
state  details.  Advertiser,  Box  903 

Boise,  Idaho. _ 

GOSS  OR  HOE  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  alternating  current  motor. 

Box  4288  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DROSS  CONVERTER — Cornwall,  for- 
merly  maniifaetured  by  Mason  Davis 
Co.  MICHAEL  HAYMAN  &  CO., 
INC.,  S.'IB  East  Perry  St.,  Buffalo  11, 

New  York, _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13^  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  EIGHT  adjustable  type 
turtles  in  good  condition.  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WASHINGTON,  Veteran  newspaper¬ 
men  equipped  to  give  full  bureau  serv¬ 
ice;  regional  and  national  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  your  area.  Box  4324,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


RELIABLE  confidential  representative 
wanted  in  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Lopis,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  San  IVsnciaco,  Denver  to  fur¬ 
nish  snnonncemeata  Regional  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  examinations.  No  writ¬ 
ing  involved.  Specify  Civil  Service 
contacts  you  have.  Write  Box  4274, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR!  I  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider,  648  North 
Beach  Bivd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-page  book,  "How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,"  reveals  success -proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  lO-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  A  Howard 
Parish.  "Authors  know  subject  well," 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  "Well  worth  $4.95,"  says  John 
Mann,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  ides  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  32,  Fla. 


FEATURES 


WANDA  WANT-AD,  daily  strip  de¬ 
sign^  for  your  own  classified  pages 
or  for  your  regular  comic  section. 
Starts  Dec.  19.  Free  proofs.  MID¬ 
WEST  SYNDICATE,  Box  583, 

Wheaton.  Illinois. _ 

NEW  weekly,  TV  gossip  column. 
Publish  TELE  TOPICS  free  for  six 
months’  trial  period.  Joan  Reamer, 
601  S.  Vermont.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
ONE  of  four  surviving  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  Baseball  Writers’  Association 
and  sports  editor  and  sports  writer  in 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  over  practically  50-year  period; 
feel  confident  have  good  idea  for  syn¬ 
dicated  sports  column  and  would  like 
interview  with  syndicate  executive. 
Retired  and  now  residing  in  Florida — 
in  East  for  world  series.  Hal  W. 
Lanigan.  51  Gaynor  Avenue,  Manhas- 
set,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— 26  to 
33,  who  aims  at  high  responsibilities 
in  New  England  small  city  newspaper 
field.  Full  particulars  of  self  first  let¬ 
ter.  Confidences  respected.  Address 

Box  4278,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.ADVERTISING  MAN  for  permanent 
position  in  eastern  city  of  25,000. 
All-around  experience  in  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  selling  needed.  Write  Box  4230. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  young  ad  salesman  who 
is  full  of  ideas  and  capable  of  ad- 
vancement.  Pekin  (Illinois)  Times. 
EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
for  leading  western  daily.  Permanent 
position,  good  starting  salary.  Give 
complete  history  as  to  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  education,  whether  married 
or  single.  Box  4251,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ONE  OP  ’THE  SOUTH’S  FINEST, 
fastest -growing  old-established  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  has  opening  for 
ad  manager  or  solicitor  who  knows 
selling,  retail  merchandising  and  how 
to  train  a  staff.  Unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  man  who  wants  his  salary 
tied  directly  to  results.  Good  guaran¬ 
teed  salary.  Give  complete  details  of 
experience  and  references.  Write  Box 
4218.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  Special  Edition  men  with  cars. 
Big  Promotion  call,  wire  or  write  Uni¬ 
versal  Press,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  advertiiing  aalesman  to  fur¬ 
ther  develop  estsbiished  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  and  building  clasaiftcations  on  10,- 
000  ABO  Blastern  Seaboard  daily. 
Must  write  own  copy  and  make  lay¬ 
outs.  0ns  who  can  write  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  proferred,  bat  not  eseential.  Per¬ 
manent  opportunity.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus  arrangement.  Box  No.  4279, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  13  edi- 
tion  operation  in  a  city  of  90,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  a  real  producer. 
Position  is  permanent  and  advance¬ 
ment  certain  if  you  can  qualify.  Send 
full  record  of  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address:  Knowlton  Parker, 
Bus.  Mgr.,  St.  Joseph  News-Press  4 
Gazette.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

HAVE  OPENING  FOR  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESMAN,  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out  and  plan  selling.  Good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  qualified  man  wanting  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  long  established  aggressive 
newspaper.  Casper  (Wyoming)  Tri¬ 
bune  Herald. 

HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 

.\LL  .VRUUND  artist  with  special 
ability,  experience  handling  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Daily. 
Box  4316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  artist  and 
ad  layout  man  for  energetic  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Send 
complete  personal  description  and  ex¬ 
perience.  background  to  T.  Sand¬ 

berg,  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  eirenistion 
manager.  Must  know  ABO  eironlation 
methods.  Know  how  to  handle  boys 
and  develop  good,  clean  circnlation. 
Write  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana 
Gazette,  Texarkana,  ’Texas. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CtWY  READER  to  fill  place  on  wire 
desk  on  morning  daily  in  East  Oosst 
city  in  easy  reach  of  Washington, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Young 
man  with  two  to  five  years  copydesk 
experience  on  small  dailies  preferred. 
Reply  Box  4310.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  DESK 

EASTERN  DAILY  wants  PICTURE 
EDITOR  to  direct  photo  staff,  select 
photos  from  wire  services,  write  cap¬ 
tions.  Needs  lively  imagination  to 
develop  his  own  picture  ideas.  State 
full  details  as  to  age,  experience, 
salary  desired.  Box  4314,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED^MECHANICAL 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Southern  newspaper,  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  editions,  needs  the 
services  of  a  competent  mechanical 
superintendent,  thoroughly  experi¬ 

enced  in  handling  composing  room, 
stereotyping  and  press  room  produc¬ 
tion.  State  salary  expected,  and  en¬ 
close  references.  Box  No.  4181,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

All-around  photo  engraver.  Good 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Wire 
or  write  Tribnne-Herald,  Attn:  Man¬ 
ager,  Casper.  Wyoming. 

WAX’PED.  an  experienced  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent  and  a  Composing 
Room  Foreman.  Union  ahop.  No 

labor  diflicultiea.  Fine  Mid-West  Re¬ 
sort  City.  Box  4311,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED  FOREMAN  for  composing 
room.  50,000  circulation:  morning, 
evening.  Sunday,  eastern  United 
States.  Box  4341.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOREMAN  FOR  HOE 
PRESS.  50,000  circulation  east  United 
States.  Box  4342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


EXPERIENCED  SYNDICATE  sales¬ 
man  to  carry  sideline  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  Sunday  advertising  page  fea¬ 
ture.  Only  man  with  unquestionable 
references  considered.  Box  4351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

YOUNG  journaliam  graduate  to  ist^ 
as  publicity-editorial  assistant  at  aa- 
jor  eastern  university.  Newspaper  sag 
house  organ  experience  desirsMs 
Write  stating  educational  and  profm- 
aion  background  and  salary  dsiind. 
Box  4345,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


UTERART  AGENCY  SERVia 

NEWSPAPERMEN  ’  S  “AOBNC  Y.~Irti. 
cles.  Books,  Fiotioo,  Plays  markstid. 
Bertha  Kiausner,  130  E.  40  St..  N.  y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  manager  or  businees  sua- 
ager,  small  daily.  24  years  in  anr|. 
papers,  21  years  in  management.  £x. 
perienced  in  all  departments  inclufiat 
labor  negotiations,  personnel,  etc.  47 
years  old,  married.  East  prefsmd. 
\Vrits  Box  4296,  Editor  A  Pnbliibir. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  CONTACT  tks 
publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  s 
city  of  at  least  10,000  population  vko 
is  interested  in  procuring  the  services 
of  a  General  Manager  who  will  u- 
sume  all  responsibility  for  advertiiigg 
and  supervise  the  news  department. 
Want  to  spend  most  of  my  time  mU- 
ing  advertising.  Now  employed  in  in 
advertising  executive  capacity  ud 
have  a  good  position  with  a  large 
newspaper  chain  but  want  to  devote 
my  future  to  the  smaller  newspaper 
field.  Have  been  associated  with  mj 
present  employers  for  18  years.  Baiie 
salary  is  not  important  but  must  have 
an  arrangement  whereby  1  will  receive 
a  commission  on  increased  volume  and 
special  promotions,  plus  the  acquiring 
of  a  stock  interest  as  a  part  of  the 
salary  arrangement.  Can  obtain  the 
best  of  references  and  show  yon  in 
exceptional  performance  record.  40 
years  of  age,  married,  three  childrsn. 
Box  4330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.  8.  .  .  . 

...  a  daily  newspaper  publisher  with 
no  heirs  wants  to  retire  or  take  thin(s 
easier.  A  newspaperman  of  15  yean' 
experience  can  become  available  (1) 
to  work  with  this  publisher  in  the 
continued  building  of  the  newspaper, 
and/or  (2)  to  assume  its  management. 
This  newspaperman  has  must  of  hit 
experience  in  administrative  and  edi¬ 
torial  work.  He  al.so  has  experience 
in  and  wants  to  work  more  in  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation,  printing.  He  hss 
trained  himself  to  be  publisher  of  a 
daily.  This  newspaperman  wants  n 
chance  to  apply  his  knowledge,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  and  work  on  a  daily,  in 
return  for  which  over  a  number  of 
years  he  would  receive  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  newspaper.  He  cm 
furnish  the  best  references.  He  u 
now  in  one  of  the  top  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  He  can  be  availsble 
in  two  month.s. 

Box  4325 

Editor  and  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVyiTlSING _ 

C.APAHLE  Advertising  Manager  at 
liberty  October  15.  Age  30.  10  years 
experience  both  as  solicitor  and  man¬ 
ager  on  dailies  circulation  3.500  to 
14,000;  married,  two  children,  fist 
clean  layout.  Have  never  known  i 
stranger.  Sober,  dependable,  looking 
for  top  spot  on  small  daily  or  sssiit- 
ant  on  10.000  or  over.  Believe  to 
planned  selling  rather  than  fly  nf 
night  promotion.  Call.  wire,  write 
Johnny  McDonald,  1518  —  9th  St., 
Phone  723,  Woodward.  Oklahomi. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


CAR’TOONS  drawn  to  order,  EditoP 
ial,  political,  labor,  cariratnree,  etc. 
Send  requirements.  Sam  Schwartx  Ml 
Timpson  Place,  Bronx  55,  New  Tori 
Phone:  MElrose  ,5-0629 
EXPERIENCED  editorial  page  c^ 
toonist  —  Eastern  States  preferrel 
Samples  and  interview  on  reqnett. 
Box  4350,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CINCUUTION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  f*r 
Mit  d«iire»  connection  on  weet  coMt 
MWipeper.  Excellent  production  rec- 
JJd  with  thorough  knowledge  of  little 
B,rch»nt  plan  and  A.  B.  0.  Oorre- 
.oondence  hMd  in  atricteet  confidence. 
;K.°.  Bn,  4280.  Editor  A  Pubiiaher. 

CIROULATION  MANAGER  —  Metro- 
tolitan  Only  Morning,  Evening,  Bun- 
Sr  Know  all  Phnaea.  Fifteen  Yeara 
Eiperience.  Need  thirty  daya  make 
ainge.  Salary  your  Top.  Age  forty- 
uren  Scottiah-Rite  Maaon,  Married. 
Vnawer  Box  4322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  employed, 
wrried,  age  44,  20  yeara  experience, 
•  hard  worker,  good  personality,  avail- 
able  two  weeks  notice.  Excellent  re- 
lilts  on  dailies  from  ten  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  thousand  circulation.  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Go  anywhere.  Refer- 
eieea.  Reply  strict  confidence.  Write 
Box  4337,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

mb  PUBLISHER:  Young  successful 
branch,  district  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  change  to  larger  field. 
15  years  experience  with  small  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  Outstanding  ref¬ 
erences.  A-1  background,  presently 
employ^,  married.  Write  box  4327, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 

expert  CORRESPONDENCE.  Phila- 
delphis  area,  for  trade  publications, 
nagsiinea,  daily  or  weekly  newspapers 
aad  special  news  services,  offered  by 
reporter  and  writer,  with  20  yeara 
eiperience  in  wide  field.  Will  also 
travel  on  special  assignments.  For  de¬ 
tails  write  Joseph  W.  Drsgonetti. 
Room  1046.  Commercial  Trust  Build- 
ing,  Philadelphia,  2,  Pa. _ 

JOHN  D.  8TANARD,  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  I,  Tenn.  Ph. :  83-1546W. 
ibsvels  Bouthern  States  regularly 


THAT  are  your  needs  in  iny  tern 
lory,  Chicago  -  Milwaukee  area!  0 
Oeveland,  7U8  W.  Park  Ave.,  High 
Usd  Park.  III. 


ALL  AROUND  MAN 
Journalist,  radio  writer,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  editor,  7  jreara  experi¬ 
ence;  specialist  economics,  bnsiness, 
local  politics;  nniversity  and  nadn- 
ate  training;  congenial,  fast-tbinking 
and  dependable;  owns  car,  will  travel 
or  relocate;  wants  writing  or  public¬ 
ity  Job  that  pays  or  permits  opportu¬ 
nity  to  buy  share  after  suitable 
period.  Box  4220,  Editor  A  Pub- 


ALL  -  AROUND  experienced  young 
newspaperman  seeks  job  in  New  York 
City.  Facile  writer,  Deskman.  Can 
handle  telegraph  news.  Also  inter¬ 
ested  in  magazine  job  with  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Box  4326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 
Pirstclass  newspaperman,  35,  married, 
with  16  years  experience  seeks  (a) 
position  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  progressive  daily  or  evening 
paper,  or  (b)  staff  position  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Salary  requirements  moderate, 
location  secondary  importance.  Box 
4348.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BANG  up  reporter,  rewrite,  feature, 
desk  man.  Missouri,  M.A.  Journalism 
August.  Small  daily  or  big  weekly, 
mid  or  far  west  preferred.  Experi¬ 
enced,  good  references.  Box  4294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  young  man;  21,  single.  BA 
(English)  Wisconsin,  '49.  Willing  and 
able  to  work  hard,  write  well,  think 
maturely  on  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Working  knowledge :  Sociology,  Cur¬ 
rent  Events,  Literature,  Music,  Fish¬ 
ing,  Hunting,  Research.  Some  exper¬ 
ience  book  reviews,  copy.  Will  work 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Address: 
Michael  Liebman,  111  Oakland  'Ter¬ 
race.  Hartford,  Conn. 


CITY  editorship  of  medium-size  daily 
sought  by  extremely  capable  news¬ 
man  ;  top  large-daily  experience,  now 
editor  large  semi-weekly.  Western 
states  only.  Box  696,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


COLLEGE  grad,  25,  with  daily  and 
publicity  experience,  desires  editorial 
job  on  California  daily.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  preferred.  Write  Box  4323, 
Editor  &  Pubiiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED--EDIT0R1AI 

.1  CR.ACK  COPYKEADEK,  editorial 
vriter  av.silable  for  newspaper  or 
nmazinc  work.  Churchgoer,  pipesmok- 
tt.  nondrinker.  34.  12  years’  expe- 
rifaf-e;  contributor  New  York  editori.sl 
pitcs;  happily  married,  2  children. 
Sw  in  good  midsouth  job  but  up 
Wind  alley.  Ea.stern  seaboard  only. 
Box  4343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  REPORTER,  26;  solid  daily 
nperience;  rewrite,  too;  degree; 
single,  prefer  midwest.  Box  4345, 
Miter  &  Pubiiaher. 

ABLE  young  learner  ready  to  work. 
Oollege  grad,  vet,  25,  married,  seeks 
post  on  live  weekly  or  small  daily. 
™n'.y  of  university  publication  and 
wpishop  experience.  Good  on  news, 
wtures.  makeup.  Handle  camera, 
wn  car.  Box  4287,  Editor  &  Pub- 
IJiher. 

ABLE  copyreader  available — Prefer 
soulh  but  will  go  anywhere.  15  years 


ABLE’  experienced  copyreader  most 
Mke  shift  to  South  or  West  dne  to 
iSrll**',®  eondition.  Daily  only.  Excel- 
'’•«*er<»>nd,  references.  Box  4240, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


request.  Bill  Fritts,  3669 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EXI‘k,RIr.NCED  sports  all-rounder 
ri'iw  with  large  daily  seeks  sports 
•ditorship  20-30.000,  $75-85.  Family 
luiin.  Box  4352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  responsible  editor, 
34,  seeks  position  where  writing 
ability,  editorial  know-how  will  count. 
P.M’s  only,  or  better  type  house  or¬ 
gans.  Box  4320.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  right-hand-man  seeks 
editorial  position  preferably  eastern 
publication.  Presently  employed  on 
West  Virginia  daily.  Single.  26.  B.  J. 
Missouri,  also  H.A.  (English).  Ad¬ 
dress:  Suite  2600,  245  Fifth  Avenue, 
New-  York. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN,  tele- 
graph.  makeup,  news,  editorial  writer; 
experienced  daily,  weekly,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Married,  33.  Reliable.  Methodist, 
not  drifter,  non-drinker.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Prefer  Midwest,  West.  South¬ 
west.  Robert  Flowers,  509  West  Mer- 
mod.  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

EXPERIENCED  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r-photog- 
rapher,  daily.  Public  relations.  Refer- 
enctHi.  B.A.  Owvi  press  camera,  car. 
Available  November  1.  West.  Box 
4275.  flditor  &  Publisher. 

PEATURE-Writer  and  photographer; 
daily  and  magazine  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Own 
equipment.  Box  4270,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEDe-EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

GIRL,  solid  metropolitan  daily  expe¬ 
rience,  wants  job  on  daily  anywhere. 
College  graduate,  best  references. 
Write  Box  4303,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

YOUNG,  single  veteran  seeka  news¬ 
paper  job  with  future.  Recent  college 
grad,  history  major.  Experience  very 
limited,  but  eager  to  learn  newspaper 
work  starting  from  the  bottom.  Can 
travel  and  relocate  immediately.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Box  4331,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MATURE  EDITOR  and  editorial  writ¬ 
er  wants  to  settle  in  city  under  50,- 
000.  Background:  metropolitan  re- 

porter;  magazine  and  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  editor  two  prosperous 
weeklies;  college  teacher  of  magazine 
and  news  writing.  College  and  art 
school  trained.  Married,  46.  Creative, 
^perienced  in  promoting  and  push¬ 
ing  civic  projects.  Available  immed¬ 
iately.  West  B.  Bonnifield,  121  N. 

YOUNG  NEWS  £H>ITOR  small  dally 
experience  wire.  sports,  editorial. 

Seeking  opportunity  larger  daily  any 
where.  Journalism  and  economica  col¬ 
lege  background,  28,  married.  Box 

4193,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Jefferson  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

MISSOURI  journalism  grad,  25,  sin¬ 
gle,  one  year  U.P.  experience.  Any- 

where.  Box  4292,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OOMPaSIKG  ROOM  EXECUTIVE* 

Printer,  operator,  machinist,  mark-up. 

Know  men  and  their  work.  Can  assure 
lower  cost,  better  attitude.  Union. 
Experience.  References.  Box  4221, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  24.  OkUhoma 
University  degree,  varied  experience 
including  one  year  dally  newspaper, 
two  years  wire  service,  desires  report¬ 
ing  job  on  daily.  Box  4290,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

RELIABLE  reporter,  feature-writer, 
photographer.  University  of  Iowa 
grad.  Married,  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Ross  Zeleniak,  264  Clark  Plaee, 
Elisabeth.  N.  J. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Broad  experience  with  newepapers  as 
executive  in  complete  chsrge  and  spe¬ 
cial  experience  as  consultants  on  per 

REPORTEIR— -Seeks  position  on  daily; 
experienced;  23,  single;  BA.  Box 
4298.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

like  administrator.  Here’s  a  real 
chance  to  unload  yonr  mechanical 
problems.  Write  fully  in  coufidence. 

Box  4180,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

perience  on  medium  sized  daily,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Colorado  Journalism  School. 
Has  car,  go  most  anywhere,  wants 
change.  Radio  or  newspaper  work. 
Box  4334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN — available, 
references.  with  color  experience. 

Capable  handling  men.  Married.  Box 

4186,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Do  you  want  someone  with  no  pre¬ 
tentions)  Who  will  work,  work,  work; 
two  months  daily  experience,  college 
grad,  will  go  anywhere,  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  ran  use  news  camera.  Box  4317, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
UKPORTKR-PHOTOGRAPHER:  well 
trained,  23,  single,  go  anywhere,  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  John  Kelley,  Tecumseh. 
Nebr. 

REPORTER  seeks  desk  spot,  know 
sports,  makeup;  6  years  experience. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN  citiien  de¬ 
sires  responsible  position  in  sales  or 
paper  mill  organization.  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  sulphite  pulp  and  paper 
organization  in  executive  capacity,  also 

2  years  woodlands  operation  control, 
best  references,  go  anywhere,  38  years 
old.  married.  John  Workman,  1374  E. 

141st  St.,  East  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

SINGLE  male,  27,  would  appreciate 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

chance  to  work  in  publishing  field 
preferably  editorial  department  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  book.  No  ex¬ 
perience,  but  good  background,  inter¬ 
est  and  ability.  Box  4338,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PRESS  Photographer,  10  years’  New 

York  experience — news,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  color.  Young,  unmarried. 

Can  locate  anywhere.  Excelleut  ref¬ 
erences.  Own  equipment.  Box  4273, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

experience.  24.  Seek  February  jour¬ 
nalism  opening.  Prefer  East,  midwest. 
Box  4329.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOPNOTOH  metropolitan  rewrite  man, 
copyreader.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  34.  fam¬ 
ily.  $100.  Box  4224,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TRAD*  JOURNAL  EDITOR 
FOUR  TEARS  with  montIUy  commer¬ 
cial  Aahing  publieation.  References — 
Rueommeudation  previous  employer. 
Win  go  anywhere  in  U.  3.  for  right 
position.  Veteran,  29.  married.  2  chil¬ 
dren.  Write  or  wire.  Lloyd  E.  Hall, 
46  N.  Mast  St..  Goffstown.  N.  H. 


WOMAN  reporter-photographer,  26, 
single;  seven  years’  experience.  Re¬ 
porting  now  on  midwest  daily.  Write 
Box  4312.  Editor  A  Pubiiaher. _ 

WESTERN  DAILY  GOES  WEEKLY 
FORCED  TO  LEAVE 
Six  years  leg-work,  writing,  editing. 
Own  Car  and  Camera.  Work  well  with 
backshop  on  malte-up.  Young,  married 
veteran.  Weekly  or  Daily.  Box  4319, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WORLD  NEWS  more  important  than 
ever:  Experienced  news  analyst,  cos¬ 
mopolitan-diplomatic  background,  in¬ 
timate  Europe,  Africa.  Near  East, 
international  affairs,  6  languages,  will 
streamline  or  set  up  Reading-Monitor- 
ing-Research  Department  for  serious 
publication  or  service,  here  or  Con¬ 
tinent,  producing  edited  copy.  Box 
4344.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  and  feature-writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BA  degree.  Ow* 
equipment.  Box  4271,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

INFORMATION  Specialist.  Mature 
background,  able  writer.  Skilled  pub¬ 
lic,  press  relations.  Experienced  House 
Organ  editor.  Sales  promotion  exper- 
ience.  Box  4328,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  school  graduate  (Phi 
Beta  Kappa)  with  dual  major  in  Psy¬ 
chology  wants  job  in  public  relations- 
publicity  with  corporation  or  agency. 
Member  SDX.  Psi  Chi.  .Several  years 
experience  with  newspaper  and  radio 
publicity.  Salary  secondary.  25,  mar¬ 
ried.  veteran.  Box  4339,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NATIVE  Californian,  now  employed 
as  editor  of  outstanding  house-organ, 
national  in  scope,  wants  San  Francisco 
bay  area  or  Los  Angeles  post.  Over 
10  years  experience  helping  formu¬ 
late,  disseminate  P.R.  pulieiet  at  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  levels  through 
press,  radio,  magazines.  Sonnd  news¬ 
paper  background,  imaginative  writer. 
Box  4210,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

PUBLIC  relations  job  wanted,  capa¬ 
ble  Missouri  U.  grad.  Three  years  re¬ 
porting  experience  Kansas  dsily.  pub¬ 
lic  relations  training  M.  U.  Twenty- 
six,  married,  veteran.  Box  4308.  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


When  some  sports  writer 
called  it  a  “Pyrrhic  victory” 
(we  actually  saw  it,  but  it  was 
deleted  in  later  editions  and 
now  we  can’t  find  who  wrote  it) 
our  teeth  almost  dropped  out. 

And  when  a  New  York  Times 
headline  stunned  us  with  “O 
Frabjous  Day!”  that  was  the 
tipoff. 

The  Dodgers  and  the  Yankees 
had  won  the  pennants  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season  and  the 
New  York  sports  writers  were 
waxing  lyrical  in  their  attempts 
to  describe  the  drama  of  the 
closing  moments  and  the  unre¬ 
strained  joy  of  the  baseball  fans. 

The  reason  that  “Pyrrhic” 
was  taken  out  was  probably 
because  someone  took  the 
trouble  to  look  it  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Our  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
states  that  such  a  victory  is 
won  at  the  cost  of  a  very  heavy 
loss,  and  after  his  victory  over 
the  Romans  in  279  B.C.,  Pyrrhus 
said:  “One  more  such  victory 
and  we  are  lost.”  Mr.  Baseball 
Fan,  the  Yankees  and/or  the 
Dodgers  would  not  like  to  con¬ 
template  such  a  thing  with  the 
World  Series  coming  up. 

The  average  reader  undoub¬ 
tedly  thought  “frabjous”  was 
just  a  gag.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  we  read  Lewis  Car- 
roll’s  “Through  the  Looking- 
Glass”  so  we  looked  it  up  in 
our  trusty  dictionary.  The  Car- 
roll-coin^  word  means  fair  and 
joyous.  But  whether  anyone 
else  took  the  trouble  to  check 
on  it  the  headline  must  have 
brought  the  readers  into  the 
story  in  droves  just  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about. 

*  »  * 

The  New  York  Sun  hit  it 
right  on  the  head  with  its  head¬ 
line:  “Even  Hollywood  would 
be  stuck  for  words  to  describe 
triumph  of  Yankees  of  1949 — 
no  other  manager  did  so  much 
with  so  little.” 

But  the  N.  Y.  sports  writers 
put  Hollywood  to  shame  in 
their  enthusiasm. 

’The  headline  honors,  next  to 
the  Times,  go  to  the  News: 
“All’s  Fare  (10c)  in  the  Baseball 
War,”  and  the  Mirror:  “Yanks, 
Brooks  Ride  In  On  A  Dime.” 

“Clinch  the  pennant”  was  used 
in  profusion  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  But  Arthur  Daley  in 
the  Times,  takes  the  pennant 
for  putting  in  one  sentence 
Ahat  the  other  sports  writers 
tried  to  say  in  paragraphs.  For 
him  it  was  a  “pulse-quickening, 
nerve-wracking  and  spine-tin¬ 
gling  showdown  contest.” 

Admittedly,  it  was  a  tough 
story  to  write.  Mere  words 
wouldn't  do  it  justice.  So  they 
threw  in  some  extra-special 
words  and  phrases  and  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Shakespeare  and 
Churchill  and  anyone  else  that 
could  help. 

Paying  tribute  to  Yankee 
Manager  Stengel,  Joe  Williams 
in  the  World-Teleffram  said  “he 
never  let  the  ‘slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune’  get  him 
down.”  And  saluting  “the  most 
courageous  group  of  young  men 


the  sport  has  ever  known,”  he 
says,  “it  would  be  heresy”  to 
pick  another  team  against  them. 

Sid  Kline,  in  the  Daily  Com¬ 
pass,  describing  a  gang  o< 
Brooklynites  before  a  television 
set  called  “every  man  and 
woman  a  vicarious  player,  a  vi¬ 
carious  coach.” 

Fendall  Yerxa  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  called  it  “the  most 
frenetic  day  of  baseball  the  city 
has  ever  seen.”  “It  was  a  day 
of  abandoned  devotion  to  the 
pastime  of  Abner  Doubleday,” 
he  wrote.  Red  Smith  thought 
there  was  “poetic  justice  in  al¬ 
most  any  denouement,”  mean¬ 
ing  Jerry  Coleman’s  bobbles  of 
pop  flies  last  week  which  dam¬ 
aged  New  York's  chances  and 
his  own  pop  fly  Sunday  that 
won  the  pennant.  Funk  &  Wag¬ 
nalls  says  “denouement”  can 
mean  “outcome”  or  “catastro¬ 
phe.”  Obviously,  the  Yank  fans 
would  have  his  head  if  they 
thought  he  meant  the  latter. 

Harold  Rosenthal  in  the  same 
paper  was  giving  some  back¬ 
ground  on  Jack  Banta,  the  Dod¬ 
ger’s  winning  pitcher.  When 
Leo  Durocher  was  manager  of 
the  Dodgers,  Banta  “received 
the  Durochian  ‘won’t  do’  im¬ 
primatur”  and  was  sent  to 
Montreal,  Rosenthal  wrote. 

*  *  « 

Striving  for  alliteration,  a 
writer  on  the  News  called  them 
the  “doughty  Dodgers”  and  Hy 
Turkin  on  the  same  page  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  as  the  “re¬ 
doubtable  Dodgers.” 

Hugh  Bradley  in  the  Journal- 
American  noted  the  average  fan 
wasn’t  going  to  get  any  Series 
tickets  “if  he  didn’t  have  the 
prescience  to  order  by  mail.” 
Westbrook  Pegler  allowed  as 
how  “this  single  act  of  cerebra¬ 
tion”  ( removing  Kinder  for  a 
pinch-hitter)  cost  the  Red  Sox 
the  ball  game.  Bill  Corum,  dis¬ 
cussing  New  York’s  open  arms 
for  the  visiting  firemen,  said: 
“Our  cops  will  be  smiling.  Our 
taxi  drivers  will  be  little  para¬ 
gons  of  courtesy,  maybe.” 

Jack  Orr  in  the  Compass 
called  Joe  DiMaggio  “the 
catalyst  who  snapped  the  Yan¬ 
kees  out  of  it.” 

Even  the  Daily  Worker  got 
into  the  act  by  calling  the 
Phillies’  pitcher,  Kenny  Heint- 
zelman,  the  “top  season  nem¬ 
esis”  of  the  Dodgers.  The 
Worker  also  found  it  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  drag  in  the  racial 
issue  again. 

But,  well  say,  as  the  New 
York  Sun  editorial  said,  “com¬ 
parisons  are  invidious.”  We 
only  brought  up  the  subject  to 
illustrate  why  the  sale  of  pocket 
dictionaries  to  baseball  fans  sky¬ 
rocketed  in  New  York  this 
week. 

*  *  « 

We  had  a  nice  chat  with 
Martin  Livingston,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Halifax  Herald. 
who  dropped  into  the  office  this 
week.  He  told  us  of  a  stunt 
he  pulls  with  our  Short  Takes 
that  might  be  useful  to  other 
admen  and  editors. 


Mr.  Livingston  clips  and  files 
them  every  week.  Then  when 
he  makes  talks  before  the  vari¬ 
ous  service  clubs  in  his  area, 
which  is  frequently,  he  “wraps” 
his  speech  around  the  boners. 

He  reports  the  talks  get  a  lot 
of  laughjs  and  are  well  received. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  publish  a 
book:  “How  to  Win  Friends 

and  Influence  People  With  Short 
Takes.” 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune  Wins 
Move  in  Libel  Case 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  gained  an  advantage  in  the 
million-dollar  charges  and  coun¬ 
ter  charges  involving  William 
Estep,  mentioned  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Tribune  Reporter 
Norma  Lee  Browning.  (E&P. 
Aug.  6,  p.  7).  Mr.  Estep  has 
failed  to  defend  himself  against 
the  $10,000  counter  suit  the 
Tribune  brought  in  answer  to 
his  libel  suit. 

Mr.  Estep  alleged  the  Tribune 
has  maligned  him  when  it 
warned  the  public  against  his 
healing  and  religious  practices. 
The  Tribune  filed  a  cross-com¬ 
plaint  for  statements  Mr.  Estep 
made  about  it  in  denial  of  the 
charges,  thereby  making  him 
subject  to  an  automatic  judg¬ 
ment  for  that  amount  if  he  drops 
his  suit  without  hearing. 

The  Tribune  legal  technique 
makes  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Es¬ 
tep  to  avoid  giving  the  Tribune 
a  chance  to  prove  its  charges. 
The  court  has  ordered  Mr.  Estep 
to  answer  or  be  held  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

■ 

Sorority  Pays  Respects 
To  Oregonian  Writer 

Marian  Miller,  widely-read 
daily  columnist  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  is  featured  in  a  two- 
page  feature  story  written  by 
Midge  Winters  Sherwood  of  Los 
Angeles  and  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Matrix, 
bi-monthly  magazine  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  national  honorary 
professional  journalism  sorority. 

Miss  Miller,  whose  real  name 
is  Edith  Knight  Hill,  recently 
celebrated  her  36th  anniversary 
as  a  newspaper  woman.  She 
joined  the  Oregonian  in  1912, 
and  launched  the  woman’s  club 
and  daily  society  departments 
on  that  paper.  Today  her  full¬ 
time  job  is  writing  her  daily 
"heart-throb”  column. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  9-10  —  Texas  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  35th 
annual  convention,  Texa?! 
Hotel,  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 

Oct.  10-12  —  Assn,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  4()th  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  New  York  City. 

Oct.  14  —  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute,  28th  annual,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick 
N.  J. 

Oct.  14 — AAAA  Central 
Council,  annual  meeting,  Hq. 
tel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-15  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.  Ad- 
managers,  fall  meeting,  MiUt- 
nomah  Hotel.  Portland. 

Oci.  15  —  Publishers’  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey,  annual 
meeting.  Shawnee  Inn,  Shaw- 
nee-On-Delaware,  Penna. 

Oct.  16  —  California  News-  1 
paperboy  Foundation,  annual 
meeting.  Mar  Monte  Hotel, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Oct.  16-18  —  California 
Newspaper  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Mar  Monte  Hotel,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 

Oct.  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  (in¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-20  —  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Neil  House,  Colum-  1 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  19-22 — National  Con-  ! 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers,  i 
annual  meeting,  Columbia 
University  headquarters.  Ho¬ 
tel  New  Yorker,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  20-21 — State  News-  . 
paper  Council,  conference,  f 
jointly  by  West  Virginia  Uni-  i 
versity  and  the  Newspaper 
Council.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  ' 

Oct.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau  . 
of  Circulations,  annual  meet-  I 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  J 

Oct.  22-23 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a  [ 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  A^sn.,  directors’  meet¬ 
ing.  Northern  and  Southern 
Units,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Oct.  23-25  —  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
30th  annual  convention, 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,,  fall 
meeting.  Copley-Plaza.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


SOITTIIERIV  DAILY— 
895,000 


( (  This  growing  daily  newspaper  is  located  in  one  of  the  choice  ,  1 
j !  southern  resort  cities.  Present  profits  are  good  and  the  con-  j  jj 
<  I  sistent  growth  of  the  area  offers  splendid  opportunities,  i  ji 
{ (  Plant  is  well  equipped  and  valuable  real  estate  is  included,  r 
I  [  Financing  arranged.  ij 

I  j  CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  | 

j!  BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  INC.  j 

(  I  MEDIA  BROKERS  |  |i 

1  1  \V.\SlltNGTOX.  D.  C.  C'HI0.\O«  SAN  FR.VNCISCO  |l 

.  [  Juinm  W.  Blackburn  Harold  K.  Miinih.v  Kay  V.  Hamilton  |  || 

J  [  WaalilnKton  Bldx.  ICW  N.  Jllrli.  .\vc.  "iilA  MontKomrry  St.  |  ^ 

I  Stcrlinc  t.'Ml-'.!  Randolph  Exbrook  2-0673  ,, 
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Not  enough  people  realize  that 
the  life  insurance  business  operates 
as  an  “open  book”  ...  its  reports 
freely  available  to  the  public. 

Yet  this  is  the  fact  about  the 
country’s  584  legal  reserve  life  in¬ 
surance  companies.  For  example: 

•  Every  life  insurance  company  has  to 
file  a  report  every  year  in  every  state  in 
which  it  is  licensed  to  do  business. 

•  These  reports  to  the  state  supervisory 
authorities  completely  cover  each  com¬ 
pany’s  insurance  and  financial  operations. 
They  are  open  to  the  public  at  any  time. 

•  These  are  not  cursory,  routine  reports. 
They  are  highly  detailed  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  Each  bond  and  stock  owned,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  be  listed,  with  full  description 
and  all  financial  data  necessary  for  its  val¬ 
uation.  All  pertinent  factors  as  to  mort¬ 
gage  loans  and  real  estate  owned  are  dealt 
with  exhaustively,  as  well. 

•  In  auditing  these  statements,  the  super¬ 
visory  authorities  analyze  the  securities 
not  only  as  to  quality  or  rating  but  also  as 
to  suitability  for  the  type  of  business 
transacted. 

•  The  audit  generally  includes  a  check  of 
such  things  as;  the  market  values  of  bonds 
and  stocks  and  the  amortized  value  of 
bonds;  interest  and  dividends  received 
and  interest  accrued;  a  check  that  only 
amortizable  bonds  are  amortized. 

•  Included,  too,  is  a  test  that  holdings  of 
certain  classes  are  within  limitations  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  insurance  law. 

•  The  state  authorities  also  have  the  ri^U 
to  inquire  into  any  of  the  company's  affairs 
(tf  any  time. 

•  In  most  states  ofiScial  examinations  of 


the  company  must  be  made  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  and  such  information  as  is  called 
for  in  the  annual  statement  is  verified,  item 
by  item.  Reports  of  these  examinations, 
too,  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

That  is  a  fact 
about  life  insurance 

It  is  right  that  this  should  be  so. 
For  no  business  is  so  closely  tied  to 
the  interests  of  aU  the  people,  or  to 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Four 
out  of  five  families— 78  million  in¬ 
dividual  men  and  women — hold 
policies. 

Life  insurance  investments  of  the 
584  competing  companies  are  at 
work  across  the  nation.  Their 
150,000  trained  agents  are  serving 
American  families  on  almost  every 
Main  Street. 

Our  public-service  obligation 

These  companies  believe  that  to¬ 
day  every  business  must  recognize  a 
social  obligation  beyond  the  actual 
operation  of  its  own  affairs.  This  is 
why  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
in  addition  to  telling  the  public  the 
story  of  its  own  business,  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  focus  its  advertising  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  theme. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Meet  Louis  Karg . . . 
Another  Do-It-Yourself 
American 

“.  .  .  Like  thousands  of  others, 
he  has  the  traditional  do-it- 
yourself  spirit  that  finds  op¬ 
portunities  in  today’s  America, 
and  makes  the  most  of  them. 

In  this  life  insurance  plays 
a  part— helping  American 
families  to  help  themselves!" 

— from  a  current  advertisement  of 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 


The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  serves  as  a  central  source  of  information  for  the  business. 
If  you  would  like  valuable  source  material  about  a  business  that  affects  every  American, 
write  for  The  Life  Insurance  Fact  Book  for  1949.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Fort  Worth  PRESS 


Z.  LOCAL  ACCOUNTS:  They 
prefer  the  Fort  Worth  Press, 
proven  not  only  by  total 
linage,  but  by  choice.  Out  of 
28  Active  Retail  food  accounts 
—consistent  weekly  advertlsers- 
14  were  exclusive  in  The  Press, 

4  exclusive  in  the  other  evening 
newspaper,  and  10  used 
both  evening  papers. 


ft  LINAGE:  Any  way  y 

you  look  at  it,  the  \ 

retail  food  linage  run 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Press 
indicates  real  SELLING 
power.  A  total  of 
1,089,855  lines  in  1948 
.  .  .  18th  in  the  iiation 
in  the  six  and  seven  day 
newspapers ! 


Jt  NATIONALLY; 

We  were  FIFTH 
in  food  linage 
in  the  evening  field 
in  the  ENTIRE 
UNITED  STATES! 


K  MERCHANDISING:  m 

We  offer  many  ^ 

merchandising  aids  to 
your  campaign!  Advance 
dealer  mailings,  dealer  tie- 
ins,  reprints  to  dealers, 
and  others.  And  we’re 
k  the  only  paper  in 


SCRIPPSHOWAR 

NEW  YORK  ....  WorM-rWtgrem  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

dEVKANO . frtu  aNCtNNATI . Poii 

PmSBUROH . Pna  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nnwi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timtt  KNOXVILLE . Nowi-Sontino/ 

O*n«rol  Advorttolng  Oaportmant,  2B0  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Selling  food  in  Fort  Worth?  Then  look  for 

4  WAY  LEADERSHIP 


I 


